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TH UKRAINIAN NATIONAL FEDERATION 


AND THE UKRAINIANS IN CANADA. 


The Ukrainian National Federation of Canada Inc., which has 
the honour to submit this brief to the attention of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, was founded in 1932, and 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1950. 

The Ukrainian National Federation is active throughout 
Canada, and is divided into provincial and local branches. Women's, 
veterans', and young peoples! organizations are also affiliated with 
the Federation. The Federation also sponsors a Cultural and Educa- 
tional Centre as well as many credit unions. 

The Ukrainian National Federation, together with its affi- 
liated organizations, is one of the founding members of the Ukrainian 
Canadian Committee, which is tre supreme representative organ of all 
Ukrainian Canadians. 

Thanks to its varied activities and the number of its mem- 
bers, the Ukrainian National Federation plays a very important role in 
the life of Ukrainian Canadians, and it makes a useful contribution 
in the building of this country. 

The Ukrainian National Federation is fully identified with 
the hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians who, in the past 75 vears or so, 
have established themselves in Canada, where they form the fourth 
largest linguistic group. 

These Ukrainians did not come with empty hands. They have 
brought with them to their adopted country their moral and physical 
health, the spiritual treasures of their faith and ancient traditions, 
their passionate love for liberty, their devotion to work, their 
theorical and practical knowledge, their loyalty and their faithfulness. 

These are the Ukrainians who, with their own hands, cleared 


the virgin lands of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and it is with 
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pride that they view the endless fields and the Prairie gold bending 
under the wind. They are proud and happy, because it is the wheat of 
their native Ukraine that is growing in the hospitable land of Canada. 

Other Ukrainians have worked in the mines and forests of the 
North, extracting our incomparable natural wealth. In laying the rails 
of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, they heve 
helped open faraway lands to civilization. 

When Canada was beginning its great expansion, the Ukrai- 
nians constituted barely 3% of the total population of the country, 
they were enlisting in a proportion of about 15% in the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. They served loyally, and in great numbers they fell in 
France, Italy, Holland, Germany and the Far Hast, in the skies over 
England and the Philippines, in the waters of the Ae eee and the 
Pacific, dying for Canada and the free world. 

it was, therefore, perfectly fair and normal, that these 
farmers, these workers, these soldiers, their children and grand- 
children, should play so important a role in the political, economic, 
and social life of Canada. Canedians of Ukrainian origin have al- 
ready been ministers in the Federal government just as they have been, 
and still are, members of Provincial Cabinets; they are senators, mem- 
bers of Parliament and Legislatures, mavors of large and small towns, 
judges on superior courts, magistrates, high officials, officers hold~ 
ing important commands in the armed forces of Canada, and executives 
in great private enterprises. They are doctors, lawyers, journalists, 
university and collece professors, engineers and so on, Everywhere, they 
are in the vanguard of culture and progress. And among these leaders, 
who serve Canada, members of the Ukrainian National Federation are in a 
preponderant position. 

Ukrainians in general, and members of the Ukrainian National 
Federation in particular, believe that they have not only the right but 
also the duty to appear before the Royal Commission on Bilinguelism and 


Biculturalism to put forward their point of view on the verv grave pro- 


blems facing Canada, upon whose solution the very fate of Canada depends. 
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ie THE INTEGRATION OF UKRAINIANS IN CANADA 


HAS NOT ALWAYS BEEN BASY, 


The first steps taken by Ukrainians in Canada were dramatic 
ones. The Ukrainian peasants who landed here in 1891 were carried 
away by the immensity and beauty of the country; they also found that 
conditions of life were painful in the extreme. True, they knew 
beforehand that they would have to endure a harsh climate and a ruth- 
less soil that had to be cleared lot by lot, and have to conquer the 
forest and the prairie weeds. But the human climate was hardly more 
inviting. If not hostile, the environment was at least indifferent. 
They did not know the language of the country, they had no near ones, 
no friends or relations. They had nothing but their will, their faith, 
and their eagerness for wrk. However, they latched on to the earth 
and they won the struggle. 

Other Ukrainian colonizers after them met the same chal’enge. 
Sometimes they encountered even greater difficulties, particularly 
those who had to work for employers more anxious to extract the highest 
value from their work than to offer them decent conditions for living. 
What with their ignorance of the language, and their strange dress, the 
Ukrainian colonizers had to endure frustrations and humiliations of all 
kinds. 

"Birds of a feather flock together", so goes the ancient pro- 
verb which so well reflects the profound needs of men who gather to form 
a society. The Ukrainians were no exception to this elementary rule. 
They grouped themselves to make themselves at home, to share their 
friendship and their common rejection, to hear the melody of their 
beautiful language, to summon the past with the marvellous songs and 
lively dances of their native land. And then they sought to maintain 
themselves, to help and protect one another. In this way, the earliest 
Ukrainian associations were formed. The helped bring cohesion to 


Ukrainian life, to strengthen their faith and national consciousness, 
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to give them that love of liberty and esteem for human dignity that 
distinguish them. The Ukrainians of Canada owe their success and their 
accomplishments to these national Ukrainian organizations, The Ukrai- 
mian National Federation takes pride in being one of these organiza- 
tions which has been able to strengthen the faith of their fellow 
citizens; above all, the Federation takes pride in having as its mem- 
bers these admirable men and women who have met adversity with a 
tranquil courage, with a firm will, a lust for work, love of their 
faith, and respect for the highest spiritual values. 

In the end, the Ukrainians have found in Canada the condi- 
tions which favour the development of their personality. They have 
become integrated to the life of the country, but they have never 
become assimilated. They have adopted the Canadian way of life, they 
speak the languages of the country, all the while retaining their own 
faith and their own cultural traditions. They have fought, and they 
are suill fightine for their survival. Thev have confidence in the 
grandeur and the future of Canada. Thev want to contribute to its 
growth, but they follow the advice of a former Governor-General, 

Lord Tweedsmuir, who told them that to be good Canadians they must t¢, 


above all, good Ukrainians. 
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ie THE CRISIS OF CONFEDERATION IN CANADS TH TERMS OF 


REFERENCE OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM 


AND BIQULTURALISM, AND THE ATTITUDE OF THE 


UKRTINIAN NATIONAL FEDER TION, 


The Canadian Confederation is going through a sharp crisis. 
This crisis has been set off, in the first place, by a series of French 
Canadian claims difficult to reconcile within the framework of a 
Constitution- the British North America Act - whose basically tech- 
nical provisions were no longer able to meet all the aspirations, 
wishes, and longings of a population increasingly awakened, dynamic, 
conscious of its rights and concerned with its future. 

The British North America Act is also a document which is 
the product of the pragmatic and empirical thinking of Anglo-Saxons. 
It is a royal charter, drawn up in the most impersonal and general 
style imaginable, which lays down rules of the game for a human 
society whose identity or national identities are unknown, rules which 
would have turned out splendidly, had the men for whom they were 
designed not wrecked the machinery. 

The only acknowledgement of the French fact in Canada can be 


A 


found, in a verv narrow form at that, in Article 113 of the BNA Act: 
et. 133. Hither the English or the French language may be 
used bv any verson in the debates of the Houses of Parliament of Canada 
and of the Houses of the Legislature of wuebec; and both those languages 
shall be used in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; 
and either of those languages may be used by any person or in any plead- 
ing or process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under 
this thet, “andwaiin tor frommiivwor eahny ef the Gourts of Quebec. 
The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature 
of Quebec shall be printed and published in both those languages. 


Thus the letter of the Article provides for bilingualism in 
Quebec alone (and not completely so at that), while in the Federal 
sphere it is restricted to the legislative and judicial authority, 
leaving aside the executive arm, that is the ministry and the civil 


servants. 
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The British North America Act, differing as it does so 
profoundly from the philosophical constitutions of France and the 
United States of America, can and must be interpreted historically. 
Indeed, some of its provisions can be explained onlv insofar as the 
Act replaces the Act of Union of 1840, which followed the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791, which in turn was preceded by the Quebec Act of 
1774. In this context, the BNA Act can be seen to provide for a 
certain number of clauses which in the intention of its authors, 
were designed to satisfy the French fact in Canada. 

These clauses, at Quebec's instigation, are in the main 
contained in Article 92, dealing with the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vineial legislatures, and in Article 93 concerning the rights of the 
provinces to legislate in aducational mstters. 

If, in the day to day practice of life in Canada, the nine 
other provinces have not fully explored the rights granted them under 
Articles 92 and 93 of the BNA Act, Quebec by contrast has, so to say, 
reached the extreme limit in exploiting its constitutional rights,and 
so is frequently coming into conflict with Article 91 of the BNA Act 
which defines the rights of the central power. 

Oo, om the istrie’ dy constitutional level, the crisis in the 
Canadian Confederation can be reduced to two points: 

a) the conflict resulting from the desire of French Canadians, 
and in particular Quebec, to extend the implementation of Article 133 
of the BNA Act to all spheres of Canadian life; 

b) the conflict resulting from the clash between Articles 
91, 92, and 93 of the BNA Act, that is to say the mutual jurisdictional 
encroachments by Ottawa and Quebec. 

The crisis of Confederation is more severe than generally 
thought, because while the constitutional Act of 1867 explains the 
rules of the game very well indeed, it tmhappily takes no account of 


that living reality which is the people. It is all the more out of date 
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because the addition of new provinces upset the old equilibrium and 
because to the two main peoples (not counting the Indians and Eskimos) 
who were to be bound by the Pact, were added many other ethnical ele- 
ments who were by no means prepared to go beyond the letter af the 
BNA Act and accept the spirit which informed its drafting, and whose 
secret has been lost in the various historical interpretations of 

this or that group. 

In the face of this crisis, the Canadian general elections 
of April 8, 1963 reflected the deep confusion of public opinion in 
this country. As a remedy, the minority government, in vibrant 
terms, proclaimed its intentions in the Throne speech opening the 
26th Federal Parliament. 

These intentions opened the possibility of a.wider solu- 
tion of Canadian problems, and they found shape in the creation of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism which received, 
by order-in-council on July 19th, 1963, the following terms of re- 
ference: 


"...to inquire into and report upon the existing state of 
bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada and to recommend what steps 
should be taken to develop the Canadian confederation on the basis 
of an equal partnership between the two founding races, taking into 
account the contribution made by the other ethnic groups to the cul- 
tural enrichment of Canada and the measures that should be taken to 
safeguard that contribution; and in particular 


1. to report upon the situation and practice of bilingualism 
within all branches and agencies of the federal administration - 
including Crown corporations -— and in their communications with the 
public and to make recommendations designed to ensure the bilingual 
and basically bicultural character of the federal administration; 


2. to report on the role of public and vrivate organizations, 
including the mass communications media, in promoting bilingualism, 
better cultural relations and a more widespread appreciation of the 
basically bicultural character of our country and of the subsequent 
contribution made by other cultures; and to recommend what should be 
done to improve that role; and 


3. having regard to the fact that constitutional juris- 
diction over education is vested in the provinces, to discuss with 
the provincial governments the opportunities available to Canadians 
to learn the English and French languages and to recommend what could 
be done to enable Canadians to become bilingual. 
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The Ukrainian National Federation can accent these terms 
of reference with only the greatest reservations, for the following 
reasons: 

1. The terms of reference of the Royal Commission seem to 
face the people of this country with a generalization of Article 133 
of the BNA Act as an alreadv settled conclusion. It could even seem 
that the modification and extension of this article of the Constitu- 
tion is the main object of the Commission's work. As against this, 
the Ukrainian National Federation: 

a) opvosés any camouflaged and undeclared chanze in the 
Constitution, believing that this procedure could create a dangerous 
precedent, and lead to baneful breaches in the security of the State 
and the welfare of its citizens. 

b) opposes the association, with the notion of bilingualism, 
of the very debatable notion of biculturalism which has no valid 
definition in any known dictionary and whose meaning can be arbi- 
trarilv settled to the detriment of a vast pertion of the population 
of Canada. 

2. If the terms of reference of the Roval Commission touch 
slightly on irticle 93( paragraph 3 of the terms), they completely 
ignore the root cause of debate on the crisis of Confederation, that 
is to say, the contradictions existing between Articles 91 and 92 
of the BNA Act. Hence, the Ukrainian National Federation is 
justly concerned over an attempt to settle only one part of the 
problems which divide Canada today. The Ukrainian National Fede- 
ration believes that if the Canadian Constitution is to be changed 
or modified, then this must be done not in secret or before com- 
mission, but by convo;kiing a constituant assembly representing all 


the regions and all the elements of the population of this vast 


country. 
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3. The terms of reference of the Royal Commission seem to 
make a most unfortunate distinction between "the two founding races 
and the other ethnic groups who have contributed to the cultural 
enrichment of Canada.” This distinction seems to establish a de- 
Reeve hierarchy of first and second class citizens; The Ukrai- 
nian National Federation protests with the verv greatest possible 
vigour against this kind of discriminatory, anti-democratic and anti- 
Christian thinking and manner of expression, which is in complete 
contradiction not only with the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
but also with the Canadian Bill of Rights. In a democratic state 
historical seniority confers absolutely no rights. All citizens are 
equal before the law. It may also be recalled that a very great 
part, if not the majority, of those who - according inte Commis- 
sion's terms of reference - should enjov preferential rights (the 
Anglo-Saxons) are people who came to Canada at the same time as our 
Ukrainian compatriots, or indeed even very much later. Hence the 
Ukrainian National Federation feels entitles to wonder, with some 
anxiety, whether the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultura-— 
lism feels it has a mission to re-establish the out-dated privileges 
of the colonial and imperial regime which once obtained in Canada. 

Having formulated these reserves, and hoping that these 
fears are exaggerated, the Ukrainian National Federation would like 
to put forward, before the Roval Commission on Bilingualism and Bi- 
culturalism, a number of concrete claims, as well as raising several 


points which it believes deserve discussion. 
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LOR 
Ke BILINGUALISM £ND THS LANGUAGE asrion. 

The Ukrainian National Federation accepts 4 priori the 
idea of an official Canadian English-French bilingualism, aa a means 
of communication between the citizens of this country. Incidentally, 
all the members of the Federation speak, besides Ukrainian, one or the 
other cr both of these languages. However, we believe that in a de- 
mocracy one cannot impose upon anyone the obligation to learn two 
languages; we believe that only the law of need, of supply and demand, 
and the natural advantages of knowing ee language will determine 
the ‘extensioni of official bidineualismin Canada. 

The Ukrainian National Federation would, however, want that 
the use of Ukrainian, as well as languages of all other ethnic groups 
so wishing, be legally accepted on the school level a among the 
ethnie groups concerned, Contrary to what has often been said, ibis 
not a question of the linguistic balkanization of Canada, but rather 
of cultivating linguistic resources useful to the country as a whole, 

Use of the mother tongue should in no way affect the de- 
velopment of an official bilingualism of communication. 

Official recognition of the use of mother tongues belongs 
to the most fundamental of democratic rights. The Ukrainian National 


Federation is proud to say that this right was one of the first to be 





recognized and »bserved, at its very founding, by the Ukrainian De~ 


mocratic Republic. 
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ip ON THE NEED TO TE/.CH THE LANGUAGES OF THE ETHNIC GROUPS 


AND STUDY THEIR CULTURE OF ORIGIN. 


The ethnic srouns of Canada, representatives in America 
of often glorious and sometimes dramatic traditions and civilizations, 
are genuine cultural hearths that deserve to be maintained. Perhaps 
not all the national communities are equally interested in keeping 
up their ancient heritages. 

So it is that if some groups leave it up to the govern- 
ments of their countries of origin to keep their cultural flame alive 
in Canada, others have taken upon themselves, with pride and deter- 
mination, the imuense responsibility of conserving and developing 
their language, their faith, and their culture. In most cases, it 
is a question of national families, whose countrv of serait is op- 
pressed by a foreign people, or a political regime which practices 
a physical or moral genocide, exclyding tolerance, attachment to re- 
ligious and spiritual values and liberty in all its forms. The 
Ukrainian community in Canada, belongs preciselv to this latter ca- 
tegory. 

The Ukrainian National Federation envisages the problem 
of conserving the cultural contribution of the ethnic groups under ~~ 
three different aspécts: safeguarding principles generally accepted in 
democratic countries, the prime interests of all Canadians, and the 
interests of the communities poneerad themselves. 

1. Democratic principles. The right of association, freedom 
of thought, speech and the press, guarantees solemnly conferred on all 
individuals by virtue of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and 
the Canadian Bill of Rights, permitting the full enjoyment of all 
civil rights and liberties irrespective of origin, race, colour, 
religion, sex etc..., as well as repeated assurances on the recogni- 
tion of minority rights: with all these there can be no obstacle in 
Canada to providing instruction in the language and civilizations of 


a minority ethnic group on all three levels of education: 
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primary, secondary and university. On the contrary even, in dis- 
tricts and regions where a certain ethnic group comprises a numeri- 
cally significant group, the teaching of its language or culture, or 
both at once, should be seriously considered by the competent authori- 
Tiles: 

2. The Prime Interest of all Canadians. The criteria by 
which academic authorities have so far determined the need for teaching 
a foreign language or culture have always been the same: tradition, 
the scientific importance and world influence of the language and cul- 
ture concerned, and the local interest aroused by this language and 
this civilization. 

These criteria are valid in the majority of western states 
which are either 'mono-national!' or which have strictly carried out 
a melting-pot policy. They seem, however, to be inadequate in Canada, 
which has for decades faced immigrants with a policy of integration 
and not the melting pot, and which could hardly turn back without 
taking police measures as distressing as they would be unnatural. 

Canada, demographically the sum of different peoples, must 
come to know the cultural contribution of all these peoples. Conse- 
quently, Canadian academic authorities must give priority to teaching 
the languages and cultures of all these peoples who have come to enrich 
@ common heritage, If they ere to be completely seholarly in their 
attitude, these academic authorities should even preach the teaching 
of those cultures which have not been able to maintain themselves in 
Canada, the better to understand the causes for their decline. All 
the more should they give close attention to those cultures which 
demonstrate an evident vitality. 

3. The Interests of the Communities Concerned. 

Bach national community in Canada has its own reasons for 
wanting to promote the teaching of its language and culture of origin. 


The Ukrainian National Federation of Canada hereby sets forth the 
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i. 
reasons which compel Canadian Ukrainians to conserve their language, 
widen its use and share with all Canadians the cultural experience 
and attainments of their mother country. 

a) The Place of the Ukrainian language in Canada. 

According to the 1961 census, the Ukrainians are the fourth linguistic 
group in the country after the English, French, and Germans. They 

are the first among the Slavs, and their language is the most widely 
spoken in Canada among the Slav languages. 

Moreover, according to the linguists, Ukrainian occupies 
a key position in the family of Slav languages. It serves as the bridge 
between the northern and southern Slavs. In morphology it shares many 
common points with Russian; in phonetics, it is close to Serbo-Croa- 
tian; in etymology, it closely resembles Polish, Chins to these 
features, Ukrainian is understood by all these Slav groups, and it is 
often used as a means of communication. 

Historically, Ukrainian is the oldest of Slav languages, 
simce one can trace “it back to the Tkth century, It as spoken by 45 
million people in the Ukraine, which, by order of importance, is the 
second Slav country in Murope. In studying the ethnic history of 
Canada, we arrive at the adele oh that Ukrainian is not a foreign 
language here. It is the mother tongue of a great number of Canadians 
who were pioneers in the West. Other Slav groups living in Canada 
use Ukrainian to a large extent. All this goes to demonstrate the 
very important place which Ukrainian occupies in the country. 

b) Ukrainian is still evolving as a language, and its use 
by the Ukrainians of Canada contributes to its development. We have 
just noted that Ukrainian is one of the oldest Slav languages, but 
its modern literary form dates with the appearance of the Eneid - a 
poetic travesty (1798) by the great writer Ivan Kotliarevsky (1769- 
1838), who is considered the father of Ukrainian literature. With 


Taras Shevchenko (1814-1861), the national prophet, and spiritual 
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emancipator of the nation, Ukrainian literature became one of the most 
important in the Slav world. However it suffered a halt after the 
death of the bard. The prohibitions against writing and speeking 
Ukrainian (at the end of the last century) and persecuvions of all 
kinds paralyzed the development of language and literature, yet they 
did not prevent the preparations for the great national and cultural 
explosion of the Ukraine at the turn of the century. In a few years 
the Ukrainian Parnassus could parade figures of such scope as Lessia 
Ukrainka, Ivan Franko, Michael Kotsiubinsky, Wasyl Stefanyk and so 
many others, whose names deserve to be as well known to readers of 
world literature as their German, English, French, and Russian con- 
temporaries. 

The work done by Ukrainian writers and poets since the 
period of independence (1917-1921) has been truly prodigious. In the 
pest 45 years, in the Ukraine as well as in exile, end despite the 
persecutions, deportations and executions borne by the Ukrainians in 
their own country, and despite the privations of emigration, the 
Ukrainian language has become an instrument of extraordinary precision. 
It has enriched itself with a considerable number of words formed 
according to its national genius, and it has become refined to the 
point of becoming the most poetic of languages. We can state, without 
any false modesty, that the poetical literature of contemporary 
Ukraine equals in wealth, in harmony, in its flights, in grandeur and 
in depth any other poetical literatur~. in the world. This intense 
work, and this spectacular success, recall the Renaissance during 
which the French language, thanks to the Pleiades of Ronsard and Du- 
bellay, made its prodigeous leap from the Middle Ages to Modern 
Times, from the picturesque, colourful, and charming language of 
Villon, Rabelais and Marot to the perfection and classical discipline 


of the Grand Siecle. 
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1). 

The Ukrainian language is now completing the same miraculous 
metamorphosis as did the French language in the XVIth century. Ukrai- 
nian is now ready to serve as the vehicle for the most daring of 
thoughts and to become a language of universal literature. 

The Ukrainians of Canada have made at least a partial con- 
tribution to this extracrdinary iiiett. As. citizens of. a.iree coumtry, 
where they have. had the right to, protest.and.to freely express. their 
opinion, they have been living witnesses who have probably prevented 
the enemies of the Ukrainian nation, to press, their persecution: to»the 
ultimate conclusion. Besides, eminent Ukrainian writers, poets, 
linguists, and scholars have been born in Canada or have come to 
establish themselves in this country, They also have .contribuzed in 
large measure to the great work of the Ukrainian renaissance. 

A language which has passed through so turbulent a stage 
in, its evolution offers a :tich field of ruby rare interes torlin= 
guistic scholars and all cultivated men. There is now a possibility 
to study - through Ukrainian - the phenomena of the development and 
settling of languages. 

The Ukrainians of Canadaa@e, moreover, perfectly justified ‘in 
claiming that Ukrainian be placed on the university programmes for 
linguistic studies or Slavic studies throughout the whole country. 

The Ukrainian National Federation also insists that the 
study of Ukrainian on the highest level should give the student the 
same credits as the study of any other language. Any other procedure 
would display an antischolarly and anti-democratic spirit. 

c) Ukrainian is a Religious and Family Language. Canadien 
society is a christian society in which the family occupies a prepon-— 
derant position. In this sense, Ukrainian society is typically Cana. 
dian. 

The majority of Ukrainians belong to the Byzantine Rite 


Catholic Church or to the Greek—Orthodox Church. 
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Ukrainian youth in Canada continues to practice the religion 
and spirituel traditions of their parents and ancestors, whose faith 
is expressed in Ukrainian or in Slavonic (the Church language which 
is perfectly understandable to Ukrainians). In order to receive a 
genuine religious education and later to laad a truly Christian life, 
Ukrainian youth must understand the mysteries of the holy office and 
the whole significance of the rites. Therefore, to study the cate-— 
chism in Ukrainian, the child must necessarily know Ukrainian. 

So stems the need for evening and Saturday schools, which 
handicap young Ukrainians, forcing them to study at times when their 
other Canadian comrades are on holicay, and sometimes saturating them 
with religion (when they are not dispensed from religious classes 
in the regular schools). 

So es to ward of these disadvantages and redress the in- 
justices suriered bythe chididren, the Ukrainian National iederation 
requests the recosnivion in principle ‘ot Ukrainian, and relitcron in 
Ukrainian, in primary and secondary schools. Where the number of 
students would justify them, then schools or special classes could 


ive Such instructions In eli other cases, 4 System or cdispensaLion 


¢ 





es 
would have to be envisaged. 

d) Ukrainian Civilization should be the Subject of Special 
Study in Canada. We have drawn attention to the interest which the 
study of Ukrainian presents. A people capable of giving its language 
such extraordinery vigor is a living end interesting people, whose dis 
Tinevaye and Cramactic Pest LILSUeteSs Gis Genius, LoS Tela, is 
heroism and its determination to live in freedom. 

The study of Ukrainian civilization should not be a matter 
for Inc terrence Lo Canadians, since Cech One, In chs comtry, will 
encounter one of the 473,000 fellow citizens of Ukrainian origin. Many 


Canadians belonging to other ethnic groups have joined themselves with 
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Ukrainians through marriage. We-would estimate, therefore, that 
perhaps a million and a half Canadians would, through their origin 
or through their links, interest themselves in the Ukrainian problem. 

Still, before introducing them on the university level and 
outlining them on the secondary level, Ukrainian studies should be 
re-thought, taken in their true context, and readjusted according to 
the following remarks: 

The Ukrainian community in Canada is very greatly preoccupied 
by the quantity of phenomenal errors, inaccuracies, and false ideas 
which swarm in the history, geography, literature, music, philosophic, 
and art text-books used in our schools and universities. Above all, 
the community is stirred by the extravagances about the Ukraine, 
while recognizing that other people and countries are hardly more 
favoured from this point of view. 

ft is extremely difficult to disassociate the problem of these 
particular errors from the more general, and so the*more grave pro- 
blem of a false, conception which-exi.sus in Canada, jimgtae United 


States, and in many other countries in the free world, in the working 
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out of historical and geographic treaties, es well as in other dis-— 


Ciplines -— literature, musicology and art - where the historical side 





is anevavaoly raised. 

The hisvory exc, Lor example, 16 LOd Oven an enlarged 
monograph. Im other words, the author, a specialisz in the 
history of this own coumiry or region of the world, gives ereat 
Scope bo Las portion of hus work, delves ante obscure and Pusey 
sources, inbroduces new ideas — but ab the same time, to satisiy 
the demands of a wider programme of studies, has to touch on 


questions about which he knows little or is unaware: he is there-— 
4 3 





fore content bo borrow irom sources witch he has nou verified 
himself. So history is automatically recorded, along with the 
errors, from generation to generation, acquiring even with the 
patina of time a certain authority which should only belong to the 
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18. 


In other cases the historian takes up-the cudgel for one 
people against the other, stirs up old grudges, uses only tendentious 
documents and finally produces a work which can only sow hatred and 
discord: 

Several empires have crumbled in the XXth century, colonial 
domination is coming to an end, and other oppressive powers have been 
born. Peoples which were enemies yesterday have now been reconciled, 
and others which were allied have now become enemies. 

All this tremendous world disruption finds only a bare and 
SUperlici ai. Periection tm our school texts. These continus as ve= 
hicles for the preconceived fables of imperialism of past and present. 
Is there any justification whatsoever for our schools and universities 
in Quebec and in Canada acting as the propaganda bureaus for foreign 
regimes? 

More particularly in regard to the Ukraine, the Ukrainian 
National Federation especially deplores the fact that this country is 
considered ‘simply a Russian province im the texts used by our ‘schools 
and universities, and the origins of the Ukraine are confused with those 
of Russia. The Federation deplores the fact that no mention is made 
whatsoever about the civil struggles of the Ukrainian people for their 
freedom and national independence. It notes with bitterness the fact 
that the greatest writers, composers, philosophers and painters of the 
Ukraine are either totally ignored or are generously assigned to the 
Russians. 

Such twisting of the truth is certainly detrimental to the 
very quality of instruction, but it also provokes the most unhappy 
misunderstandings in schools attended by Ukrainians. Quite often our 
students respond to such defamatory allegations with some violence. 
What follow are conflicts, completely out of place in the classroom, 
between professors and students, and between students of different 


national origins. 
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19. 

The resultant harm done the Ukrainians is just as damaging 
to their position in Canada. Given the systematic plundering of our 
national heritage, our other Canadian fellow citizens are unable to 
give proper appreciation to our very important cultural contribution 
to the Caneda of tomorrow. 

After the second World War, the United Nations Hconomic, 
Social and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) set up a special commission 
with the task of recommending a complete recasting of the writing of 
Ha sborys 

To help maintain world peace and security, and bring nations 
into tighter cooperation, this group deliberately set out to restore 
facts distorted by narrow or national interests, to prohibit inter- 
pretations that would wound any particular people, and totally outlaw 
the spirit of heave; Later on, a2 member of this commission enjoined 
the authors of history texts to adhere completely to the demands of 
truth, and to explain to readers that historical truth, displayed 
without hatred and inspired by a feeling of universal love, could not 
conceivably conflict with even the most intransigent nationalism. 

In this spirit, the Ukrainian National Federation proposes a 
recasting of school and university texts throughout Ganada. Since 
education and teaching belong completely to the provincial jurisdic-— 
tion, the Ukrainian National Federation proposes that an inter—pro- 
vineial conference be called to study the general revision of books 


used in teaching, and embark on a cooperative approach designed to 


wo 


unite if only the spirit in which history should be taught. The 
Ukrainian National Federation believes that this conference should 
appoint a permanent commission whose members would be university pro- 
fessors from all provinces, including specialists belenging to the 


several ethnic groups, among them Ukrainians. 
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2 OF 


é, BICULTURLISM OR MULTICULTUR’.LISM. 


One aspect of the terms of reference of the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism concerns precisely this 
word biculturalism. With this word, one is in a sea of total con- 
fusion. It comprises the prefix ‘bi’, the stem ‘cultbure', and a 
suffix whose scope and meaning we can only leave to the tender care 
of the linsuists. In this form it appears in no known dictionary or 
encyclopedia. 

There is no problem with the prefix 'bi' which means two; 
the trouble starts with the stem 'culture'. The encyclopedic dic- 
tionary 'Quillet! sends the interested reader on to the definition 
for Humanities. Here we tumble into a very narrow conception, a 
notion of interest only to the intellectual elite. The great 
French writer André Malraux, who is General de Gaulle's Minister of 
Cultural Affairs, was once asked what he thought culture meant; he 
refused to answer, and launched into a poetic and philosophic di- 
pression. 4 few vears ago the great French weekly, Le Figaro 
Littéraire, made a study of culture and cultivated men in Western 
Burope. In ite conclusions, the article conitirmed the very res= 
trictive notion of culture, in the numerical sense, and it established 
that in France only 14% were cultivated, in Germany 2%, in Italy 
1%, in Spain and "ngland 4%. If we applied the same reckoning to 
Canada, what would be the proportion of cultivated people in English, 
in French, and in the two cultures taken together ? We would prefer 
not to answer this question. 

The Ukrainian National Federation knows perfectly well that 
quite another criterion was arbitrarily assirned by the government 
and to the Royal Commission to this word: biculturalism., But which 
criterion ? Neologisms are very difficult to work with, pnarticularly 


when one carefully avoids giving them a precise definition from the 


very start. 
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The absence of any definition, and the restricted and al- 
most oligarchic sense it has come to have quite naturally disturbs 
Ukrainians in Canada, and the members of our organization and the 
majority of other ethnic srouns. These representatives of the 
"third world! in Canada believe they can see, in this expression, 
another means of applving a discriminatory policy towards all who 
do not belong to the British or French tradition. 

To this vague and indefinite conception of biculturalism, 
the other ethnic groups have opposed the equally vague notion of 
multiculturalism, We will not discuss the compsrative value of all 
these terms. 

The Ukrainian National Federation believes that the mul- 
ti-ethnic society of Canada could be able to create a typically 
Canadian civilization, to which all the elements of the population 
would genuinely contribute according to their number and financial 
means, to their energ and desire to enrich the spiritual potential 
of the country. The authorities should be called upon to support 
Sich ei Loris, 

For its part, the Ukrainian National Federation is 
convinced that the Ukrainians of Canada will make a useful contri- 
bution to this common effort upon which the future and greatness of 


this. councry depend, 
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USEFUL MANS FOR PROMOTING INTER-ETHNIC:L COOPSR\TION 


IND CORSATING A TRULY CANSDIAN ‘SOCIETY. 


i SO 


Canadians do not truly know themselves and one another, 
The country is huge. The people in the Prairies do not know the 
people of Ontario, of auebec, the Maritimes and even of British 
Columbia. The English Canedians do not know their French compatriots, 
and vies versa. Hach of these sets is equally ignorant of the other 
ethnic groups in the country, who themselves do not know one another. 

The state has very great means at hand to put all these 
people in touch with one other. 

The Ukrainian National Federation has given study to the 
whole problem of Radio, Television and Film. 

It has arrived at the following conclusions: 

a) The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation should extend 
its International Service to meet the needs of the non-British and 
non-French population of the country, by regularly broadcasting in 


the mother tongues of this vomilation. At the same time, the Na- 


tional Pidm Board should annually produce & certein number of files — 





in these mother tongues -— to help meet the educational needs of the 
ethnic groups. 

b) There should be a continuing cultural exchange in the 
two official languages of the country on the regular networks, radio 
and television of the CBC, as well as in the normal production of the 
National Film Boerd. This subitect has been studied in detail in a 
joint brief submitted by the ethnic groups, and which we draw to the 


attention of the Roval Commission. 
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CONCLUSION 

In this brief, the Ukrainian National Federation has put 
forward its views on the crisis now facing the Canadian Confederation. 
This crisis goes far beyond the context of an investigation into 
bilingualism and biculturalism, because it is basically a constitu- 
tional problem. 

While it has its own thoughts on constitutional reform, 
the Ukrainian National Federation will not embark on this subject, 
and contents itself with the desiderata falling within the limits 
set for the Royal Commission. 

Summing up, the Ukrainian National Federation accepts of- 
ficial bilingualism as a means of communication between Canadian 
citizens, on condition that this bilingualism be not imposed. On 
the other hand, the Ukrainian National Federation rejects bicultu- 
ralism, whose meaning it cannot fathom, and proposes that this 
conception be replaced by another, that of a common civil .zation for 
Canada as a whole, to which all ethnic groups would contribute as 
equal partners. 

The Ukrainian National Federation requests, in the most 
solemn way possible, that all the remnants of discrimination against 
ethnic groups, implicitly contained in the terms of reference of the 
Royal Commission, be done away with. 

The Ukrainian National Federation asks that a spirit of 
liberalism and understanding be attained in the relations between 
the ethnic groups in the country, and that the members of these 
ethnic groups have access, without any discrimination, to all official 
positions in the country. 

The Ukrainian National Federation asks that all the ethnic 
groups have free access to radio and television, and to the studios 
of the National Film Board, with the aim of bringing the citizens 


of Canada closer together. 
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Finally, the Ukrainian National Federation asks that the 
teaching of the mother tongues and cultures of the ethnic groups be 
encouraged by the competent authorities. 

The Ukrainian National Federation hopes that the work of 
the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism will be 
crowned with success in finding a Christian, just, liberal and de- 


mocratic solution to all of Canada's problems. 


Toronto, June 30th, 1964. 


Mykola PLaWwIUK, 
President of the Ukrainian National 
Federation of Canada Inc. 


Bugene MaSTYKaSH, 
pecretvary 


Rostislav CHOULGUING, 
Rditor-in-Charge 
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CALENDAR 
Academic Year 1964-65 


1964 


Monpay, JUNE 1. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


Mownpay, JUNE 29. 
Monpay, JULY 20. 


THURSDAY, JULY 30. 


Monpay, AUGUST 3. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. 


FripAy, AuGustT 14. 


Monpay, Aucust 24. 
MonpDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 


MonDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 11. 


Monpbay, OCTOBER 12. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19. 


Summer Term begins. 


Last day for receiving applications 
for supplemental examinations. 


Dominion Day. 
Supplemental examinations begin. 


Last day of classes, Summer Term. 


Summer Term examinations begin. 


Last day of examinations, Summer 
Term. 


Last day for receiving applications 
for admission. 


Registration begins. 
Labour Day. University closed. 


Registration closes. NO LATE 
REG LS RvAs Lon: 


First term begins in Day and Even- 
ing Divisions. 


Founders Day. 


Thanksgiving Day. No Lectures in 
Day Division. 


Remembrance Day. 
Fall Convocation. 


Last day of classes in the first term. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR 


Academic Year 1964-65 


1965 


Monpay, J ANUARY 4. 


Monpay, JANUARY 18. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 17. 
Monpay, APRIL 19. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20. 


SATURDAY, May 1. 


Tuespay, May 19. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28. 


Monpay, JULY 13. 


First term examinations begin in Day 
and Evening Divisions. 


Second term begins in Day and Even- 
ing Divisions. 


Good Friday. No lectures in Day or 
Evening Divisions. 


Easter Sunday. 
Last day of classes. 
Easter Monday. 


Final examinations begin in Day 
and Evening Divisions. 


Last day of examinations. 


Registration begins for regular nine- 
week Evening Division Summer 
Session. 


Special six-week Summer Session, 
Day Division, in Geography be- 
gins. 


Special six-week Summer Session, 
Day Division, in Sociology begins. 
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Registration and Registration Dates 


8 THE FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, COMMERCE, AND ENGINEERING 


REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION DATES 


Before any new student may enter the classes of the university, 
he must do two things — apply for admission (see p. 62), and if 
formally notified that he has been accepted, come in to register 
during the time indicated in the schedule of ‘‘Registration Dates’’ 
immediately below. A clear distinction should be made between 
these two steps. ‘‘APPLICATION”’ includes submitting a request for 
admission accompanied by the necessary documents, and writing a 
series of tests (see page 41). ‘‘REGISTRATION”’ is a second step when 
those students who have been accepted by the University present 
themselves, in person, to discuss study programs, and to enroll in 
the specific courses they have selected. It includes making arrange- 
ments with the Bursar’s Office for payment of fees. Note, that 
except in the cases of evening students enrolling as “partial 
students,” no student will be registered who has not been accepted by 
the University before the registration period begins. 


A FORMER STUDENT need not apply for admission unless he is 
changing faculty, transferring from ‘“‘partial student’ to ‘‘under- 
graduate,’ or from the evening division to the day division. Other- 
wise, if in good academic standing, he need only appear on the 
proper day for registration to select courses and pay fees. 


FALL REGISTRATION DATES 


All “Registration” for the fall term 1964-65 will take place accord- 
ing to the following schedule. (To be sure of consideration, all new 
students should submit their applications with their school certifi- 
cates and grades as early as possible. As the University has,reached 
its maximum enrollment, the Registrar’s office will cease to con- 
sider applications as soon as it has accepted all that there will be 
room for in the coming year. Certainly, no application is likely to be 
considered after August 15th — except for partial courses in the 
evening). As the University is operating at maximum capacity, 
students who do not register on the date assigned for them may be 
unable to enter classes this year. Former students should note that 
absolutely no registration will be made after September 20th. 


Registration will take place daily from 10:00 a.m. until 8:00 p.m. 
(Saturdays 10:00 a.m. until 12:00 noon — unless otherwise noted). 
Approximately 500 students will be registered daily. Appointment 
cards, specifying a date and time, will be mailed to each new student 
who has been accepted, and to each student currently registered. 
New “Partial Students’ and former students of the University not 
attending during the 1963-64 session may obtain appointment cards 
from the Registrar’s Office in August. 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 9 


SCHEDULE FOR ARTS, SCIENCE, AND COMMERCE 


EVENING DIVISION 


Fourth year students in the EVENING DIVISION will start 
to register on August 24th. Registration will continue for third year, 
second year, and first year students until September 3rd. 


New ‘Partial Students”’ will register on September 16th and 17th. 


DAY DIVISION 


Fourth year students in the DAY DIVISION will start to register 
on September 4th. Registration will continue for third year, second 
year, and first year students until September 15th. 


SCHEDULE FOR ENGINEERING 


First year, EVENING DIVISION students will register on 
September 2nd or 3rd. 


First year, DAY DIVISION students will register on September 
10th. 


All other students in Engineering, DAY or EVENING DIVI- 
SIONS, will register on August 24th and 25th. 
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THE CORPORATION OF 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


(BEING ALSO THE MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL) 


J. W. McConnELL, EsqQ., (HONORARY PRESIDENT.) 


H. Roy Crabtree, LL.D. 
(President) 

T. Denton Lewis, Esq. 
(First Vice-President) 


W. N. Hall, B.A.Sc. 
(Second Vice-President) 


WS.Karkpatrick, B.A.; S.C, 
(Third Vice-President) 

J. R. Logan, Esq. 
(Honorary Secretary) 


William C. Corbert, B.Com., 
F.C.I.S. (Honorary Treasurer) 


F. G. Hubbard, Esq., (General Secretary) 


E. R. Alexander, B.A., A.M. 
j..C. Annesley; BoA Se. 
John J. F. Bancroft, Esq. 


A. Turner Bone, B.Sc., 
Mee LCe Pens: 


F. W. Bradshaw, B.Sc. 
Leslie H. T. Clegg, Esq. 
W. Norman Clelland, Esq. 


C. Leslie Copland, B.A., 
FeGss: 


J. R. Crawford, Esq. 
Robert A. Emerson, B.Sc. (C.E.) 
John B. Frosst, Ph.G. 


Fraser F. Fulton, O.BE., 
Bsa Mier 1G: 


E. L. Hamilton, B.Com., C.A. 
G. Arnold Hart, M.B.E. 


Richard E. Heartz, B.Sc., 
DE-DE he: 


George M. Hobart, B.Sc. 


iS 


t..Col. 5.6. Holland, Gp; 

. Houlding, B.A.Sc. 

Irwin, B.A.Sc. 

. Kendrick, Esq. 

. McMaster, Q.C. 

. McMurrich, B.Com. 

. Morrison, B.A.Sc. 

. Norsworthy, D.S.O., M.C. 
eritchardeelse Ds 

. D. Robb, Esq. 

B. W. Roberts, O.B.E., D.C.L. 
A. Eesargent, M-C., BSc. cK, 
Maurice Strong, Esq. 

levine Ki fait. D.Se,. \LE.LC. 
Morley G. Taylor, Esq. 

O. B. Thornton, O.B.E. 

C. L. Walker, Esq. 

i Be Walls GC. E: 

Colin W. Webster, B.A. 


SO ae 
me cies cee, 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF THE CORPORATION OF 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


(BEING ALSO THE MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN ADVISORY 


BOARD OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL) 


T. H. Atkinson, Esq. 

L. J. Belnap, B.Sc., D.Eng. 

Henry G. Birks, Esq. 

George W. Bourke, B.A. 

Joseph M. Breen, B.A., Sc. 

Arthur H. Campbell, Esq. 

Murray R. Chipman, M.C., B.A. 

J. P. Copland, Esq. 

J.H. Davey, Esq. 

S. G. Dobson, Esq. 

George V. Ferguson, B.A., LL.D. 

Hon. George B. Foster, Q.C., 
M.B.E. 


J. A. Fuller, B.A. 
BaGuGardneme ie slcieaDs 
G. Blair Gordon, B.Sc. 

H. J. Hannaford, Esq. 


R. Dy Harkness, D:S:O.7) MGs 
B.Sc. 


George R. Hodgson, Esq. 
Rk. Cs Holden, B.A, B.G.L., 
OC, 


W: H. Howard, «B.As .B.G.Ls 
OC. CBE: 


A. C. Jensen, Esq. 


Frederick Johnson, Esq. 

R. R. Johnson, Esq. 

Herbert H. Lank, B.A. 

Eric A. Leslie, B.Sc. 

A. Wesley Mason, Esq. 

H. M. Mawhinney, Esq. 

John G. McConnell, C.B.E. 
Wilson G. McConnell, B. Eng. 
James D. McKeown, B.A., M.C. 
TOR! McLagan, O.B.E: 


RY OF MeMurtry, MaGy a Bei. 
[SGA be 


Major-General F. R. Phelan, 
CBwDS.O., MIC AV D. 


R. E. Powell, LL.D. 
Howard I. Ross, M.A., C.A. 
H. Greville Smith, C.B.E. 
W. W. Southam, Esq. 

Rew Staviert, B29c: 


Guy Tombs, J. P., Chevalier of 
the Order of Leopold II (Bel- 
gium). 

Major-General A. E. Walford, 
CBee GB eeolMEM. AED: 
CAARG. LS, 

E. C. Wood, Esq. 
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Chancellor 
BW. Roberts, OBE DCL. 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor 
Robert Cannon Rae, B.A., B.S.W., S. Th. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


Fraser F. Fulton, O.B.E., B.Sc., 


MEET Gy Chairman 


Lt. Col. S. C. Holland, C.D., Vice-Chairman 


Arthur Atkins, Esq. 

Walter Attridge, Esq. 

J. G. Bradley, B.A., B.Com. 

Roy Campbell, B. AL BSc. 
ECS 

Lionel Coté, O.@ 2B ae ELA. 

H. Roy Crabtree, LL.D. 

G. C. Donaldson, B.A. 

C. Alex Duff, B.Sc. 

Fred N. Dundas, B.Com., 
OARS. 

Hon. George B. Foster, Q.C., 
M.B; Ee 

John B. Frosst, Ph.G. 

G. Arnold Hart, M.B.E., LL.D. 

Richard E. Heartz,M.Sc.,LL.D. 
M.E.I.C. 

F. G. Hubbard, Esq. 


Peter F. Kerrigan, Esq. 

T. Denton Lewis, Esq. 

Russell R. Merifield, Q.C., B.A., 
BCL A.C LS. 


‘George W. Millar, Esq. 


Charles B. Neapole, Esq. 


J. Richards Petrie, M.A., Ph.D. 


B. W. Roberts, ogame Ds cots wg 

HID Ross: O.B.E., M.A., C.A., 
D.Sc.Com. 

Frank Stannard, B.Sc. 

Teving oRYy Tait.bb Se, Discs 


MEL. 
Lindsay P. Webster, B.Com., 
Ca 


R. L. Weldon, O.B.E., MSc., 
LLIDS D Eng: 
E. Paul Zimmerman, Esq. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL 


Douglass Burns Clarke, Chairman 


Jack Bordan 
Neil Compton 
Keith Crouch 
Adam Dickie 
James Finnie 
Robert Fraser 
Fraser Fulton 
Carl Goldman 
Hubert Guindon 
Henry Hall 
Murray Honeyman 


Samuel Madras 
Gerald Mahoney 
John O’Brien 
Donald Peets 
Zoltan Popp 
Harold Potter 
Robert Rae 
Walter Raudorf 
Norman Smith 
Edna Vowles 
James Whitelaw 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


COUNCIL OF THE FACULTY OF ARTS 
Dean John O’Brien, Chairman 


Muriel Armstrong Gerald Mahoney 
Mervin Butovsky Edward McCullough 
Douglass Clarke Mona Osborne 
Harry Clinch Alfred Pinsky 

Neil Compton Harold Potter 
Keith Crouch Herbert Quinn 
Hedely Dimock Robert Rae 
Wynne Francis Leah Sherman 
William Fraser Boyd Sinyard 
Hubert Guindon Jane Stewart 

Kurt Jonassohn Edna Vowles 
Sidney Lamb Rachel Wasserman 
Arthur Lermer James Whitelaw 
Martin Lewis Paul Widdows 
Elizabeth MacLean Joseph Zweig 


COUNCIL OF THE FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


Dean Samuel Madras, Chairman 


Donald Ayre Walter Raudorf 
Fred Bedford Norman Smith 

a Jean Turgeon 
Douglass Clarke tonntUdad 
Murray Honeyman Roger Verschingel 
Elizabeth Knapp Edna Vowles 
Robert Rae Russell Webber 


COUNCIL OF THE FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Dean Jack Bordan, Chairman 


Douglass Clarke Michael McCahill 
James Dick Donald Peets 
Carl Goldman Robert Rae 


John Senez 
Muhammad Iqbal Ramesh Sharma 


Graham Martin Edna Vowles 
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COUNCIL OF THE FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


Dean Lewis Greer, Chairman 


Roslyn Belkin Elizabeth Knapp 
Adam Dickie Harvey Mann 
James Finnie Donald Peets 
Geraldine Fulton Zoltan Popp 
Martin Harrow Robert Rae 


Edna Vowles 


Executive and Administrative Officers 


Executive Officers 


Robert Cannon Rae, B.A., B.S.W., S.Th., Principal and Vice- 
Principal 


Henry Foss Hall, B.A., L.R.E., LL.D., D.D., Principal Emeritus 
Douglass Burns Clarke, M.A., Vice-Principal 

Donald L. Peets, B.Sc., Registrar 

Henry G. Worrell, B.A., Bursar 

Keith Crouch, B.A., B.L.S., M.A., University Librarian 

Magnus Flynn, B.Com., Assistant Dean, Students 

J. Alexander Sproule, B.A., M.Ps.Sc., Director of Guidance Services 


Jean-Pierre Petolas, B.Sc., Director of Development 


Faculty Deans 


Samuel Madras, Ph.D., Dean of Science 

John O’Brien, Ph.D., Dean of Arts 

Jack Bordan, B.Eng., M.Sc., P.Eng., M.E.I.C., Dean of Engineering 
Lewis Nial Greer, B.Com., M.B.A., C.A., Dean of Commerce 
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Other Administrative Officers 


Office of the Principal 
Trefflé Lacombe, B.Com., Assistant to the Principal 


Office of the Vice-Principal 
Edna Vowles, B.Sc., Assistant to the Vice-Principal 
Robert Alexander Fraser, B.A., Secretary of the University 
Council 


Office of the Registrar 
Donald E. Ayre, B.A., Director of Admissions 
Mona Osborne, Supervisor of Records 
Kenneth Dunbar Adams, B.Sc., L.Mus., Director of Examina- 
tions 


Office of the Bursar 

Frederick Sauer, Supervisor of Accounts 

Jack Silver, B.Com., Bookstore Manager 

Jacques Dupuis, Butlding Superintendent 

Malcolm J. Squibb, B.Com., Administrative Assistant to the 
Bursar 

W. Travers Smith, B.Sc. (Com.), B.Sc., Director of Audio- 
Visual Department 


Office of the Librarian 
Elizabeth Knapp, B.A., B.L.S., M.L.S., Head, Public Services 
Michael J. McCahill, B.A., B.L.S., Head, Technical Services 


Student Affairs Office 
A. Douglas Insleay, B.P.E., Director of Physical Education 
Paul Arsenault, B.P.E., Assistant to the Director of Physical 
Education 
Jack B. Hopkins, B.A., M.S.W., Administrative Assistant, 
Students 
Donald F. Young, M.A., Administrative Assistant, Students 


Guidance Office 
Frederick W. Denton, M.A., Counsellor 
Jack Goldner, B.A., B.Com., B.S.W., Counsellor 
John J. Skene, B.A., Counsellor 
William A. Campbell, Placement Officer (N.E.S.) 


Alumni Office 
John M. Ferguson, B.A., Alumni Executive Director and Student 
Aid Officer 
Medical Consultants 


R. E. L. Watson, M.D., C.N., Medical Officer 
Guy da Silva, M.D., Mental Hygiene Consultant 
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FACULTY (Full-Time) 


Kenneth Dunbar Adams, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), L.Mus. (McGill) 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

Kailash K. Anand, B.A. (Punjab), M.A. (Delhi), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Roger B. Angel, M.A. (McGill) 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy 

Harold M. Angell, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 

Muriel Armstrong, B.A., B.Ed. (Alta.), M.A. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Economics 

on J. Ausserleitner, B.Ped. (St. Joseph’s), M.A., Ph.D. (Mont- 

real), 

we in History 

Donald E. Ayre, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in History 

Frederick Warren Bedford, B.A. (Loyola), B.Sc. (S.G.W.), M.Sc. 

(McGill), 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 

Roslyn Belkin, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Assistant Professor of English 

William F. Black, B.Sc. (Manitoba), Ph.D. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of Biology 

Jacques Blaison, 
Technician, Physics Dept. 

Jack Bordan, B.Eng., M.Sc. (McGill), P.Eng., M.E.I.C., 
Professor of Engineering 

Michael Brian, M.A. (Oxon) 
Assistant Professor of English 

James Winfred Bridges, B.A. (McGill), M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), 
Professor Emeritus 

Audrey Bruné, B.A. (N.Y.U.), M.A. (State University of Iowa), 
Assistant Professor of English 

Donald William Burke, C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Mervin Butovsky, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of English 

Victor Byers, M.Sc. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Douglass Burns Clarke, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Professor of English and Fine Arts 

Harry A. Clinch, B.A. (Toronto), 
Associate Professor of Geography 
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Neil Compton, M.A. (McGill), M.Litt. (Cantab.), 
Professor of English 


George Robert Curnew, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.A., 
Assistant Professor of Commerce 
Michael Davenport, M.A. (Edinburgh), 
Lecturer in Economics 
James G. Dick, B.Sc., (S.G.W.), 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
Adam Dickie, B.Com. (McGill), C.A., 
Assistant Professor of Commerce 
Hedley G. Dimock, B.A. (Beloit), M.A., Ed.D. (Columbia), 
Assistant Professor of Applied Social Science 
J. Ivan Dowling, B.Sc. (St. Dunstans), M.Sc. (Notre Dame), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Owen W. Dukelow, B.A. (Minnesota), B.D. (U.T.S.), M.A., Ph.D. 
(Minnesota), 
Associate Professor of Philosophy 


James Gilchrist Finnie, B.Sc. (Com.) (S.G.W.), C.A., C.G.A., 
Professor of Accountancy 


Malcolm B. Foster, B.A. (Syracuse), M.A. (Minnesota), 
Lecturer in English 
Wynne Francis, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of English and Co-ordinator, Canadian 
Studies 


Martin Henry Franklin, B.A., B.C.L. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Commerce 


Robert Alexander Fraser, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 


William Ross Fraser, B.A. (Mt. Allison), B.D. (U.T.C.), M.A. (Dal.), 
Professor of Philosophy 


Geraldine E. Fulton, B.Sc., B.A. (Mt. Allison), M.A. (Toronto), 
M.Sc. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Carl Goldman, M.Eng. (McGill), P.Eng., M.E.I.C., 
Assistant Professor of Engineering 
Jack Goldner, B.A., B.Com. (S.G.W.), B.S.W. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Social Science 
John D. Grayson, M.A., Ph.D. (N.Y.U.), 
Assistant Professor of Spanish 


Hubert Guindon, M.A., L.Ph. (Ottawa), 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
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Henry Foss Hall, B.A. (Eastern), L.R.E. (M.D.T.C.), LL.D. 
(McMaster), D.D. (M.D.T.C.), LL.D. (McGill), 

Professor of Natural Science 

Martin Harrow, M.Sc. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

James Murray Honeyman, B.A. (McGill), A.M. (Harvard), 
Professor of Biology 

Stanley E. Horner, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.Sc. (Syracuse), 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

Muhammad Iqbal, B.A., B.Sc. Eng.(Punjab), M.Eng. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Engineering 

Kurt Jonassohn, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Sociology 

Albert Jordan, B.A. (Oxon), 
Lecturer in French 

Annamaria Ketter, Ph.D. (Vienna),‘B.L.S., M.A. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of German 

Sidney Stevens Lamb, B.A. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of English 

Ludwig Paul Lange, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), M.Sc. (Birmingham), 
Assistant Professor of Physics 

Jacques Lenoir, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Arthur Lermer, M.A. (Toronto), 
Professor of Economics 

Martin D. Lewis, Ph.B., M.A., Ph.D. (Chicago), 
Associate Professor of History 

Andrew D. Long, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 

Serge Losic, L ésL., D.E.S., Doctorat d’Université (Paris), 
Assistant Professor of French 

Lorna Elizabeth MacLean, B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Smith), 
Associate Professor of English 

Charles Franklyn MacLeod, B.Sc. (McGill), M.A. (U.B.C.),Ph.D. 

(Minnesota), 

Assistant Professor of Biology 

Samuel Madras, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), Ph.D. (McGill), 
Professor of Chemistry 

Gerald Maurice Mahoney, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), M.Sc., Ph.D. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of Psychology 

Harvey Mann, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.A., 
Assistant Professor of Accountancy 
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Edward Brian Markland, C.A., A.C.I.S., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Graham Martin, M.Sc. (U.N.B.), P.Eng., 
Assistant Professor of Engineering 
Edward Eastman McCullough, B.A. (Queen’s), M.A. (McGill), 
Professor of History 
Mary A. Mcllwraith, B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Bryn Mawr), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Janet Melvin, B.Sc. (Acadia), 
Senior Demonstrator in Botany 
Frank Marcus Molnar, B.Sc. (Yugoslavia), M.Sc. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in Biology 
Tilak Nijhowne, B.A. (Delhi), M.A. (Glasgow), 
Lecturer in Economics 
John Wilfrid O’Brien, M.A. Ph.D. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Pierre Parc; Io ésk:, DES. (Paris), 
Lecturer in French 
Donald L. Peets, B.Sc. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of Biology 
Jean-Pierre Petolas, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Associate Professor of Physics 
Alfred Pinsky, 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts 
Zoltan G. Popp, B.Com. (St. Patricks College, Ottawa), M.B.A. 
(Chicago), 
Assistant Professor of Commerce 
Harold Herbert Potter, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Professor of Sociology 
Herbert Furlong Quinn, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), Ph.D. 
(Gols: 
Professor of Political Science 
Robert Cannon Rae, B.A., B.S.W. (Toronto), S.Th. (Trinity), 
Lecturer in Applied Social Science 
Walter Rudolf Raudorf, State Dipl., Ph.D. (Vienna), 
Professor of Physics 
John L. Rossner, B.A. (Trinity), M.A. (Brown), B.D., Th.L. 
(Mashotah), 
Lecturer in Religion 
Roger Roten, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Chemistry Department Laboratory Manager 
Stephen J. Scheinberg, B.Sc. (Chicago), M.Sc. (Wisconsin), 
Assistant Professor of History 
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John Senez, B.Sc. (Manitoba), M.Sc. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Ramesh C. Sharma, M.A., M.Sc. (Delhi), Ph.D. (Toronto), 
Assistant Professor of Physics 

Leah Sherman, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (N.Y.U.), 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 


Boyd G. Sinyard, L.Th. (Queen’s, Nfld.), B.A. (Bishop’s), M.A. 
(Toronto), B.D. (Trinity), S.T.M. (G.T-.S.), 
Associate Professor of Religion 
Brian Slack, B.A. (London), M.A. (McGill) 
Lecturer in Geography 
Norman Edward Smith, B.A. (U.N.B.), M.A., Ph.D. (McGill), 
Professor of Mathematics 
Richard J. Sommer, B.A. (Minnesota), M.A. Ph.D. (Harvard), 
Assistant Professor of English 
Clifford Carroll Sparling, B.A. (Queen’s),, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
J. Alexander Sproule, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.Ps.Sc. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Applied Social Science 
Jane Stewart, B.A. (Queen’s), Ph.D. (London), 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Anne M. Stokes, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 
Gilbert Charles Taggart, M.A. (Colorado), 
Assistant Professor of French 
Abraham Tarasofsky, B.Com. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), C.A., 
Assistant Professor of Economics 
Malcolm Telford, B.Sc. (McGill), 
Senior Demonstrator in Zoology 
Claude Willett Thompson, M.A. (Oxon), 
Professor Emeritus 
Rytsa H. Tobias, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Associate Professor of English 
Francisco Tomas, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Curator in Physics 


Jean Claude Turgeon, M.A., Ph.D. (Col.), 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


John Russell Ufford, B.Eng. (McGill), M.A.Sc. (Toronto) Ph.D. 
(McGill), 
Professor of Chemistry 
Roger H. C. Verschingel, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), Ph.D. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 
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Edna Florence Vowles, B.Sc. (Bristol), 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 


Rachel Chait Wasserman, M.A. (McGill), A.M. (Rad.), Ph.D. 
(Cornell), F.W.A., 
Professor of Humanities 


Russell Vincent Webber, M.Sc. (Dal.), Ph.D. (Wisconsin), 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


James Henry Whitelaw, M.A. (Oxon), 
Professor of Modern Languages 


Paul Frederick Widdows, M.A. (Oxon), 
Assistant Professor of Classics 


Joseph Philip Zweig, B.Sc. (Com.) (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Associate Professor of Psychology 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION IN SOCIOLOGY 
Lewis A. Coser, Brandeis University, 
Visiting Professor of Sociology 
Rose Laub Coser, Harvard Medical School and Boston University, 
Visiting Professor of Sociology 
Rev. Father Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Loyola University of the South, 
Visiting Professor of Sociology 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., Cornell University, 
Visiting Professor in Sociology 


FACULTY (Part-Time) 
John W. Ainsworth, B.Com. (U.B.C.), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Thelma S. Allen, A.T.C.M., 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 
Karin Victoria Alward, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in German 
Andre Anctil, B.A., B.A.Sc. (Laval), M.Sc. (California), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
John Bruno Archer, B.A., B.Sc. (Com.) (S.G.W.), F.C.B.A., 
Lecturer in Commerce 
Leonard Arnold, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 
Paris John Arnopoulos, B.Sc., B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (N.Y.U.), 
Lecturer in Political Science 


M. Elizabeth Arrowsmith, M.A. (Queen’s), 
Lecturer in Economics 
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Alfred D. G. Arthurs, B.Ped. (Toronto), M.A. (Acadia), 
Lecturer in Social Science 

William Lindley Atkinson, B.A. (Bishop’s), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Orval Graham Barker, M.C.I., 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Rosalynd Baylin, M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

Mimi Beaudry-Losic, B.A. (Paris), M.A. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in English 

Richard Beland, M.A. (Montreal), 
Lecturer 1n Economics 

Fay Berkes, B.A. (Cornell), M.A., Ed.D. (Col.), 
Lecturer in Education 

Jean Billard, 
Lecturer in French 

Richard Billmeier, 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

William Campbell Bishop, B.Sc. (St. Francis Xavier) B.Eng. 

(Nova Scotia), Dipl. B.A. (Western), 

Lecturer in Commerce 

Jane D. Birrell, B.-A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

W. Zeev Bloom, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Hebrew 

Mary Alberta Boswall, B.Sc. (Dal.), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Ruth Briggs, B.A. (Sask.), 
Lecturer in English 

Margaret I. Broad, B.A. (McMaster), 
Lecturer in English 

Mildred Brocklehurst, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

Ralph C. C. Brown, B.Sc. (Queen’s), 
Lecturer in Engineering 

Margaret Buchanan, M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer 1n French 

Herbert Conrad Byleveld, M.Ec. (Rotterdam), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Peter C. Cameron, B.Sc. (Glasgow), C.I.A. 
Lecturer in Natural Science 

Grace H. Campbell, 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 
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Katherine B. Campbell, B.A. (Rad.), 
Lecturer in English 

Arthur Candib, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 

Sonia Caplan, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 

Rabbi Samuel Cass, B:A. (C.C.N-Y:), M:H.L., D-Hil: (.T.S3A:), 
Lecturer in Religion 

Grace Chaki, B.A. (McGill) 
Lecturer in English 

Hector Waterman Chandler, B.Sc. (Com.) (S.G.W.), M.C.L., 
Lecturer in Commerce 

John Christodoulou, B.Com. (Mt. Allison), M.B.A. (Queen’s), 
Lecturer 1n Commerce 

Leslie Gordon Clarkson, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.G.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Robert E. Cloutier, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

E. George Cochrane, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.Ed. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in English 

Frances Cohen, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

Gabriel Compton, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Lecturer in Classics 

Ernest W. V. Deathe, B.A. (Dal.), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Dennis P. De Melto, A.B. (Georgetown), M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Economics 

Karen Marie Dichow, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Sociology 

Joseph Dickstein, B.Com. (McGill), M.B.A. (Penn.), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Robert Alexander Dingwall, B.Sc. (Alta.), M.Sc. (Illinois), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Norman Robert Dobson, B.Sc. (Manchester), M.Sc. (London), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Margaret Dow, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 

Stephanie Z. Dudek, B.A. (McGill), M.A. (Columbia), Ph.D. 

CNUYEUP):, 

Lecturer in Psychology 

James D. Duncan, 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Josephine Dunn, B.A. (London), 
Lecturer in English 
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Maria Egger, Ph.D. (London), 
Lecturer in English 

Bela Egyed, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer 1n Philosophy 

Willard H. Ellis, B.A (Queen’s), M.B.A. (Western), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Kenneth Charles Etheridge, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 

Theodore A. Ewaskho, M.Sc. (E.E.) (Manitoba), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Richard Henry Fallon, B.Com. (McGill), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Edmund Fancott, 
Lecturer in English 

Edward Farrant, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer 1n French 

W. David Feist, Dipl. (Bauhaus), 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

J. W. Fiegenbaum, B.A. (Drury), B.D. (Eden Theol. Sem.), 
Lecturer in Religion 

Paul Ferencz, B.Eng. (Budapest), Ph.D. (Karlsruhe & Budapest), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

James D. Fleming, 
Lecturer 1n Accountancy 

John Flood, 
Lecturer in English 

Lorraine Gaboury-Ladouceur, M.Mus. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in English 

Maurice Gagnon, B.A. (Laval), 
Lecturer 1n French 

Helen Gardner, B.A. (Teachers College, Albany), M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

John Garstang, M.A. (Oxon), 
Lecturer in Classics 

Elvin Albert Gaudry, C.D.P., 
Lecturer 1n Accountancy 

Harry Thomas Gill, B.A. (Oxon), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Morris Godel, B.Sc. (McGill), M.B.A. (Penn.), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

William E. Gravelle, M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in Physics 

Carmen Grotta, L. ésL. (Madrid), 
Lecturer 1n Spanish 

Roger M. Haeberle, L. ésL. (Strasbourg), 
Lecturer 1n French 
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Charles R. Halford, B.Com. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), F.L.M.L., 
Lecturer in Economics 
Winston C. Hassam, 
Lecturer in Commerce 
James C. Hayes, B.Sc. (Alta.), M.Sc. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
Robert J. Hayward, C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Frances Henry, B.A. (Brooklyn College), M.A., Ph.D. (Ohio State), 
Lecturer in Sociology 
Alvin William Heron, 
Lecturer in Commerce 
Muriel C. Hill, M.A. (Glasgow), 
Lecturer in English 
Gordon Arthur Holmes, B.Com., Dip. M.B.A., (McGill), A.C.LS., 
Lecturer in Commerce 
Joan Marguerite Holmes, M.Sc. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Biology 
Gordon Robert Holst, 
Lecturer in Commerce 
James Vernon Holt, 
Lecturer in Commerce 
F. Holt Horner, B.Com. (McGill), R.I.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Rabbi Aron Horowitz, 
Lecturer in Hebrew 
Leslie G. Humber, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), Ph.D. (U.N.B.), 
Lecturer in Chemistry 
William Douglas Innes, B.Com. (S.G.W.), A.C.I.S., C.G.A., 
Lecturer in Commerce 
Lucille Irvine, M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Psychology 
Jean Maurice Jarry, M.A., L. és Sc., L. és Ped. (Montreal), M.Sc. 
(McGill), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
R. Colin Jonas, B.A. (S.G.W.), B.Sc. (Springfield), 
Lecturer in English 
Henry King, B.A. (Oxon), 
Lecturer in English 
Arthur S. Klimes, B.Sc., B.Com. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Commerce 
Victor E. Knight, 
Lecturer in English 
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Thomas Kubicek, B.A., B.Com. (S.G.W.), M.A., Ph.D., (Montreal), 
RAG 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Edward Laine, 
Lecturer in History 
Silvia Eileen Lamb, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 
Stefan Lamed, L. és Sc. (Paris & Montpellier, France), 
Lecturer in Economics 
Leopold Launitz-Schurer Jr., B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in History 
Barbara Lavender, 
Lecturer in Commerce 
Edward Pitt Lawson, A.B. (Bowdoin College), A.M. (N.Y.U.), 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 
Irving Peter Layton, B.Sc. (Macdonald), M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 
Joan C. Le Gall, B.A. (Alta.), M.A. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in French 
Marjorie H. Lewis, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 
Ralph’ “Dale. “Einton; BCom. (McGill), L.LAgnG-A., 3A,Gs:, 
hers: 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Murray Lippman, B.Com. (McGill), M.B.A. (Michigan), C.A., 
Lee 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Manuel M. Litwin, B.Sc., B.Eng. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
Jose Lobato, 
Lecturer in Spanish 
James C. Logan, B.A. (McGill), A.M. (Col.), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 
Phyllis Loiselle, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in French 
Demetrius Louizos, B.Eng. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Physics 
Robert J. MacDonald, B.A. (Acadia), M.A. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in English 
David B. MacFarlane, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in Journalism 
Bruce Mallen, B.Com. (S.G.W.), M.Sc. (Col.,), M.B.A. (Michigan), 
PhD? (NOY); 
Lecturer in Commerce 
James C. Manning, B.Sc. (Northeastern), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
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Ruth Manson, B.A. (U.B.C.), 
Lecturer in English 

Michael Marsden, M.A. (Cantab.), M.Sc. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Geography 

Thomas Massiah, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), M.Sc. (McGill), Ph.D. (Mont- 

real), 

Lecturer in Chemistry 

Gerald Ulric Maurice, B.A. (Ottawa), L.Sc.Soc., M.A. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Harry McBride, B.A. (Queen’s) 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Joseph A. McCann, 
Lecturer in Commerce 

William McGregor, B.A. (Queen’s) 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Bernard Joseph Mendelsohn, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Audrey Miller, M.A. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in English 

Malcolm H. Miller, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

George Hampden Stanley Mills, B.A. (Bishop’s), M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in History 

John McEvoy Moore, 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Harry W. Mroz, B.Sc. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Paul Gallus Muller, Dipl. Ing. Agr. (Switzerland), M.S.A. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Barrington B. Myers, B.Com. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Economics 

Arthur Vernon Neil, B.A. (Manitoba), C.A., 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Shailabala Nijhowne, B.A. (Delhi), M.A. (Cantab.), 
Lecturer in Economics 

Joseph Edward O’Brien, B.A., B.C.L. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

John Michael O’Flynn, B.A. (Queen’s, Belfast), 

Lecturer in English 

Beatrice Opala, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

Miriam M. Packer, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 
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edward Russell Paterson, B.A. (McGill), 
Assistant Professor of Natural Science 

Ruth A. Pearce, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

Martin M. Perlman, M.Sc., Ph.D. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Hugh McDowell Peters, B.A. (Queen’s), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Beatrice Mary Petrie, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

Peter Pick, B.Com. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Gwendoline Pilkington, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 

Harry Pilkington, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Andre Provencher, B.A. (Montreal), L. ésL. (Lille), 
Lecturer in French 

Maria Prus, 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

ea, Mo Read'824.> B'Se.(S:.G.W)), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Stanley Davis Reavely, C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

David D. Rendleman, M.A. (Washington), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Howard Berlind Ripstein, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.A., 
Lecturer 1n Commerce 

J.. Paul Rivet, B:Se.. (S.G-.W.), M.A. (Columbia); 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

David N.S. Robertson, B.A.-(Queen’s), B.Paed. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Lee A.. Robertson, B:Com. (S.G.W.), R.LAg 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Sybil Ross, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.S.S.W. (Boston), A.C.S.W., 
Lecturer in Applied Social Science 

Brian Rothwell, B.Sc. (Queen’s, Belfast), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Dieter KX. Schroder, B.Eng. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Engineering 

David Schwartz, B.A. (Queen’s), B.C.L. (McGill), LL.M. (Har- 

vard), 

Lecturer in Political Science 
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Harry H. Schwartz, B.Eng. (McGill), S.M. (M.I.T.), P.Eng., 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Ursula Schweiger, dipl.rer.pol. (Hamburg), 
Lecturer in Economics 

Tomohiko Sekine, B.Soc.Sc. (Hitotsubashi), 
Lecturer in Economics 

Brian U. Seville, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

James Hassett Shaw, B.Com. (S.G.W.), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 

Sandor Alex Siklos, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Yehuda David Silberman, 
Lecturer in Hebrew 

Vivian Silver, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 

Peter Kirk Sinclair, B.A. (McGill), M.A. (Duke), 
Lecturer in Economics 

Ruth Smith, B.A. (Queen’s, N.C.), M.A. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in English 

John Smola, B.Com., B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A., Ph.D. (Montreal), 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Edith Anne Spence, M.A. (Manitoba), 
Lecturer in English 

Norma Springford, C.D.A., 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 

Samuel E. Stallard, B.Sc. (Mt. Allison), M.A. (U.N.B.), 
Lecturer in Mathematics 

Louis Egon Tarandi, Dipl.Ing. (Estonia), P.Eng., M.E.I.C., 
Lecturer in Engineering 

David E. Thomas, B.A. (Wales), 
Lecturer in English 

Merton Stafford Threlfall, 
Lecturer in Commerce 

William Thurston Thomas Topham, B.Sc. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in Natural Science 

Edgar [A> Trott; 
Lecturer in Commerce 

Lila Van Toch, L. ésL (Lille), M.A. (Durham), 
Lecturer in French 

Ludwig Paul Wagner, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Philosophy 

David Paul Wakfer, B.A.Sc., M.A. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in Physics 
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Miles Gilbert Walker, B.A. (McGill), 
Lecturer in English 
Frances Watson, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in History 
Donald S. Wells, B.A. (Bishop’s), M.B.A. (Western), C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Max Westelman, B.Eng. (McGill), 
Lecturer in Engineering 
Henrietta Louise Weyland, B.A. (S.G.W.), M.A. (Middlebury), 
Lecturer in English 
Orson Wheeler, B.A. (Bishop’s), R.C.A., S.S.C., 
Lecturer in Fine Arts 
Mary Winspear, M.A., Ph.D. (Toronto), 
Lecturer in English 
Adele Wiseman, B.A. (Manitoba), 
Lecturer in English ‘ 
Peter Wolkove, C.A., 
Lecturer in Accountancy 
Morris Lloyd Wood, 
Lecturer in Geography 
Mary Thora Worrell, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 
Beatrice Wrath, B.A. (S.G.W.), 
Lecturer in English 
Stanley Yetnikoff, B.Com. (McGill), L.I.A., C.A., 
Lecturer in English 
Murray Yudin, B.Com. (McGill), C.A., 
Lecturer in Political Science 
Steven C. Zakaib, B.A. (S.G.W.), 


Lecturer in French 


LIBRARIANS 

Keith Crouch, B.A. (Queen’s), B.L.S. (McGill), M.A. (N.Y.U.), 

University Librarian 
Margery Allen, B.A., B.L.S. (McGill) 
Mary Cunningham, B.A., B.L.S. (Toronto) 
Monica Czanyo, M.A. (Edinburgh), B.L.S. (McGill) 
Louisa Fair, M.A. (McGill) 
Erika Gottlieb, B.A. (S.G.W.), B.L.S. (McGill) 
Solomon Katz, B.A. (McMaster), B.L.S. (Toronto) 
Elizabeth Knapp, B.A. (Saskatchewan), M.L.S. (Toronto) 
Michael McCahill, B.A. (U.B.C.), B.L.S. (Toronto) 
Anna Reich-Polgar, M.A. (Pecs.), B.L.S. (Montreal) 
Robert Van den Berg, B.A. (S.G.W.), B.L.S. (McGill) 


History and Aims of the University 
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THE HISTORY AND THE AIMS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Sir George Williams University is a Corporation chartered by the 
Provincial Legislature to conduct a “‘University within the Province 
of Quebec,’”’ and empowered by that Charter to grant the approp- 
riate degrees, diplomas, and certificates. 


It is the concentration of formal education in the Montreal 
Y.M.C.A., and developed from the formal educational work of that 
Association which was inaugurated in 1873, and took the form, at 
that time, of unit evening courses in vocational and general educa- 
tional subjects, later co-ordinated into the system known as the 
Y.M.C.A. schools. 


In 1920, the Evening High School was inaugurated to meet the 
educational needs of young men employed in Montreal, and in 1926, 
the name Sir George Williams College was adopted, to designate 
from that time forward, the expanding formal educational program 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Montreal. (Sir George 
Williams was the founder of the Y.M.C.A. in London, June 6, 1844, 
seven years before it was established in Canada, when, in 1851, in 
Montreal, the first Y.M.C.A. in North America was established.) 
At the same time, the College was made co-educational. 


In 1928, the Association held a building campaign for $1,500,000, 
» part of which sum was to provide enlarged facilities for the work of 
the College. 


In 1929, the College program was extended to include the first 
year of studies at the university level in Arts, Science, Commerce, 
and pre-Engineering, in the evenings, only. From that time onward, 
the growth of the institution, particularly in its university level 
courses, has grown yearly and rapidly. In 1931, in spite of the 
depression, the Junior College was organized, offering two full years 
of University work in Arts, Science, and Commerce, and leading 
to the Diploma of Associate, and in 1932, day courses were in- 
augurated for the first time, providing pre-professional and Associate 
programs of study in the same three fields. Finally, in 1934, the two 
year programs in Arts, Science, and Commerce were expanded to 
four-year curricula culminating in the award of the Bachelor’s 
Degree in Arts, Science, and Commerce. The members of the first 
class graduated in 1936. 


During these years the College was conducted under a Charter 
of the Montreal Young Men’s Christian Association (consolidation, 
June 1888). In March, 1948, however, it was granted a Charter in 
its own right as a college or university (Quebec, No. 175, 12 George 
VI, 1948), establishing it a body corporate and politic. By special 
by-law of agreement, however, it still operates as the formal edu- 
cational arm of the Montreal Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and as such characteristically is still primarily concerned with young 


~ 
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men and women who are employed in the day and in their full 
development as persons, spiritually, intellectually, and socially, 
through the medium of its formal educational programs and related 
extra-curricular activities. But in spite of this emphasis and concern 
for its evening classes, an expanding program of full-time studies 
for day students is constantly being developed to meet the needs in 
this area. And, although Sir George Williams is fundamentally a 
Christian institution, and Christian education therein is of the 
utmost importance, its doors are open without discrimination to all 
those of other faiths who wish to come. 

In 1952, the Association held a building campaign for $3,300,000, 
the major part of which provided the college with a new building 
especially designed and built to accommodate its activities, hitherto 
housed, in its rapid expansion, in inadequate and temporary ‘‘an- 
nexes’’ throughout the neighbourhood. In 1956, the College occupied 
a new building constructed especially for its use from funds con- 
tributed by the community. Already, these new quarters are being 
used beyond their maximum capacity. After continuing study the 
university has decided to expand its facilities, and an additional 
building is anticipated for 1966-67. The University is still studying, 
intensively, its future and the ways in which it can make an even 
larger and better contribution to the community. A first step in this 
direction was made in 1957 when a three year Engineering program 
was added to the curriculum, and plans have been approved to 
expand this to a full five-year program. The fourth year of Engineer- 
ing will be offered for the first time in 1966-67. In 1961, the first 
Honours programs were announced, and others will be announced 
in the future. 

With its efficient new building, and without a campus, located 
as it is in the heart of downtown Montreal where it is most readily 
accessible to its students, Sir George Williams has grown over the 
years, not only in numbers, but in the acceptance and esteem of its 
community and among other institutions of higher learning. Its 
status was clarified on December 18, 1959, when the Provincial 
Legislature passed an amendment to its act of incorporation chang- 
ing its name to Sir George Williams University. 

The fundamental educational philosophy of Sir George Williams 
University is that its chief concern shall be the development of 
persons, through the medium of formal education and its correlated 
activities. It is recognized that this is not accomplished by mere rote 
learning. While the subject matter of the curriculum is divided into 
“courses” for the sake of convenience in administration, the primary 
aim of the University is that students shall grow in character and 
personality as well as in those techniques and appreciations which 
may be required in full and satisfactory living. The units which go to 
make up such growth may be conveniently classified as attitudes, 
abilities, and skills. It is the development of these that the Uni- 
versity endeavours to foster in its students. 
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This principle is not in the least opposed to good scholarship. On 
the contrary, scholarship can be sound only when it is vital, when it 
is a living process. For example, attitudes, or ways of feeling toward 
individuals, institutions, and other elements of one’s environment, 
are as much a part of a person’s growth as is the attainment of 
information, important though this may be. 

Because of varying interests, aptitudes, and vocational aims, a 
modern educational institution must provide a wide range of educa- 
tional experiences for its students. In the University these exper- 
iences, traditionally called the ‘‘curriculum’’, are divided into three 
broad areas of life, viz.: (a) the nature of the world in which we live 
(the Natural Sciences), (b) the nature of man and of the society of 
which he is a part (the Social Sciences), and (c) the cultural heritage 
of thought, language, and the arts which, though it reaches back to 
the dawn of history, is being continuously remade in our day (the 
Humanities). Believing that educated people should come into 
intimate contact with all of these areas of life, it is provided that the 
academic experience of every student shall include work in each of 
these major fields. One attempt to accomplish this is the provision 
of the three exploratory or survey courses in these three fields. The 
emphasis placed upon the study of contemporary English literature 
and of modern writings in the fields of science, social science, and 
the arts is another indication of this point of view. A fourth division 
of the University curriculum (Commerce), while distinctly practical 
and vocational in emphasis, is related in teaching and course content 
to the basic philosophy of the University, since that philosophy is 
based on the belief that there is no genuine conflict between the 
learning skills and the development of persons, that if sound personal 
attitudes are to be developed they may be as readily developed in 
so-called ‘“‘vocational”’ courses as in those that are more traditionally 
academic in nature. Students following the Commerce Curriculum 
may take a large part of their work in the other three major fields. 

The members of the staff of Sir George Williams University are 
interested in the teaching and guidance of students, and contacts 
between faculty members and students are not confined to the 
classroom. While students are encouraged to do independent and 
constructive work, staff members are available for consultation. 


Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 


DEGREE OF BACHELOR. The University is divided into four 
Faculties, Arts, Science, Commerce, and Engineering. The degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Commerce 
are awarded upon completion of four-year courses of study in the 
Day Division or the equivalent in the Evening Division. The 
degree of Bachelor of Engineering is awarded after the completion 
of a five-year program of study in the Day Division. Only the first 
three years of the program are offered in the Evening Division. 
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DipLoMAS OF ASSOCIATE. For students who plan to spend less 
time in study beyond high school graduation than is required for a 
Bachelor’s degree the University offers three two-year programmes 
(longer in the Evening Division) leading to the diplomas of Associate 
in Arts, Associate in Science, and Associate in Commerce. Work 
done in fulfilment of the requirements for the Associate’s diploma 
is applicable, of course, for credit toward a degree. 


DIpPLoMA IN ASSOCIATION SCIENCE. This diploma is awarded to 
students training for the Y.M.C.A. secretaryship, for professional 
training taken concurrently with studies for the Bachelor’s degree. 


CERTIFICATE IN ENGINEERING. Students who successfully com- 


plete the three-year program in Engineering will be awarded a Cer- 
tificate in Engineering. 


CERTIFICATE OF CREDIT. Students taking partial programmes, 
i.e., those who are following one or more subjects but are not 
proceeding to a degree or diploma, are awarded a Certificate of 
Credit in each subject upon completing the required work and 


passing the required examination, upon request at the Records 
Office. 


Graduation Ceremonies 


The Spring Convocation is held each year around the end of May. 
On this occasion those who have completed their studies during the 
regular session of the University receive their awards. The Degrees 
of Bachelor, the Diplomas of Associate, the Certificates in Engineer- 
ing, and the Diplomas in Association Science are all presented at 
the Spring Convocation. Winners of the major prizes of the Univers- 
ity are also announced. 


The Fall Convocation is held around the end of November for 
students who have completed degree requirements during the sum- 
mer session or by means of extra examinations. Any student grad- 
uating in the Fall is considered to be a member of the Graduating 
Class of the following year, and is eligible for prizes, etc., at that 
time. 


Enrollment 


The total enrollment of Sir George Williams University and the 
Sir George Williams Schools during the regular winter session of 
1963-1964 was 15,310 individual students. Of these 10,693 were in 
the University (Faculties of Arts, Science, and Commerce), day and 
evening divisions. During the summer session, 1963, there were 
3,742 individual students enrolled in the University and Schools. Of 
these, 1,969 were in the University. 
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Men and Women Students 


The University is co-educational, women being admitted to all 
courses on the same basis as are men. 


Evening Division 


For employed men and women who for financial or other reasons 
are unable to attend university by day the Evening Division of the 
University offers the same programmes and courses of study as are 
available in the Day Division. 


The outlines of the various courses of study, on pages 120 to 196 of 
this Announcement, apply to both Day and Evening Divisions. The 
standard of achievement demanded of the students in the Evening 
Division is strictly that of the Day Division, the subject matter is 
the same and equal academic credit is allowed. 


Partial course students also are enrolled in the Evening Division. 
These include all those who wish to enroll for single subjects at the 
college level without necessarily working toward a diploma or 
degree. 


In 1963 Sir George Williams University offered in its Evening 
Division sections of several of its basic introductory degree courses 
in the French language. This experiment, which is being continued 
this year, is designed to be helpful to evening students who are able 
to take university work in the French language. 


The introductory courses which will have French sections during 
the 1964-65 academic year are listed in the University Timetable 
for the Evening Division. 


Students planning to proceed to a degree should note that since 
most of the University courses are given in the English language, 
they must show reasonable ability to follow courses in that language. 


Facilities and Services 
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FACILITIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Sir George Williams University and the five Sir George Williams 
Schools occupy a modern six story building, completed in 1956, 
on Drummond Street, the second and third floors of the Drummond 
Street Y.M.C.A. building immediately adjacent to it and five floors 
of a neighbouring building. 


LABORATORIES. The University has laboratories with modern 
equipment to assist in the teaching of many subjects. There are 
elementary, advanced, and special-purpose laboratories for Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, and Engineering. A statistics Laboratory with 
desk calculators serves students in Economics and Sociology, as 
well as others. The psychology laboratory, and the Geography 
laboratory, are used by students in these areas, and the draughting 
rooms serve several departments. 


CoMPUTER. The computer center has a variety of electronic 
equipment including an IBM 1620 computer. Students in Engineer- 
ing must become familiar with computer operations, and are re- 
quired to take a course in computer programming. The computer 
center also provides services to many University departments, 
particularly the Registrar’s Office. 


Stupios. Four Art studios are available for work in drawing 
and painting, modelling and sculpture, and all phases of fine and 
applied art. 


CLAssrooMs. The classrooms of the University are in continuous 
use, day and evening. Three of these rooms bear names in honour of 
the late D. A. Budge, Esq., the late Abner Kingman, Esq., and the 
late C. T. Williams, Esq. In addition there is an auditorium seating 
400 students and equipped with stage, dressing rooms, and scene 
shop. The auditorium is named in honour of the late Colonel Gerald 
Walker Birks. 


LIBRARY. The library, under the direction of trained librarians, 
makes available a growing collection of books, periodicals, govern- 
ment publications and other library materials for circulation or 
reading room use. The reading room has accommodation for approx- 
imately three hundred students at one time. 


CHAPEL. The Captain’s Chapel, with its modern-romanesque 
architecture, stained glass and organ, provides an atmosphere con- 
ducive to quiet meditation and spiritual inspiration. 


GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING PooL. Students, on request, are 
entitled to Central Y.M.C.A. membership cards which provide 
full membership privileges to day students and limited privileges to 
evening students during the academic terms. In accordance with 
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this practice students may use the gymnasia, swimming pool and 
other physical facilities of Central Y.M.C.A. as members. In addi- 
tion, some scheduled time in these facilities is alloted for special 
University programs such as Athletic Nights, inter-University con- 
tests, intramural events, etc. 


RESIDENCE. Sir George Williams University is a non-residential 
institution, and students from out-of-town are responsible for 
their own living arrangements. For further information see page 44. 


STUDENT GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Education being considered the process of stimulating and guiding 
the growth of individual students, all of the incidentals of education 
—instructors, courses of study, textbooks, examinations—are 
valuable only in so far as they serve these ends. To help students 
obtain their Educational goals,the University has for many years 
maintained a programme of educational, vocational, and personal 
guidance and counselling for its students. While all members of the 
administrative staff and instructional staff are responsible for 
student guidance as a part of their duties, and while several of these 
members possess a background of experience in the techniques of 
such work, a trained counselling staff consisting of professional 
psychologists, is primarily responsible for the co-ordination and 
development of the student guidance programme. 


Psychological Testing Program 


All new students in the Day Division (freshmen and upperclass- 
men) are required, as part of the admission process, to complete 
a psychological testing program. This program is designed to collect 
information about the personalities, aptitudes, interests, and study 
methods of the students involved. Such information is subsequently 
used as a basis for academic, vocational, and personal counselling 
and guidance. 


Guidance 


In recognition of the varying interests, aptitudes, and vocational 
aims of its students, the University has for many years maintained a 
programme of educational and vocational guidance. Extensive use 
is made of methods ior determining a student’s aptitudes, abilities, 
interests, and other personality characteristics. All students are 
encouraged to contact the Student Guidance Service early in their 
academic careers concerning orientation to university work, prob- 
lems involving study habits, selection of suitable courses of study, 
and the choice of a vocation. Counsellors are prepared to assist 
students with such problems at any time. 
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Guidance Library 


A special reference library of psychological and vocational infor- 
mation is maintained as a supplement to the student guidance 
services. This library includes information on personal and industrial 
applications of psychology, various vocational fields, techniques of 
improving verbal skills, and many other topics. There is also an 
extensive section, known as the Careers Library, providing compre- 
hensive up-to-date information on a wide variety of professional, 
industrial and business vocations. 


Effective Reading 


As a service to students whose problems stem from poor reading 
and study habits, the University offers a programme of training in 
effective reading techniques. Designed to improve reading skill in 
all its aspects, the course consists of a series of 16mm films, tachisto- 
scopic training, and drill exercises for directing attention to compre- 
hension and critical reading. This course is given as frequently as 
possible during the year for both Day and Evening Students. 


Personal Counselling 


It is not unusual that, during the time spent in gaining an educa- 
tion, a student may be faced with a complex personal or emotional 
problem. Although these problems may not directly involve uni- 
versity studies, they may have a serious effect on them. Since such 
difficulties have a direct bearing on the development of the student 
as a person, the University offers whatever assistance it can. Both 
psychological and psychiatric counselling are provided. 


Placement 


In co-operation with the National Employment Service, a Place- 
ment Office with two full time officers is provided for students of 
the University. Through this Office the full resources of the National 
Employment Service are made accessible to all students seeking 
part time employment during the academic year, employment 
during the summer and employment upon graduation. 


Students and their parents are urged to take full advantage of 
these services. 


University Bookstores 


All books and supplies required may be purchased at the Uni- 
versity Bookstore. Students should consult a book-list at the 
University Bookstore and be sure of the edition required before 
buying books. The Paperback Bookstore has nearly three thousand 
titles in stock for supplementary reading lists. 


Student Organizations 
Student Government 
Athletics & Physical Education 
Student Services 


Financial Aid 


Graduates 


INFORMATION OBTAINABLE FROM THE ASSISTANT DEAN, STUDENTS 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Office of the Assistant Dean (Students) 


This office, through its administrative officers, has University 
responsibility for certain non-academic aspects of student life. These 
include the extra-curricular program, physical education and ath- 
letics, certain personnel services, scholarships, bursaries, and 
financial aid to students. 


Housing 


The University prepares a list of rooming houses, apartments and 
homes that are available for students from outside Montreal. For 
information about these accommodations, students should contact 
the Student Affairs Office during September or early October. 


Health Service 


The University maintains an equipped First Aid Room staffed by 
a registered nurse. 

The students are entitled to the service of the nurse when ill. 
Serious cases are referred to a physician of the student’s choice, or 
to local hospitals. 

Insurance: In co-operation with the Students’ Undergraduate 
Society, the University has made available a voluntary Student 
Accident Plan for all day students. The details of the plan are mailed 
to students each year. 

Health Certificate: As all new day undergraduates are required to 
submit a health certificate, a permanent health record is maintained 
in the Health Service. 


Residence 


Sir George Williams University is a non-residential institution 
and students from out-of-town are responsible for their own living 
arrangements. 

Men: Some men students may reside in the Y.M.C.A. dormitory 
which occupies the building adjacent to the University. A limited 
number of rooms is available at a special student rate for full time 
day students during the academic year. Information about such 
reservations should be obtained in advance from the Residence 
Secretary, Central Y.M.C.A., 1441 Drummond Street, Montreal, 
Quebec. 

Women: The residences of the Montreal Y.W.C.A. or the Julia 
Drummond Residence, within walking distance of the University, 
are recommended for women students. Particulars may be obtained 
from the Institutional Manager, Y.W.C.A., 1355 Dorchester Street 
West, Montreal, Quebec, or the Superintendent of the Julia Drum- 
mond Residence, 1208 St. Mark Street, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Overseas and Out-of-Town Students 


In 1963-64, there were 228 students from 26 countries registered 
at the University in addition to 222 Canadian students from outside 
Montreal. Emphasis is placed upon the integration of these students 
into the student body, and there is a program of orientation to 
Canada for those students from other countries. 


Student Organizations 


The University encourages and supports student activities and 
organizations in the belief that through such endeavours and associa- 
tions much real benefit may accrue to students. The Students’ 
Undergraduate Society in the Day Division, and the Evening 
Students’ Association in the Evening Division, are responsible for 
the initiation and control of a wide range of student programs of 
both a cultural and social nature. Students are free to choose the 
number and kinds of activities in which they wish to participate. 
However, it is the responsibility of the student to exercise the 
privilege of freedom in the best interests of the University. 


Student Government 


The primary purpose of student government is to provide students 
with the means to regulate student-sponsored activities, organiza- 
tions, publications, and any other matters properly subject to their 
jurisdiction. Individual participation in a leadership capacity is 
regulated by the academic requirements stipulated in the student 
constitutions, and by the University. 


Student Publications 


All student publications, including the weekly newspaper ‘“THE 
GEORGIAN”, are financed out of the Students’ Activity fee and 
are under the jurisdiction of the student government. 


Dramatics and University Choir 


Students are encouraged to participate in the University Choir, 
and the ‘‘“GEORGIAN PLAYERS”. These organizations have 
professional supervision and direction. 


Annual Seminar on International Affairs 


Each year, early in the academic term, the Student Societies 
sponsor a seminar on a topic of international importance. This pro- 
gramme attracts university delegates from all over the world and 
presents a number of prominent speakers. Sessions of the seminar 
are open to the students of the University. 
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Athletics 

The University is a member of the Ottawa-St. Lawrence Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association, and the Canadian Intercollegiate 
Athletic Union. Representative teams in most sports are sponsored, 
and participation in intercollegiate athletics is encouraged. A 
regular program of intramural sports is conducted each year, and 
special interest activities such as curling, bowling, badminton, 
swimming, fencing, etc., are encouraged. The program is governed 
by the University Athletic Council which has representation from 
the student body, the Faculty Council, the Association of Alumni, 
and the University Board of Governors. 
Eligibility 

Participation in inter-collegiate athletics is dependent upon 
satisfactory academic performance, and students may not compete 
for outside organizations without written permission from the 
Athletic Council. These regulations are academic in nature, and are 
designed to prevent a student from being involved in a programme 
which is detrimental to his scholastic progress. 


Responsibility of University 

While every reasonable precaution will be taken to prevent 
accidents, students are reminded that participation in athletics and 
other curricular or extra-curricular activities in the University is 
entirely at their own risk. The University accepts no responsibility 
for the loss of personal effects. 


World Service 


As part of the world-wide movement of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, organized in about 70 countries in all parts of the 
world, the University participates each year in the support of the 
World Service Fund of the Association. This fund is used to assist 
the indigenous Y.M.C.A. movements in about 26 countries which 
require aid from the International Committee. Once each year, a 
“WORLD SERVICE WEEK” is held in the University, during 
which students, staff, Board of Governors, and other interested 
friends are given the opportunity of making a voluntary contribu- 
tion in aid of this important work. 


The. Garnet Key Society 

The Garnet Key Society is an one Society instituted to 
represent the University as hosts at special events; to orient stud- 
ents to University life; and to provide general assistance to the 
University and its legally constituted entities. 

A Garnet Key Society member may be identified by uniform 
while on duty. Male members wear a Garnet jacket, white trousers, 
and Garnet Key tie, while female members wear a white blazer and 
Garnet skirt. 
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GRADUATES 


ASSOCIATION OF ALUMNI: The Association of Alumni was 
organized by the first graduating classes of the University in 1937, 
to perpetuate the fellowship established in their years at the Uni- 
versity, to preserve an interest in education, and to work extra- 
murally for the welfare of the University. Each University under- 
graduate automatically becomes a member upon graduation and 
eligible for all the benefits of membership. The Association publishes 
a quarterly magazine — ‘““THE POSTGRAD” — which is sent to 
all members and any others interested in the University, and is 
always ready to give assistance or advice to any undergraduate or 
graduate. 


STUDENT LOAN FuND. The Association of Alumni Student Loan 
Fund grants financial assistance to students. These loans are based 
solely on the student’s financial need. All loans are repayable 
within two years of graduating from or leaving the university, or if 
the student continues his studies elsewhere, upon graduating from 
or leaving that College or University to which he may transfer. 


KENNETH E. Norris MeEmoriAL LeEcTuRES. In 1961, the 
Association of Alumni, in co-operation with the University and the 
Student Societies inaugurated an annual series of guest lectures 
by outstanding men of our time in memory of the late Kenneth E. 
Norris, Principal of Sir George Williams College from 1936 to 1956. 


FURTHER ALUMNI INFORMATION FROM Mr. J. F. FERGUSON, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALUMNI. 
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Scholarships 


INFORMATION OBTAINABLE FROM THE ASSISTANT DEAN, STUDENTS 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND BURSARIES 
The Mount Royal IODE Scholarship: To be awarded to a 


second year Science student at the end of the 1964-65 academic 
year. The student must be Canadian by birth. The award will cover 
tuition and related University fees during the three years leading to 
the Bachelor of Science degree providing satisfactory academic pro- 
gress is made each year by the student. 

Abner Kingman Scholarships: In the evening division only, 
five scholarships of $50.00 each, endowed by personal gift of the 
late Abner Kingman in 1928, awarded annually to students who have 
attended the University for at least one academic year and who 
show great promise. 

D. A. Budge Memorial Scholarships: In the evening division, 
a series of scholarships in memory of the late D. A. Budge from the 
bequest of the late W. G. Cheney, tenable in Sir George Williams 
High School. Four of these scholarships are tenable in the first year 
of the University in the evening division, on the basis of work done 
in the final year of the High School. 

Birks-Beaton Memorial Scholarship: Established by the 
Metropolitan Board of the Montreal Y.M.C.A. in memory of the 
late Gerald W. Birks, President of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Montreal from 1922 to 1950 and the late John W. 
Beaton, General Secretary from 1920 to 1951. This Scholarship of 
$150.00 is to be awarded annually, when merited, to a Y.M.C.A. 
fellowship student on the basis of academic standing after having 
completed at least one year at Sir George Williams University. 

Birks-Beaton Memorial Bursary: This Bursary of $150.00 is 
awarded annually, when merited, toa Y.M.C.A. fellowship student 
in his or her first year at the University by the Metropolitan Board 
of the Montreal Y.M.C.A. It is established in memory of the late 
Gerald W. Birks, President of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Montreal from 1922 to 1950 and the late John W. Beaton, 
General Secretary, from 1920 to 1951. 


John W. Ross Memorial Scholarship: In the day division, 
this Scholarship is established by the family of the late John W. 
Ross, President of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Mont- 
real from 1905 to 1915. $150.00 is awarded annually toa Y.M.C.A. 
fellowship student on the basis of academic standing after having 
completed at least one year at Sir George Williams University. 

The Montreal Hi-Y Scholarship: A Scholarship of $150.00 per 
year, for a maximum of a four year period, is to be offered annually 
to a Montreal high school graduate who has been, in his or her final 
year at high school, an active member of a Hi-Y Club. Selection 
will be based on academic standing, activity and service in Hi-Y 
and leadership potential. Applications for this Scholarship must be 
submitted before August 15th each year. 
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Sir George Williams University Memorial Scholarship: In 
the day division, this Scholarship was established by the Veterans’ 
Society and other students of Sir George Williams University in 
1949, and maintained by them in subsequent years. A four year 
Scholarship, covering tuition fees, for courses at Sir George Williams 
University in the faculties of Arts, Science, or Commerce, for a son 
or daughter of a serviceman or servicewoman of the Canadian 
Armed Forces who died during or due to World War II (1939-1945). 
A student receiving this Scholarship in his first year will receive it 
in subsequent years provided he maintains the required standards. 

Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides 
fees and monthly allowances for children of veterans whose death 
was attributable to military service. Enquiries should be directed to 
the nearest District Office of the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

National Council of Jewish Women of Canada Bursaries: 
In the day and evening divisions bursary awards are provided 
according to financial need. It is expected that students will under- 
take to repay grants after graduation. 

National Council of Jewish Women (Montreal Section) 
Scholarship: Awarded annually, at the discretion of the University 
Scholarship Committee, to an undergraduate student in the evening 
division of the Arts faculty who has achieved scholastic standing 
and is in need of financial assistance. The amount of this award is 
$100.00. 

P.E.O. Scholarship: In the day or evening division, a Scholar- 
ship of $50.00 is awarded annually to a student in any year who 
demonstrates scholastic ability and has the need of financial 
assistance to pay tuition fees. 

The Hugh Millar Scholarship Fund: The sum of $500.00 is 
made available to day or evening Engineering students, in any year, 
who have good academic achievement and who need financial 
assistance to pay for tuition fees. Applications must be submitted 
before May 15th. 

The Hugh Millar Loan Fund: The sum of $500.00 is made 
available to day or evening Engineering students, in any year, who 
have good academic achievement and who need financial assistance 
to pay tuition fees. This loan is repayable after graduation from the 
University in accordance with regulations established for the Uni- 
versity Loan Fund. Application forms may be obtained from the 
Bursar’s Office. 

Riddell, Stead, Graham and Hutchison Service Award: 
Awarded annually to a third year Commerce student entering 
fourth year with the intention of continuing studies with a practising 
firm of Chartered Accountants on graduation. The award, con- 
sisting of payment of tuition and other fees for the final year, will 
be made, on recommendation of the Dean of Commerce. Application 
should be made not later than February 28. 
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Malcolm Jacob Weiner Memorial Scholarship: A sum of 
$50.00 available annually for the tuition of any needy student 
at Sir George Williams University. 

Professor John Hughes Scholarships: In the day division 
two Scholarships of $250.00 each to be awarded annually to two 
students with high scholastic standing in Arts or Science. Awards 
to be made by the Scholarship Committee on the basis of merit and 
not by application. 

The IBM Thomas J. Watson Memorial Bursary Pro- 
gramme: IBM makes available $1,000.00 annually to each of a 
number of Canadian universities to provide undergraduate bursaries 
which are known as the IBM—Thomas J. Watson Memorial 
Bursaries. The objective of the Programme is to provide financial 
assistance to needy undergraduates in any year’of any faculty who 
are of good academic standing. 

The Mitsu Tamura Tani Memorial Bursary: In the day and 
evening divisions, a fund of $100.00 per annum to be awarded to 
help a deserving and needy student whose life-work is in the field 
of service to mankind. 

L. W. Anderson Scholarships and Bursaries: In the day and 
evening divisions, a fund of $500.00 per annum to be awarded at the 
discretion of the Scholarship Committee on the basis of need and 
academic standing. 

Norman P. Woods Scholarships and Bursaries: In the day 
and evening divisions, the sum of $100.00 per annum to be awarded 
at the discretion of the Scholarship Committee on the basis of need 
and academic standing. 

F. B. Walls Scholarships and Bursaries: In the day and eve- 
ning divisions, a fund of $1,000.00 per annum to be awarded at the 
discretion of the Scholarship Committee on the basis of need and 
academic standing. 

J. H. Andrews Limited Scholarship: In the day division, a 
sum of $1,000.00 to be awarded to a student who has completed the 
first year of the Commerce degree curriculm. The award is to be 
distributed over the remaining three-year period of study. Satisfac- 
tory scholastic standing will be expected at the end of each academic 
year. The recipient must be a Canadian citizen. 

Zeller’s Scholarships: In the day and evening division, two 
scholarships of $100.00 each, to be awarded on the basis of high 
scholastic achievement in the third year of the Commerce degree 
curriculum, 

The John Crawford (NOMA) Bursary: $100.00 will be 
awarded annually as a bursary to a deserving student in the evening 
division of the Commerce Faculty in memory of the late John 
Crawford, Charter Member and First President, 1938-40, Montreal 
Chapter, National Office Management Association, International 
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President, 1941-42, N.O.M.A., lecturer at Sir George Williams 
University for many years, and who showed an interest and devotion 


to matters of education worthy of special recognition by his asso- 
ciates in N.O.M.A. 


The Maynard Metcalf Scholarship: In the day division, a 
scholarship of $100.00 awarded to a student in any year or faculty 
for outstanding scholastic achievement during the preceding 
academic year. 


Royal Albert Lodge: The sum of $400.00 to be awarded as 
Scholarships or Bursaries to a) Children of members of the Royal 
Albert Lodge b) Children of members of other Masonic Lodges c) If 
neither a) nor b) qualify, any worthy student may apply and receive 
the Scholarship or Bursary at the discretion of the University. 


Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited and Subsidiaries 
Scholarships: In recognition of the importance of assisting youth 
who have the required ability and qualities of leadership and to 
defray expenses required to obtain a university education, an 
annual Scholarship of $500.00 tenable for four years is awarded to 
an entering day student in the faculty of Arts or Commerce. 
Preference will be given to the son, daughter or legal ward of a 
permanent (or deceased), employee of the Corporation. 


The Building Trades Joint Committee Scholarship: A five 
year scholarship is available to a student entering into the faculty 
of Engineering. This award covers full tuition fees for five years 
subject to a satisfactory academic standing. Applicants must be 
the sons of employees or employers engaged in the construction 
industry in the District of Montreal. 


Touche, Ross, Bailey and Smart Scholarship: This Scholar- 
ship is in the amount of $200.00 and will be awarded annually to a 
student who is completing his third year and will be entering his 
final year, majoring in Accountancy in the faculty of Commerce, 
and who intends on graduation to pursue the qualification of 
Chartered Accountant. The award will be made by the Scholar- 
ship Committee on the basis of academic record, ability, personality 
and other suitable characteristics. Application should be made 
before February 28. 


Montreal-Westward Rotary Club Student Loan Fund: In 
the day division, loans are available, without interest, to any 
worthy student of Notre Dame de Grace, Montreal West, Ville La 
Salle, Ville St. Pierre and Lachine, who is not otherwise able to meet 
the expenses of a university education. All loans are to be paid back 
in monthly installments, commencing six months after graduation. 


Max Cohen Scholarships: In the day division, two Scholar- 
ships of $150.00 each awarded to a needy student with academic 
achievement beginning or during his first year. 
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Hugh Nourse Bursaries: In the day division, 5 bursaries of $50.00 
each to be awarded to students on the basis of need and academic 
standing. These bursaries are only available to students outside of 
Canada and the United States. 


The S. H. McNeilly Bursary: A $75.00 bursary is available 
annually to a student who is employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. This bursary is awarded to an evening student 
in the second year of any faculty of the University based upon 
scholastic achievement and need. 


The Birks Family Foundation Bursaries: The bursaries are 
available to students recommended by the University, in any 
Faculty. They may be renewed annually until graduation, to success- 
ful students. The number and amount of awards may vary from 
year to year depending on the funds available from the Foundation. 


Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd. Scholarship Fund: In the day 
division, Scholarship awards are provided on the basis of need and 
academic standing to students who have completed at least two 
years at university. It is expected that students will undertake to 
repay 25% of the aid received after graduation. 


Ross High School Scholarship: The sum of $400.00 is made 
available to a day student in Arts, Science or Commerce on the 
basis of high scholastic standing. This Scholarship is awarded 
annually at the discretion of the University Scholarship Committee. 


Henry I. Chinks Memorial Scholarship or Bursary: Awarded 
annually to an evening student who has completed one academic 
year at this University and is working towards a degree in the field 
of Chemistry (B.Sc.). Awarded on the basis of need and academic 
standing. 


Alvin J. Guttman Memorial Scholarship: A scholarship of 
$100.00 is available annually to a student from Africa or Asia. This 
scholarship is awarded at the discretion of the University Scholar- 
ship Committee. 


Birks Family Foundation Student Aid Fund: A sum of 
$100.00 is available annually at the discretion of the University 
Scholarship Committee. 


University of Oslo (Summer School) Scholarship: A $400.00 
summer school scholarship is available annually to a student who 
wishes to study in Norway from June 29th to August 9th, 1964. The 
deadline date for application is March 15, 1964. 


Mr. and Mrs. Percy Caplan Scholarship or Bursary: A 
$100.00 scholarship or bursary is available to a student in any year 
who achieves academic standing and is in need of financial assistance. 
Awarded at the discretion of the University Scholarship Committee. 
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Entrance Scholarships (Day Division) : Designated for students 
with high scholastic standing, three Kenneth E. Norris Memorial 
Scholarships will be awarded each year to entering first year stud- 
ents. Awarded on a competitive basis, each of these Scholarships 
will have a value of $500.00 a year for a total of $2,000.00 through 
siete ace las programme. The application deadline is August 
15th. 


Continuation Scholarships: In the day and evening divisions, 
twenty scholarships and bursaries are provided for students who, 
having completed one academic year at the University, have need 
of financial assistance. These awards will pay for half the tuition 
fees in the case of a scholarship and one third-the tuition fees in the 
case of a bursary. 


THE UNIVERSITY UTILIZES TA BASIC APPLICA. 
TION, FORM s POR, VALE SCHOLARSHIPS -AND 
BURSARIES. THIS FORM CAN BE OBTAINED 
PROM THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT DEAN? 
STUDENTS, AND MUST BE SUBMITTED BEFORE 
MAY 1sth BAGH YAR: 


Province of Quebec: The Province of Quebec has an extensive 
programme of bursary-loan assistance available to Canadian 
citizens who are residents of the Province of Quebec. Information 
from: Mr. Edmond Tanguay, 

Superintendent, 
Bursaries Division, 
39 St. Louis Street, 
Quebec 4, Quebec. 


Province of Ontario: An information release concerning Pro- 
vince of Ontario Student-Aid Loans and Bursaries is available 
through the office of the Assistant Dean, Students. 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire War Memorials 
I and IT: Jn order to perpetuate the memory of the men and women 
who gave their lives in the defense of the Empire in World Wars I 
and II, the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire established 
these memorials, of which the leading feature is postgraduate 
scholarships (Overseas). Each Scholarship is of the value of $2,000.00 
a year. The Order expects that all who hold these Scholarships will 
return to Canada and work here after the completion of their work 
in a British university. The Scholarship is awarded by a committee 
of selection appointed in each province. Applications must be sub- 
mitted by October 15th to the I.0.D.E. Provincial Educational 
Secretary. 
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Commonwealth Scholarship: Under a plan drawn up at a 
conference held in Oxford in 1959, each participating country of 
the Commonwealth offers a number of scholarships to students of 
other Commonwealth countries. These scholarships are mainly for 
graduate study and are tenable in the country making the offer. 
Awards are normally for two years and cover travelling, tuition 
fees, other university fees, and a living allowance. For details of 
the awards offered by the various countries consult the Registrar’s 
Office or write to the Canadian Universities Foundation, 77 Met- 
calfe St., Ottawa, Ontario. 


Rhodes Scholarships: Two Rhodes Scholarships are tenable at 
the University of Oxford, England, to male Canadian citizens or 
British subjects with at least five years’ domicile in Canada. Can- 
didates for this Scholarship must be unmarried, and must have 
completed two years of study at a university in Canada. 


The Canadian Federation of University Women Fellow- 
ships: The Travelling Fellowship ($2,500.00) and the Margaret 
McWilliams Fellowship ($2,000.00) are open to any woman holding 
a degree from a Canadian University, whose domicile is in Canada 
(although she may be studying elsewhere at the date of application) 
and who wishes to do postgraduate study or research outside Can- 
ada. Preference will be given to candidates who have completed one 
or more years of graduate study and who have a definite course of 
study or research in view. 


The Junior Fellowship ($1,500.00) is open to any woman holding 
a degree from a Canadian University who is not more than twenty- 
five years of age at the time of award and whose domicile is in 
Canada. Preference will be given to students who have studied in 
only one university and who wish to continue their studies in 
another. 


The Professional Fellowship ($1,500.00) is open to any woman 
holding a degree from a Canadian University, whose domicile is in 
Canada. Preference will be given to candidates who have completed 
one or more years of professional work and who wish to spend a year 
at an accredited Library School, College of Education, or similar 
professional school. 


Prizes 
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PRIZES 


The Birks Medal awarded annually, when merited, by Henry Birks 
& Sons (Montreal) Ltd., to the highest ranking graduating student 
in Arts. 


The Mappin Medal awarded annually, when merited, by 
Mappin’s Ltd. of Montreal to the highest ranking graduating 
student in Science. 


The Charles E. Frosst Medal awarded annually, when merited, by 
Charles E. Frosst & Co., to the highest ranking graduating student 
in Commerce. 


The Morris Chait Memorial Prize in Engineering, awarded an- 
nually, when merited, to the highest ranking student completing 
the Certificate in Engineering programme. 


The Board of Governors Medal for Creative Expression 
awarded annually, when merited, by the Board of Governors of 
the University to the student or students giving evidence of out- 
standing ability in creative expression in the fine arts,—creative 
writing, oratory, drawing, painting, drama, or music. 


First Graduating Class Award. The first graduating class of the 
Faculty of Arts, Science and Commerce, known as the Guinea Pig 
Club, a name symbolic of their pioneering experience, makes a 
presentation, when merited, to the student who is adjudged to have 
made the most outstanding new contribution, either academic or 
extra-curricular, to the student life of the University. 


Association of Alumni Award awarded annually, when merited, 
to the graduating student, who, in the opinion of the Faculty Council 
of the University, has by his activities, achievements, and interest, 
during his term at the University, won the outstanding commenda- 
tion and respect of his fellows and of the faculty. 


Governor-General’s Medal. A medal, presented by His Excellency 
the Governor-General of Canada, will be awarded annually to 
the graduating student showing the highest achievement in the field 
of English language and literature. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s Silver Medal for History: Awarded 
annually, when merited, to the student with the highest standing 
in the History Major. 


The Lieutenant-Governor’s Bronze Medal for Mathematics and 


Physics: Awarded annually, when merited, to the student with the 
highest standing in the major in Mathematics and Physics. 
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Le Prix Villard founded by the students in the French Classes 
of the University in 1942-43 “pour récompenser, chaque année 
l’étudiant qui s’est le plus intéressé et distingué dans 1|’étude de la 
langue et de la littérature frangaises,’’ and continued since his death, 
as a memorial to the late Dr. Paul Villard, by one of his former 
students, Mr. Yves Gallet. 


The J. W. Bridges Medal for Psychology: Awarded annually, 
when merited, to the student with the highest standing in Psychol- 
ogy. This prize was established by his colleagues of the Faculty to 
honor the outstanding contribution of Dr. J. W. Bridges, Professor 
Emeritus and former Chairman of the Department of Psychology. 


The Sun Life Prize in Economics awarded annually, when merited, 
by the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, to the graduating 
student with the highest standing in the Economics Major. 


The Canadian International Paper Company Prize in Biology, 
a cash prize of $100.00 to be awarded annually, when merited, to 
the graduating student with the best record of work in the field 
of Biology. 


The C.I.L. Prize in Chemistry, a cash prize of $50.00 to be awarded 
to the graduating student with the highest standing in Chemistry 
courses. 


Merit Award, The Society of Chemical Industry—Canadian 
Section, awarded annually, when merited, to the student majoring 
or honouring in chemistry with the highest standing in the final year 
of this course. 


The Chemical Institute of Canada Prize awarded annually to 
the best third year student entering fourth year and majoring in 
Chemistry. 


Hebrew Culture Organization of Canada Prizes, Samuel Kizell 
Memorial Prize of $50.00 awarded annually, for excellence in the 
study of the Hebrew language. 

An additional prize of $50.00 awarded annually, for excellence in 
the study of the Hebrew language. 


The Systems and Procedures Association Prize, awarded an- 
nually to the students who attain highest standings in each of 
Developing Effective Systems and Procedures, and Integrated 
Data Processing. 


The Investment Dealers Association of Canada Medal, 
awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest standing 
in Corporation Finance. 
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Admission and Advanced Standing 


INFORMATION OBTAINABLE FROM THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 


Classification of Students 


(1) UNDERGRADUATES: Undergraduates are students who, at the 
time of registration, meet the full admission requirements to the 
University and enrol with the intention of completing the work 
required for a degree or diploma. If the student is ultimately pro- 
ceeding towards a degree, he will be classified as an undergraduate 
whether he be taking several subjects or only one in any given year. 


(2) ParTIAL CouRSE STUDENTs: Students who at the time of 
registration do not expect to proceed to a degree or diploma are 
classified as partial course students irrespective of the number of 
subjects they may be following in any given year. Students who 
register as partial students are not considered to have matriculated 
and have no standing towards any degree at the University. If a 
partial student later transfers to undergraduate standing, he may 
receive credit towards his degree for the courses already taken, but 
only in so far as these courses will apply towards the degree require- 
ments at the time of transfer. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE 
STANDING IN THE UNIVERSITY 


The University reserves the right to refuse admission even 
when the stated requirements for entrance have been satis- 
fied. 


All applicants are required to submit evidence of facility in English. 
The following evidence is acceptable: (a) The High School Leaving 
Certificate (or equivalent) (b) Certificate of Proficiency in English 
assued by the Universities of Cambridge or Michigan, or satisfactory 
achievement in the University of Michigan English Language Test. 


In addition to the requirements listed below, a student seeking 
admission to the Day Division must present a High School Principal's 
Report and a Medical Examination Report, and must take a series of 
tests administered by the Guidance Office of the University (see page 41). 


(1) ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STANDING IN Arts: Students 
must present satisfactory proof of graduation from high school with 
an average of at least 60% on ten papers on the Quebec High 
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School Leaving examinations, or the equivalent, including papers 
in English Literature and Composition. Applications for the fall 
term must be submitted by August 24th. 


(2) ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STANDING IN SCIENCE: 
Students must present satisfactory proof of graduation from high 
school with an average of at least 60% on ten papers on the Quebec 
High School Leaving examinations, or the equivalent, including 
papers in English Literature and Composition, Algebra, Geometry, 
and at least one Science. Applications for the fall term must be 
submitted by August 24th. 


(3) ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STANDING IN COMMERCE: 
Students must present satisfactory proof of graduation from high 
school with an average of at least 60% in not fewer than ten papers 
on the Quebec High School Leaving examinations, or the equiva- 
lent, including papers in English Literature and Composition, and 
Algebra. Applications for the fall term must be submitted by 
August 24th. 


(4) ADMISSION TO ENGINEERING: Students must present satis- 
factory proof of graduation from high school with an average of at 
least 60% on ten papers on the Quebec High School Leaving 
examinations, or the equivalent, including papers in English 
Literature and Composition, Algebra, Geometry, and at least one 
Science. Applications for the fall term must be submitted by 
August 24th. 


(5) ADMISSION ON MATURE MATRICULATION: Persons over 21 
years of age who have not satisfied the technical requirements for 
high school graduation but who have the capacity to do university 
work may be admitted on a conditional basis as undergraduates in 
Arts, Science, Commerce or Engineering by fulfilling the Special 
Entrance Requirements for Persons over Twenty-one Years of Age. 
Details regarding these requirements may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office. 


(6) REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY AS A 
PARTIAL COURSE STUDENT: In the case of students wishing to 
enroll for partial courses or unit subjects in the Evening Division, 
high school graduation is expected but may be waived for students 
over twenty-one years of age except in the case of those subjects 
in which successful university work is absolutely dependent upon 
preliminary work in the same subject taken at the high school 
level. Certain unit courses in the University, however, are not 
dependent upon work completed in the high school. Students wish- 
ing to register for such unit courses, as Partial Course Students, are 
required, therefore, only to be over twenty-one years of age 
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and to have had through other experience the essential background 
for the course. Although the University will follow this policy of 
admission of Partial Students, it reserves the right of decision as to 
the student’s eligibility for each separate course applied for, and 
the right to ask for proof of High School Graduation in certain cases. 


While such partial course students and students following single 
courses of interest are expected and encouraged in the Evening 
Division of the University, priority will be given to fully matric- 
ulated students proceeding towards one of the diplomas or degrees. 


Sir George Williams High School 


Applicants for admission to the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Commerce, and Engineering whose entrance certificates do not 
quite meet the requirements, may make up the deficiency in the 
Evening High School, before entering the University. 


LIST OF EQUIVALENT CERTIFICATES 


The following certificates are accepted as fulfilling the require- 
ments for entrance to the first year of the University provided that a 
standing equivalent to 60% average on the Quebec High School 
Leaving Certificate is indicated. 


Province of Quebec 


a. The High School Leaving Certificate (Protestant or Catholic). 


(A grade 12 certificate is required from the French-Speaking 
High Schools). 


b. The Graduation diploma of Sir George Williams High School. 


c. The Junior School (or Matriculation) Certificate of the 
several Universities. 


d. The Graduation diplomas of certain secondary schools. 


e. Completion of ‘‘Rhetorique”’ in one of the classical colleges. 
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Other Provinces of Canada 

a. NEWFOUNDLAND: TheGrade XI Public Examination Diploma. 

b. Nova Scotia: The Grade XI Certificate. 

c. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: The Second Year Certificate, 
Prince of Wales College. 

d. New Brunswick: Junior Matriculation or High School 
Leaving. 

e. ONTARIO: The Upper School Certificate, or Grade XIII. 
Students holding this certificate will be admitted to the 
second year of courses in the University. Students from 
Ontario who hold only the Middle School Certificate will not 
normally be accepted. 

f. MAnitToBa: The Grade XI Certificate. 

g. SASKATCHEWAN: The Grade XI Certificate. 

h. ALBERTA: The Grade XII Certificate. 

Students holding this certificate will be admitted to classes in 
the second year of the University. Students holding only the 
Grade XI Certificate from Alberta will not normally be 
admitted. 

i. British CoLuMBIA: Junior Matriculation Certificate. 


United States 
a. The Board of Regents Certificates, State of New York. 
b. The graduation diploma of accredited High Schools. 


Other Certificates 


Certificates other than those mentioned above may be submitted 
to the Director of Admissions for examination and evaluation. 


Special Examinations 

Normally, students will not be permitted to write examinations 
for courses for which they are not registered at the University. 
Under special circumstances, in order to validate certain courses for 
which proper certificates are not available, students may be per- 
mitted, by approval of Faculty Council, to obtain credit for such 
courses upon the writing of a special examination. 


APPLICATION FOR ADVANCED STANDING 


Students who wish to apply for advanced standing upon the basis 
of work already completed in other colleges or universities should 
understand the following conditions: 

1. Each application for advanced standing is considered individ- 
ually, on its merits. Official transcripts must be mailed directly from 
the former university attended before the advanced standing can 
be considered. 
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2. A student presenting evidence that he has completed one 
year of university work elsewhere will normally be admitted to the 
second year at this University. It is provided, however, that if such 
a student’s first year selection of subjects has not coincided with 
the major curricular requirements of the University, the deficiency 
must be made up in the second year. 


3. A student presenting Senior Matriculation, Senior High 
School Leaving, or Upper School Certificates, will, in general, be 
given credit for the first year, course for course, for subjects com- 
pleted. The University however may require certain courses not 
included in these certificates to be made up in the second year. 


4. A student transferring from other universities to the third or 
fourth year may be given full standing for the first and second years 
of his work depending upon the programme previously followed. 
The University will have the right to insist that certain courses not 
taken in the first or second year be included as part of the third 
or fourth year’s work where this seems advisable. 


5. In order to obtain a degree or diploma in the University, a 
candidate must do the equivalent of at least one full academic 
year’s work (including the final year) in the University irrespective 
of the amount of pro tanto credit allowed. (In the Evening Division 
this is interpreted to mean that a student must complete at least 
five full courses over a period of at least three four-month terms.) 
This regulation applies to students presenting certification of more 
than one year’s work in another college or university, and also to 
graduates of Sir George Williams University who may wish to 
qualify for a second Bachelor’s degree in a field other than that in 
which they were graduated. The University does not encourage the 
practice of students qualifying for several degrees at the Bachelor 
level. In no case will the University grant all three Bachelor’s de- 
grees to one student without special review of the circumstances by 
Faculty Council. 


6. Any undergraduate of the University presenting a qualifying 
certificate for a commission in any branch of Her Majesty’s Forces 
will be granted one full course credit in any division (Natural 
Science, Social Science, or Humanities). Such credit will not apply 
to any of the specified courses, nor will it apply towards the five 
courses needed to meet the residence requirements. 


7. A-student will not be given credit for courses taken in another 
university during the same academic term in which he has been 
registered for courses at Sir George Williams University, unless 
special permission has been obtained in advance from the Registrar, 
nor may a student register for courses at the University if he is 
enrolled at the same time for studies elsewhere. 
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8. A student transferring from another university after a failed 
year will not be given credit for any of the courses in the failed 
year. If any of the courses in that year have been passed, he may, 
however, be allowed to substitute other courses for these instead of 
having to repeat them. 


REGISTRATION 


Enrollment must be made personally at the University offices, 
during the month preceding the opening of the Session (see calendar 
on page 4). 


Anyone applying for admission to the University for the first time 
must provide a record of previous school and college work to 
accompany the application. Engineering applications must be 
submitted by August 14th and all others by August 24th. Notifica- 
tion of acceptance will be given by letter, and registration must 
then be completed in person during the regular registration period. 


Notification of acceptance does not guarantee a place in classes 
until registration has been completed. 


Course Load 


Students in the Day Division will carry five courses in the first 
year (six for Engineering students) ; the remainder of the twenty-one 
courses will be taken over the three following years, with not more 
than six courses in any one year. A six course program will normally 
be sanctioned in only one of these three years. Students in the 
Evening Division will normally carry a maximum of three courses, 
except in Engineering. 


A student with a deficiency may remove it by passing a sup- 
plemental examination. Under exceptional circumstances a student 
may be permitted to make up a deficiency by taking an extra course 
during the regular session on written application to the Faculty 
Council for permission to do so. 
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Fees 


INFORMATION OBTAINABLE FROM THE BURSAR 
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FEES —- DAY DIVISION 
Effective June 1, 1964 


Any student registered for four courses or more will be con- 
sidered a full time student of the University and will be charged fees 
as scheduled below for the Day Division. 

Tuition, per year, in Arts and Commerce (include the cost 


Gt one abcon problem period ete wean eee ee ee $450.00 
Tuition, per year, in Science (include the cost of two lab or 

PRrODLEHa PeELOUS) male, Wee ee ere eke tes alte et te een 475.00 
Tuition, extra course in addition to regular programme........ 90.00 
Tuition, partialistudents; pemcourse 4 eee ee ee 100.00 
Tuition, per year, Engineering I, II and III (ncluding lab 

fECS SO Toh aah ut epi nee N Naan es ee ona eGR ER Indeed Toe ee 525.00 
Tuition, Engineering Survey School (plus a_ refundable 

$10.00 caution money deposits) ieee cold csc oreo 65.00 


Laboratory Fee, for each subject involving a lab or practice 
period in addition to those included in fees above. (Arts, 
Science, Commerce and Emeinecrittg i... as nee eeo: 40.00 
Deferred Payment Fee 
(Charge when payments are paid in two installments i.e. 


on registration and on January 2nd)................ 5.00 
(Charge when tuition fees are paid in more ‘than two 
HUMVSN EA UNDAVESM SYS ASS AOUKONMNE OUI canoes cae anctooaece naa sees densecascuarctaengosueee 10.00 
Course Change Fee (for each subject—payable at time of 
Shami kere cates ame seta «coco Bete Soren hee enn eee seus 5.00 
Special Resistra tion tCer4 a. ere  ee ne eerdeee e 10.00 
Application Fee—This fee is refundable in case of non 
acceptance only. In all other cases this fee is applicable 
to tuition fees at time of registration. Only cash, money 
orders or certified cheques will be accepted.....................05 25.00 
Supplemental Examinations, per paper (not transferable or 
TEOMA DCN sex heen. tec au yeaa mecha tn eee cee eee 10.00 
Student Activities, Annual Fee— 
Student Undergraduate Society $15.00 
Athletic Council SS OOR ae 20.00 
Associate Diploma Fee (payable March 1st of Award year).. - 5.00 
Enorme cre yGertiicate aut. ihr cc een ce ae ae? 5.00 
Graduation Fee (payable March 1st of graduation year).... 10.00 
Reéemoval-ot:lncompletess ecco. kore en tere ne eee 10.00 
Transcript Fee (for each issuance of Transcript of Record).. 1.00 
Studio Fee (Fine Arts 221, 421 and 422) per month............... 15.00 
Fee for re-reading of papers (refundable if grade is raised)..... 10.00 
Special Pxamimnation ees per papete. 0. ies ee 15.00 
Eilective Reading course. os encon ate earn ee eer 35.00 
Tuition, Day Summer Session in Sociology, per course........... 100.00 


Tuition, Day Summer Courses in Coen, per course:.... 75.00 
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FEES — EVENING DIVISION 
Effective September 1, 1964 


Tuition, Arts, Science, Commerce and Engineering (exclu- 
sive of other fees listed below) 


POA CH Mba =COURSE Mes earch cantata Se teth acetate te ae ae ec $5750: 
ISON NAN COUN GOs cr cee As oe cs Celts tint ee ote acer 75.00 
Tuition, Engineering IJ and III, Winter Session.................. 262.50 
Tuition, Engineering Survey School (plus a refundable 
SIU Caution mOttey Ce posit coe... uate inle ae eee eae 35.00 


Laboratory Fee, for each subject involving laboratory or 
practice periods in addition to lectures (Arts, Science and 
Gomumencellt eo ha. Suerte eetin temere: mat cern Inchon, Ceol nie A aideenne ees 40.00 


Deferred Payment Fee 
(Charge when payments are paid in two installments, i.e. 


OMICS SvEAVTOn euNG On. |AviawEVAy ANAL) o- soeereheassessaen seeepsoanee 5.00 
(Charge when tuition fees are paid in more than two 
HinikstezaN sami ES) Tees an aONANN aM) hcg. cele a ase yberage ose lblowectanec suelareae: 10.00 
Course Change Fee (for each subject—payable at time of 
CITRIC) ire ceca son Aad OE MCE ES See ed Ro a PCOS. toe eo Mint hack 5.00 
Specialavericnra toupee. Waar eee. 10.00 


Application Fee—This fee is refundable in case of non accep- 
tance only. In all other cases this fee is applicable to 
tuition fees at time of registration. Only cash, money 


orders or certified cheques will be accepted.................... 25.00 
Supplemental Examinations, per paper (not transferable 

Onecetmn Mabe a se. ce tals sos does yas seep aie anche aceite Meer a 10.00 
Associate Diploma Fee (payable on March 1st of Award 

SEGIE LRU ETE, ees k cece 'c).18 leg AP hse S008. Me bei aia et Rabe e 5.00 
Engineering Certificate (payable on March ist of Award 

TETAS raed oie Baan: ela a uname nme Conacher 2 5.00 
Graduation Fee (payable on March 1st of graduation year).. 10.00 
Removalicoi:lncompletess Ania. coke eee ee 10.00 
Transcript Fee (foreach issuance Ol record) ¢sxace-<.2sereedeense: 1.00 
Studio Fee (Fine Arts 221, 421 and 422) per month.............. 15.00 
Fee for re-reading of paper (refundable if grade is raised).... 10.00 
Speciakexamimation fee .periia Der. wae certs cxcces ganas eae 15.00 


TO CHIY CAN CRGIMORCOULSOM NEED & nat oh hen. IR een ncceatte se -otsvanntibawsatens 35.00 
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Policy on Payment of Tuition Fees 


On registration students contract to pay the full tuition fees for 
the courses selected for the academic year. Students under 21 years 
of age must be accompanied by a parent or a guardian who will 
sign the tuition contract, or provide the University with the written 
consent of the parent or guardian when making a tuition contract 
with the University. These contracts are binding and may be can- 
celled only at the discretion of the Bursar. Non-attendance in 
classes will not be considered a reason for cancellation of contract. 

Normally, tuition and other fees are paid in full at the time of 
registration. With the permission of the Bursar, students may apply 
to pay their fees in installments. When fees are paid in installments, 
a minimum deposit as indicated in plan ‘‘B”’ on registration must be 
paid at the time of registration. Registration is not considered com- 
plete in any case until students have complied with the regulations 
of the Registrar’s Office and have paid the prescribed deposit or 
have made arrangements for payment, approved by the Bursar. 

All tuition accounts ot paid in full on or before October 10th are 
subject to a deferred payment fee. 

All contracts are subject to revision for adjustment of errors. 

The following plans are available for students who have been 
given permission to pay their fees in installments: 


DAY UNIVERSITY 


Plann. Plan “B”’ 
Fees 4 
at Regis- at regis- at regis- monthly 
Faculty tration a tration.  jannZ tration payments 
ARTS $470.00 $275.00 $200.00 $160.00 $80.00 
SCIENCE 495.00 275.00 225.00 185.00 80.00 


COMMERCE — 470.00 275.00 200.00 160.00 80.00 





DAY ENGINEERING 








Plan A” Plan’ Ba 
Tuition 4 
Fees at at regis- at regis- monthly 
Registration tration Jane2 tration payments 
$545.00 $300.00 $250.00 $195.00 $90.00 


N.B. The above fees include a Student Activities Fee of $20.00. 
EVENING ENGINEERING 


PlanisA” Plan B” 
Tuition 4 
Fees at at regis- at regis- monthly 
Registration tration Waxing 4 tration payments 











$262.50 $167.50 $100.00 $112.50 $40.00 
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EVENING UNIVERSITY 





| BAY wdeay Na Plan “B”’ 
Fees 4 

Number of at Regis- at regis- at regis- monthly 
Courses tration tration Jan. 2 tration payments 
2) Dest pb 122.00 Bok p20c00 ue whet eo 0) aS 00 
1 75.00 50.00 30.00 25.00 15.00 
1 + 1 lab. 115.00 75.00 45.00 53.00 18.00 
1% 112750 60.50 57.00 50.50 18.00 
1% + 1 lab. 152750 80.50 77.00 62.00" 75.00 
2 150.00 80.00 75.00 60.00 25.00 
2 + 1 lab. 190.00 100.00 95.00 80.00 30.00 
2 2 labs: 230.00 135.00 100.00 100.00 35.00 
21% 187.50 100.50 92.00 7750 30.00 
2% + 1 lab. 227.50 132.50 100.00 OF SOT 35200 
2% + 2 labs. 267.50 150.50 122.00 117.50 40.00 
3 225.00 130.00 100.00 95.00 35.00 


Withdrawals and Adjustments 


Any student who is forced to withdraw from a course or from the 
University is required to notify the Registrar’s Office in person or in 
writing and to give reasons for withdrawing. Withdrawal from 
classes does not entitle a student to refunds of fees or cancellation of 
contract without the permission of the Bursar. No withdrawals will 
be accepted after March 15th (November 15th for first term 
courses). 


(1) 


(2) 


Applications for contract adjustments must be presented no 
later than ten days after the beginning of the University term. 
If a student cancels a course or courses within the ten day 
period the adjustment is 75% of the fee for each full course, 
50% of the fee for each half course scheduled in the first term 
and all of the fee except the registration deposit of $10.00 for 
each half course scheduled in the second term. If a student 
cancels a second term half course during the first ten days of 
the second term, the adjustment is 50% of the fee. After this 
period no tuition refunds or adjustment are allowed regard- 
less of the reason for withdrawal. 

No adjustments or transfers of fees are allowed for course 
changes made after the ten day period immediately following 
the beginning of the term. 


Failure to attend classes shall not be considered a cancellation 
of contract. 
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(3) In the event that the University grants a refund, the following 
fees are not refundable, viz: fees for course changes; late 
registration; removal of incompletes; supplemental examina- 
tions; student societies; advanced registration; mature 
matriculation; and registration deposit. 

(4) A registration deposit of $10.00 per subject (full or half- 
course) will be charged for cancellations before the start of 
the term. 

A student registering for more than the normal course load is 
not granted any adjustment for the cancellation of courses. 

Failure to make payments of tuition, fees, or other amounts owed 

the University, when they fall due, or to arrange for such payments 
before their delinquent dates, is considered sufficient cause, until the 
debt has been adjusted with the Bursar’s Office, to (1) bar the 
student from classes or examinations, and/or (2) withhold diploma, 
scholastic certificate, or transcript of record. 


Regular Officer Training Plan (R.O.T.P.) 


The Armed Forces of Canada subsidize a limited number of under- 
graduate University students who are willing to accept a military 
service obligation as a commissioned officer under the provisions of 


therk Owl.es 


Acceptable applicants will be enrolled in their choice of the three 
services (R.C.N., Canadian Army, R.C.A.F.) as an officer cadet on 
a career basis. Upon graduation and fulfilment of military training 
requirements, officer cadets are promoted to commissioned rank 
and are required to serve a minimum of three years immediately 
thereafter in the service which sponsored their training. After such 
service, an officer may be released at his own request provided that 
a period of national emergency does not exist. 

Details of eligibility and admission, financial assistance and 


training may be obtained from Mr. R. A. Fraser, Secretary of the 
University Council. 


University Reserve Training Plan (U.R.T.P.) 


The U.R.T.P. is designed to qualify university students for com- 
mission in the R.C.A.F. (Regular Force or one of the three Reserves 
—Auxiliary, Primary or Supplementary). 

To be eligible for enrolment in the University Squadron, a student 
must be (a) between the ages of 17 years (18 years for women 
applicants—may apply for enrolment in the Food Services Branch 
only) and 26 years. (b) able to participate in R.C.A.F. Summer 
Training (c) enrolled in a university course which is a requisite of 
the branch for which application is made (d) medically fit to 
R.C.A.F. standards and (e) a Canadian citizen or British subject 
resident in Canada with the status of a landed immigrant. 
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Successful candidates are enrolled in the Primary Reserve in the 
rank of Flight Cadet. Each year is divided into two training periods: 
Winter Training and Summer Training. Normally, the Plan re- 
quires three winters and one, two or three Summers, depending on 
the branch of training. 


Upon graduation from university and completion of the training 
programme, Pilot Officers are eligible to transfer to the R.C.A.F. 
Regular, the Auxiliary, the Primary Reserve M.A.T.P. or the Sup- 
plementary Reserve in the rank of Flying Officer. 


Further information obtainable from Mr. R. A. Fraser, Secretary 
of the University Council. 
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Academic Year 
Examinations and Advancement 


Regulations 
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ACADEMIC YEAR AND CLASS HOURS 


Winter Session 


The winter session of the university is divided into two terms; 
each is three and one-half months in length. Exact dates marking 
the opening and closing of the various terms are to be found in the 
calendar on page four of this announcement. 


Summer Session 


A nine-week session is operated in the evening division only. The 
session is held for the convenience of evening students and it is 
recommended that evening students who take advantage of this 
session do so primarily to lighten the course load in the winter ses- 
sion. Evening students are not advised to carry a program through 
both winter and summer sessions, unless at a reduced course load, 
for two consecutive summers. Students regularly enrolled in the 
Day Division of the University may not take courses for credit in 
the Summer Session. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION IN SOCIOLOGY 


A six-week summer session in Sociology will be held during the 
day from July 13th to August 25th, 1964. Both Day and Evening 
Division students may register for these courses, subject to general 
regulations. For details of courses see Sociology page 178. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION IN GEOGRAPHY 


A six-week summer session in Geography will be held during the 
day from July 2nd to August 15th, 1964. Both Day and Evening 
Division students may register for these courses, subject to general 
regulations. For details of courses see Geography page 168. 


Students may register in more than one of these three programs, 
but may not take more than two credits. 


Any Day Division student who intends to take summer courses 
for credit, whether at Sir George Williams University or elsewhere, 
and any Evening Division student who intends to take summer 
courses for credit at another institution, must obtain permission 
from Faculty Council in advance. No student may register at both 
Sir George Williams University and another institution for courses 
during summer 1964. 
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EXAMINATIONS AND ADVANCEMENT 


All students registered in the University are required to write the 
regular progress examinations held in January and the final ex- 
aminations held at the close of each course. 

Identification cards have been provided for each student and 
must be presented for admission to each examination. 


The grades awarded as the final standing in each subject for the 
academic year are given on the basis of: 

(1) The year’s work of the student, week by week; 
(2) The progress examinations; 
(3) The final examinations. 

The matter of satisfactory attendance and an acceptable level 
of expression in the English language will be given consideration in 
assessing the final grade for each subject. The minimum attendance 
required is 50% of the lectures in each term, although the instructor 
may set a higher requirement than this if he sees fit. 


GRADING SYSTEM 


Grades are awarded according to the following system: 


A Excellent 

B Very Good 

Gc Good (Average) 

D Pass 

F Fail (failed final examination—may write supplemental) 
R Fail (failed final examination plus unsatisfactory atten- 


dance and/or incomplete term work—must repeat course 
for credit; or failed supplemental examination) 

Inc Fail (term work incomplete) 

Abs Fail (absent from final examination) 

s Credit (late completion of term work or passed supple- 
mental) 


All grades remain permanently on the records. All grades on final 
examinations (including F, R, Inc, Abs whether cleared later or not) 
are reported on transcripts. 


Re-reading of Examinations 


All examination papers graded “‘F” or ‘‘R” are carefully re-read 
by the instructor before final approval of the grade. However, any 
student may request, within one month of the release of grades, 
that his paper be re-read by a committee which includes the in- 
structor and at least one other impartial professor. Application to 
have an examination paper re-read must be submitted to the 
Director of Examinations on a form which may be obtained from 
the Registrar’s Office. A fee of $10.00 must accompany the applica- 
tion. If the grade is raised, the fee is refundable. 
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REGULATIONS 
ARTS, SCIENCE AND COMMERCE 
Failures 
Definition of a Failed Year— 
(Failure includes the grades F, R, Inc, and Abs) 


1. A student who fails courses equivalent to more than two credits 
in any academic year is considered to have failed the year. 


2. A student who fails courses equivalent to two credits in each of 
two consecutive years is considered to have failed the (second) 
year. 


Regulations Concerning a Failed Year 


1. A student who has failed a year may not write supplemental 
examinations or complete courses marked incomplete. 


2. A student who has failed a year may not reregister, but may seek 
readmission. 


3. A student who has failed a year may be readmitted on a final 
trial basis by the Dean of his faculty or the Registrar. 


nN 


. A student readmitted on a final basis must pass the next five 
credits for which he registers. He will not be allowed to re- 
register if he fails any course (even a half credit) during a trial 
year. 


5. The maximum load during a trial year is five credits for a Day 
Division student and two credits for any Evening Division stud- 
ent. 


6. A student who completes his trial academic year successfully, 
reestablishes his position as a student in good standing, and is 
governed by the ordinary regulations. 


7. If a student who has been successfully reinstated after a trial 
year fails courses equivalent to more than two credits in any 
subsequent academic year, he may not register. He may not 
apply for readmission. 


8. The regulations concerning a failed year become effective for all 
students on June 1, 1963. 


Final Limit on the Number of Failures 


It is recognized that the first year at university represents a 
transitional period for most students. We do not charge failures 
during the first year (as defined below) against the maximum per- 
mitted total. Failures during the first year are, however, subject to 
all other regulations. 
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A student is considered to be in his first academic year until he has 


registered for his fifth credit, either here or at some other institution. 


1. 


After the session in which a student has registered for his fifth 
credit, he may accumulate no more than five failures (whether 
cleared by supplemental examination or not) during the re- 
mainder of his program. Astudent who exceeds this limit will not be 
allowed to reregister. He may not apply for readmission. (Failure 
on a supplemental examination is not counted under this regu- 
lation. Failure in a repeated course is counted.) 


. This regulation applies to all students who have not successfully 


completed first year by June 1, 1963; and to all students sub- 
sequently admitted. Students in second year (or higher) by June 
1, 1963, are not subject to this regulation. Such students will 
continue to come under the regulation now in effect:—After 
completion of his first five courses, no student may take more than 
twenty-two courses to meet the requirements for a degree. 


Supplemental Examinations 


1 


A student who has failed a year may not write supplemental 
examinations in courses taken during that year. 


. A student may not write a supplemental examination in a re- 


peated course, nor may he write a second supplemental examina- 
tion in the same course. 


. After completion of his first year (first year includes the session 


during which he regzsters for his fifth credit, either here or at 
another institution), a student may write supplemental exam- 
inations for a maximum of three credits during the remainder of 
his program. 


. Astudent may write supplemental examinations for a maximum 


of two credits in his first year. These are not charged against the 
allowable maximum stated above. 


. “To write’’ a supplemental examination is interpreted as ‘‘to 


attempt to pass” it. A student who writes supplemental ex- 
aminations in courses equivalent to three credits has used up his 
allowance, whether he passes the examinations or not. 


. If a student applies for permission to write a supplemental ex- 


amination and the permission is granted, he is presumed to have 
written. Absence from such a supplemental examination is 
counted as a failure and is charged against the permissible 
maximum. 
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ip 


10. 


11. 


Medical reasons (certified by a physician on the form provided 
by the university) comprise a valid excuse for exemption from 
most of the regulations concerning supplemental examinations. 


a) A student absent from a regular examination for medical 
reasons may, if he wishes, write’a supplemental examination. 
If he passes he will receive a letter grade and will not be 
charged with a failure nor a supplemental under the maxi- 
mum permissible allowances. If he fails he will be charged 
with both a failure and a supplemental. 


b) A student absent from a supplemental examination for 
medical reasons is not considered to have failed the examina- 
tion. 


. Supplemental examinations in courses taken during the regular 


session must be written not later than the following July; in 
courses of the summer session not later than July of the follow- 
ing year. 


. Supplemental examinations are graded only as S (pass), R 


(fail), or Abs (absent). 


Application to write a supplemental examination must be sub- 
mitted to the Director of Examinations NO LATER THAN 
JUNE 26th on a form which may be obtained from the Re- 
gistrar’s Office. The required fee must accompany all applica- 
tions. 


The regulations concerning supplemental examinations become 
effective on June 1, 1963 for all students who have not com- 
pleted first year by that date, and for all students subsequently 
admitted. Students in second year (or higher) on June 1, 1963, 
are as of that date, subject to all of the regulations concerning 
supplemental examinations as listed above, except for number 3. 
No new maximum limit is imposed on such students. 


NOTE: A student who fails courses in excess of the number that 
may be cleared by supplemental examinations may be unable to 
complete his degree in four years. Other regulations of the University 
will not be relaxed in order to allow this. 


Completion of Courses Graded Incomplete 


1% 


A student who has failed a year may not complete a course, taken 
during that year, that has been graded incomplete. 
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2. Application to complete a course graded incomplete must be 
submitted to the Director of Examinations at the same time as 
the work is submitted to the instructor. Forms are available at 
the Registrar’s Office. The required fee must accompany all 
applications. The limiting dates are:— 


a) For first-term courses in the regular session, not later than 
the following April 15th. 


b) For all other courses in the regular session, not later than the 
following August 15th. 


c) For all courses in the summer session, not later than the 
following November 15th. 


NOTE :—The instructor can require earlier completion. 


3. Late completions are graded only as S (pass) or R (fail) except 
for medical reasons (see regulations concerning supplemental 
examinations). 


4, The regulations concerning the completion of incompletes become 
effective for all students on June 1, 1963. 


Repetition of Courses 


1. A student may repeat a failed course only once. He may not 
write a supplemental examination in the repeated course (except 
for medical reasons; see regulations concerning supplemental 
examinations). 


2. If a student repeats a course that is specifically required for a 
degree and fails it a second time, he may apply to Faculty 
Council for permission to substitute an alternate course. Unless 
such permission is granted he will not be allowed to continue in 
the University toward that degree. 


3. The regulations concerning repetition of courses become effective 
for all students registering for the first time during or after the 
Summer Session, 1963; and to all courses taken for the first time 
during or after the Summer Session, 1963 by students previously 
registered. 


ENGINEERING 


1. A student in Engineering who fails more than two full courses 
has failed the year and must repeat it (if permitted to do so) for 
credit. 


2. A student in Engineering may write supplemental examinations 
in not more than two full courses, and not more than three 
papers, each year. 
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OTHER REGULATIONS 


A brief summary of certain regulations is presented here for the 
guidance of students. A fuller statement of these regulations may be 
found elsewhere in the Announcement. Students should note that it 
is the policy of the University to consider individual circumstances 
in applying these regulations. 

1. Residence Requirement 
A student must attend at least one full year (including the final 
year) at the University. (page 66) 

2. Special Examinations 
A student is not permitted to write examinations in order to 
validate work done outside the University. (page 65) 

3. Credits for Outside Courses 

A student who has earned the Senior High School Leaving 

Certificate, or who transfers from another university, will receive 

pro tanto credit for equivalent courses, if approved by the Registrar. 

(page 65) 

4. Course Load 
The ordinary program consists of courses equivalent to five 
credits per year. (page 67) 

5. Withdrawal from Class 

A student must notify the Registrar’s Office (by letter or in 

person) that he plans to discontinue a course. No entry of 

‘discontinued’ will be made on a record after March 15th 

(November 15th for first-term courses). (page 73) 
6. Refunds 
All refunds must be arranged by the Bursar. (page 73) 


7. Conduct 


It is expected that at all times, and in all circumstances, a student 
will conduct himself as a responsible member of the University. 


Curricula 
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FACULTIES 


The subjects of study included in each of the Faculties of the 
University are as follows: 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


THE HUMANITIES DivISsION (Pages 142 to 162): 
English Language and Literature 
Fine Arts 
French Language and Literature 
German 
Greek 
Hebrew 
Journalism 
Latin 
Mathematics 
Philosophy 
Religion 
Russian 
Spanish 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES Division (Pages 163 to 184): 


Economics Political Science 
Education Psychology 
Geography Sociology 

History Applied Social Science 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE 
(Pages 120 to 134): 


Biology Mathematics 
Chemistry Natural Science 
Geology Physics 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE 
(Pages 186 to 196): 


Accountancy Finance 
Administration Industrial Relations 
Commercial Law Insurance 
Executive Training Marketing 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 
(Pages 136 to 140): 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Students preparing for the degree of Bachelor of Arts will take 21 
course credits* as listed below. 
First Year Arts (5 credits) 
I, One of—Natural Science 210; Physics 210; Physics 211; 
Chemistry 211; 
Biology 211 and either 221 or 222 
II. Two of—English 211 (A student whose native language is not 
English 221 English should consult the statement on 
English Requirements for Non-English 
Speaking Students on page 92.) 
III. One of—Humanities 210 
a selected credit in Fine Arts 
a ee “ “a language other than English 
“Religion: 
‘“ Mathematics 
IV. One of—Social Science 210 
a selected credit in Economics 
Pee ay ‘“ “Geography 
“ History 
‘““ Political Science 
‘“ Sociology 


Second Year Arts (5 credits) 


I. A selected credit in the Natural Sciences Division. 
II. A selected credit in English literature. 
III. A selected credit in the Humanities Division. 
IV. A selected credit in the Social Sciences Division. 
V. A selected credit in any Division. 


Third and Fourth Year Arts (6 and 5 credits) 

Students must take eleven further credits through the two years, 
with a maximum of six credits in any one year. At least six of these 
eleven credits must be from the Humanities and/or Social Sciences 
Division. 

At least seven of the total of twenty-one credits required for the 
degree must be selected from courses at the ‘‘B”’ level (courses 
numbered in the 400’s in the Announcement). 

To be admitted to the third year, the student must have com- 
pleted (or if an evening student, be in the process of completing) 
the requirements as outlined for the first and second years. 


sé “ca “é 


sé bc “é 


“ec img bc 
“é bc bc 


ia bc sé 


* A full credit represents three hours of class work per week for a full academic year, 
with the required additional laboratory or studio work. A three-hour course followed 
for one term only is therefore a half-course and represents a half credit. 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Students preparing for the degree of Bachelor of Science will take 
21 course credits* as listed below. 


First Year Science (5 credits) 
I. Two of—Physics 211; Chemistry 211; 
Biology 211 and either 221 or 222 
II. Mathematics 213 and 223 (Students who have completed High 
School Trigonometry and Intermediate Algebra with a grade of 
65% or more may substitute Mathematics 233 and 451.) 
NOTE:—Students who have credit for some, but not all of 
Mathematics 211, 221, and 231, should consult a 
member of the Mathematics Department with regard 
to the courses necessary to complete first year Mathe- 
matics requirements. 
III. English 211 (A student whose native language is not English 
should consult the statement on English Requirements for 
Non-English Speaking Students on page 92.) 


Second Year Science (6 credits) 


I. Three selected credits in the Natural Sciences Division. 
II. A selected credit in English literature. 
III. Two selected credits in the Humanities or Social Sciences 
Division. 
Third and Fourth Year Science (5 and 5 credits) 


Students must take ten further credits through the two years, 
with a maximum of six credits in any one year. At least six of these 
ten credits must be selected from the Natural Sciences Division. 

At least seven of the total of twenty-one credits required for the 
degree must be selected from courses at the ‘‘B” level (courses 
numbered in the 400’s in the Announcement). 

To be admitted to the third year, the student must have com- 
pleted (or if an evening student, be in the process of completing) 
the requirements for the first and second years. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 


Students preparing for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce will 
take 21 course credits* as listed on pages 89 and 90. 


* A full credit represents three hours of class work per week for a full academic year, 
with the required additional laboratory or studio work. A three-hour course followed 
for one term only is therefore a half-course and represents a half credit. 
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First Year Commerce (5 credits) 
I. One of—Natural Science 210; Physics 210; Physics 211; 
Chemistry 211; 
Biology 211 and either 221 or 222 
II. English 211 (A student whose native language is not English 
should consult the statement on English Requirements for 
Non-English Speaking Students on page 92.) 
III. Economics 211 
IV. Accountancy 211 
V. One of—Humanities 210 
a selected credit i in Fine Arts 
- % ‘a language other than English 
“ Religion 
‘““ Mathematics 
Social Science 210 
a selected credit in Geography 
app ateltistory. 
““ Political Science 
‘* Sociology 
Note:—Intermediate Algebra or the equivalent is prerequisite to 
Finance 231 in second year. A student who has not passed 
Intermediate Algebra in High School must either take 
Mathematics 213 under item V in first year, or take one of 
Mathematics 213 or Finance 221 under item IV in second 
year. 
The registering officer may allow an Evening Student to defer 
one of items I or V until the second year to enable him to take 
Accountancy 411 sooner after the completion of Accountancy 
Dia 


oc ac “c 


bc a3 bc“ 


“c 4c “c 


bc sc bc 


Second Year Commerce (6 credits) 
I, Administration 211. 

II. English 214 and 215. 

III. A full credit in English literature. 

IV. One of—Commercial Law 211 

a selected full credit in any division. 

V. Accountancy 411. 

VI. Mathematics 241. (Mathematics 441 may be taken instead by 
those qualified. It must be taken by students majoring in 
Mathematics in Commerce.) 

VII.Finance 231. (See note concerning prerequisite under First 
Year Commerce.) 

(Mathematics 451 may be taken instead, by those qualified. 
It must be taken by Commerce students majoring in Mathe- 
matics.) 





* A full credit represents three hours of class work per week for a full academic year, 
with the required additional laboratory or studio work.A three-hour course followed 
for one term only ts therefore a half-course and represents a half credit. 
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Third and Fourth Year Commerce (5 and 5 credits) 


Students must take ten further credits through the two years, 
with a maximum of six credits in any one year. At least six of these 
ten credits must be from the Commerce Division, in Economics, or 
in Mathematics. At least two full credits in Economics, in addition 
to Economics 211, must be taken for the degree. 

At least seven of the total of twenty-one credits required for the 
degree must be selected from courses at the ‘‘B”’ level (courses 
numbered in the 400’s in the Announcement). 

To be admitted to the third year, the student must have com- 
pleted (or if an evening student, be in the process of completing) the 
requirements as outlined for the first and second years. 


CURRICULUM FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR 
OF ENGINEERING 


The University offers a five year programme leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Engineering in the fields of Civil, Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering. The first year of this programme was 
offered for the first time in 1963-64. The curriculum is based on a 
uniform pattern of courses for all students in the first three years, 
followed by two years of specialized work in the particular pro- 
fessional field chosen by the student. 


All Engineering students are required to pass a French language 
examination at some time following first year Engineering and prior 
to graduation. Examinations will be held in the Fall and Spring 
terms of each year. It is suggested that French 211 or 212 be taken 
as the second year optional course by students who do not have 
sufficient background in the French language. Foreign students 
attending the University on a student visa will be exempt from this 
requirement on request. 


First Year Engineering 


I. English 211 (A student whose native language is not English 
should consult the statement on English Requirements for Non- 
English Speaking Students on Page 92). 

II. Mathematics 213 and 223 (Students who have completed High 
School Trigonometry and Intermediate Algebra with a grade of 
65% or more may substitute Mathematics 223 and 451). 

III. Engineering 5213. 

IV. Physics 211. 

V. Chemistry 211. 


* A full credit represents three hours of class work per week for a full academic year, 
with the required additional laboratory or studio work. A three-hour course followed 
for one term only is therefore a half-course and represents a half credit. 
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Second Year Engineering 
(This pattern of courses was first offered in the 1964-65 session). 


I. Mathematics 2231 and 2251. 
II. Physics 4222 and 4232. 


III. Engineering 5211, 5241, 5271, 5321, 5272 (Day Students), and 
5273 and 5274 (Evening Students). 


IV. One of English 222, 221. (Students whose secondary education 
has been completed in another language may substitute an 
optional course in the Humanities or Social Sciences Divisions.) 


V. Option. (One tull course taken in any Faculty, excluding 
courses required in subsequent years of Engineering.) 


Third Year Engineering 


(The following is a tentative listing of the pattern of courses to be 
offered for the first time in the 1965-66 session.) 


I. Mathematics 2353 and 2357. 
II. Physics — A full course in Modern Physics. (new course) 


III. Chemistry — A full course in Physical Chemistry including 
Thermodynamics and Chemical Kinetics. (new course) 


IV. Engineering 5325, 5326, 5341, 5343 and a full course in Electrical 
Engineering. (new course) 


V. Option. (One full course taken in the Faculty of Arts.) 


Fourth and Fifth Year Engineering 
(To be listed in subsequent Announcements) 


The first three years of this programme are offered in both Day 
and Evening Divisions, whereas the final two years will be available 
in the Day Division only. Evening students are eligible to transfer 
to the Day Division upon completion of any of the three full 
academic years. 


In the Evening Division the courses of the first year will normally 
be taken over two calendar years. The second year programme must 
extend over two calendar years while the courses of the third year 
may be taken over two or three calendar years. It is imperative that 
students entering third year in the Evening Division indicate their 
choice of the two or three-calendar-year pattern since a change 
from one to the other may not be possible. 
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ENGINEERING COURSES IN THE BACHELOR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


A student in the Evening Division, registered as a candidate for 
the Bachelor of Science degree, may select as options any of the 
following courses for which he has the prerequisites: 


NOTE:—Credits obtained in this way may not be applied towards 


the 
Engineering 5241 Mechanics 1 “A” credit 
Engineering 5323 Geology te AS aeredit 
Engineering 5341 Advanced Mechanics 1 ‘‘B”’ credit 
Engineering 5351 Circuit Theory LB credit 
Physics 4362 Modern Physics 14 “B” credit 


CURRICULUM FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF ENGINEERING 


Evening Division students who have satisfactorily completed the 
three academic years, and who do not intend to transfer to the Day 
Division for fourth and fifth year work, will be granted the Cer- 
tificate in Engineering upon application to the Registrar. They may, 
if they wish, be admitted to the Faculty of Science, and continue 
their studies in the Evening Division to earn the Bachelor of Science 
degree. This will normally require a further five-course academic 
year. 


Students presently enrolled in the Certificate in Engineering pro- 
gramme in either Day or Evening Division, and who would nor- 
mally expect to complete their Certificate work in the Spring of 
1964 or 1965, will continue to follow the pattern of courses defined 
in the 1963-64 Annoucement. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS FOR NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 


Every new non-English speaking student will be tested for his 
competence in English upon entry to the University. If necessary, 
he will be required to take a non-credit service course designed to 
bring him up to a satisfactory standard of expression. A student 
will remain in this course until, in the opinion of the instructor, he 
is able to express himself competently and coherently. 


A non-English speaking student who is later discovered to have an 
inadequate command of English in his classes may be required to 
return to the service course for further instruction. 
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A non-English speaking student is exempted from English 211, 
and may substitute any other course in its place. He should note 
that English 201 is a college level composition course designed for 
students for whom English is a secondary language. It may be 
taken for credit in first or later years if a student wishes, but should 
not be attempted until after the service course has been successfully 
completed or exemption obtained. 


A non-English speaking student working toward the Bachelor of 
Arts degree may, if he wishes, substitute English 222 for English 221. 
He should note, however, that English 221 is prerequisite to most 
other courses in English literature. 


CURRICULA FOR THE DIPLOMA OF ASSOCIATE 


Curriculum for the Diploma of Associate in Arts 


Students preparing for the diploma of Associate in Arts will take 
eleven course credits* consisting of the first and second years of 
the programme for the Bachelor of Arts degree, adding a sixth 
credit in the second year to be selected from the Humanities Division 
or the Social Sciences Division. 


Curriculum for the Diploma of Associote in Science 


Students preparing for the diploma of Associate in Science will 
take eleven course credits* consisting of the first and second years 
of the programme for the Bachelor of Science degree. 


Curriculum for the Diploma of Associate in Commerce 


Students preparing for the diploma of Associate in Commerce 
will take eleven course credits* consisting of the first and second 
years of the programme for the Bachelor of Commerce degree. 


Note:—As the Associate’s Diploma is intended for students who ter- 
minate their studies at the end of two years, the Associate’s 
Diploma is awarded only upon advance application for it 
to the Registrar in the second year. 





* A full credit represents three hours of class work per week for a full academic year, 
with the required additional laboratory or studio work. A three-hour course followed 
for one term only is therefore a half-course and represents a half credit. 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE DIPLOMA IN ASSOCIATION SCIENCE 


Carididates for the Diploma in Association Science must complete 
the curriculum for a Bachelor’s degree with five credits from the 
‘basic areas of preparation for the Y.M.C.A. Secretaryship’ as 
outlined below (including all of the ‘required’ courses). Students 
who hold a Bachelor’s degree from another recognized university 
may obtain the Diploma in Association Science by completing a 
minimum of five credits at the University, including necessary 
courses in the following programme: 


1. History, Philosophy and Organization of the Y.M.C.A. 
Required: Applied Social Science 211. 


2. Christian Leadership and Interpretation 


Required: Religion 231 and at least one half course listed under 


optional. 
Optional: Religion 213, 221, 222, 243; Philosophy 231. 


3. Administration 
Required: Applied Social Science 221. 
Optional: Accountancy 211, Administration 211, 431, Indus- 
trial Relations 421, Executive Training 211, 422, 431, 
English 214. 


4. Leadership and Supervision of Programme and Groups 


Required: Applied Social Science 431. 
Optional: Applied Social Science 231, Education 221, English 
215, 216.hinewrts 211, 221, 231.235, 294, 251; 


5. Guidance of Individuals 


Required: Applied Social Science 451 or Psychology 427. 
Optional: Psychology 231, Sociology 221. 


6. Community Organization and Relationships 


Required: Applied Social Science 441. 

Optional: Sociology 221, 441. 
(Note: Sociology 211 is a prerequisite for Applied 
Social Science 441). 


Honours, Majors and 


Special Programs 
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HONOURS DEGREE PROGRAMMES 


The University has approved programmes leading to an Honours 
degree in certain selected fields. An Honours degree indicates 
specialization within a field, and high academic standing. In order 
to qualify for an Honours degree, a student must meet all of the 
academic qualifications and comply with the regulations set forth 
below. 


1. An Honours student must obtain ‘‘A”’ or “B” grades in all 
courses in the basic Honours programme after the introductory 
course in the subject(s), and a passing grade in any additional 
courses that may be specifically required as part of the Honours 
programme. 


2. An Honours student must obtain at least a ‘‘C’’ average over the 
total twenty-one credits of the degree programme. 


3. A student who fails any course shall be suspended from the 
Honours programme. He may be reinstated by the Honours 
Committee upon recommendation from the Department(s) 
concerned. 


4, An Honours student must meet the requirements for the general 
degree as well as the specific Honours requirements. 


5. The normal point of entry into the Honours degree programme 
shall be at the beginning of the second academic year. (In the 
Evening Division, this shall be interpreted to mean at the begin- 
ning of the group of courses containing the seventh credit.) 
However, a student who has followed the courses prescribed for 
the second year of the Honours programme may be admitted to 
the programme at the beginning of the third academic year. (In 
the Evening Division, this shall be interpreted to mean at the 
beginning of the group of courses containing the twelfth credit.) 
Regular consultation and contact with the Department(s) is an 
intrinsic part of an Honours programme. For this reason, no 
student may enter an Honours programme after the beginning 
of the third year, and no retroactive approval of entry may 
be made. 


6. Astudent must complete two full years (not less than ten credits) 
at this University to meet the residence requirement for an 
Honours degree. 


7. An evening student must complete the last ten credits of the 
Honours programme within five calendar years. 
8. An Honours student shall consult with his Department(s): 
(a) prior to being accepted into the Honours programme. 
(b) at the end of each year. 


9. Astudent shall be allowed to qualify for only one Honours degree 
in one degree programme. 
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10. A student intending to undertake graduate work is strongly 
advised to include a second language in his undergraduate pro- 
gramme. 


Honours in Chemistry 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
Chemistry, provided the student maintains the required academic 
standing: 

First year: First year Science with Chemistry 211 and Physics 
Diet 

Second year: Chemistry 231, 411*, 412*, 421; Mathematics 451. 
In addition German 215 or Russian 215. 

Third year: Chemistry 415, 417*, 427*, 431L, 432, 490; Mathe- 
matics 452. 
(A student honouring in Chemistry may take 
Mathematics 452 without Mathematics 431 as pre- 
requisite.) 

Fourth year: Chemistry 416, 423*, 426*, 433, 450, 491. 


Honours in Economics 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
Economics, provided the student maintains the required academic 
standing: 

Pattern A. (for students in the Faculty of Arts) 

First year: Economics 211. 

Second year: Economics 221, 452. 

Third year: Economics 411. 

Third and 

Fourth years: Economics 412, 421, 453, 461, Social Science 241. 
One and one-half credits chosen from Economics 271, 
422, 423*, 424, 425*, 426*, 444*, 445*, 483. 

Mathematics 441 may be substituted for Social Science 241, 
provided that at least a ‘‘B”’ grade is obtained. 


Pattern B. (for students in the Faculty of Commerce) 

First year: Economics 211. 

Second year: Economics 452, Social Science 241. 

Third year: Economics 221, 411. 

Third and 

Fourth years: Economics 412, 421, 453, 461. One and one-half 
credits chosen from Economics 271, 422, 423*, 424, 
4D5* A26*, 444%, 445%, 483. 

Mathematics 441 may be substituted for Social Science 241, 
provided that at least a ‘‘B”’ grade is obtained. 





* Half-course. 
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Honours in English 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
English, provided the student maintains the required academic 
standing: 

A. English 221, 253, 431, 434, 435, 436, 437, 454*. 

B. Two of: English 467, 471*, 472. 

C. Three credits chosen from: English 244, 261*, 444*, 445, 446, 

453*, 455*, 461*, 462*, 463, 464*, 468, 481. 
In addition, the following courses are required: 

D. Candidates for honours are required to take an approved 
modern or ancient language beyond the introductory level, 
or to pass during the second year a test in reading compre- 
hension of a language approved by the English Department. 
One of the following course combinations meets require- 
ment D: 

French 211, German 211 and 212, German 215, Greek 211 and 
212, Vatin 2177 Russian 211 and 212) Spanish 241 and-212. 

The following sequence of courses is suggested for the Honours 

programmes: 

First year: English 221. 

Second year: English 253, one or two of English 244, 261*, 437, 
445, 463. 

Third and 

Fourth years: The remaining courses to complete the programme. 

Candidates should begin to take the required Language courses 
no later than the second year. Candidates are strongly advised to 
take History 212 during the first year. 


Honours in History 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
History, provided the student maintains the required academic 
standing: 


Pattern A. (emphasizing American History) 

First year: One credit chosen from History 211, 212, 213. 

Second year: History 251, 453. 

Third year: History 472. 

Fourth year: History 471. 

Third and 

Fourth years: History 425*. Three and one-half credits chosen from 
History 422, 423, 424, 452, 454*, 455*, 456*. 

Any year: One credit, approved by the department, chosen 
from Economics, English, Fine Arts, Geography, 
History, or Political Science. 


* Half-course. 
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It is strongly recommended that Honours students in History 
planning to do graduate work acquire a good reading knowledge of 
a modern language. For American History, French or Spanish is 
recommended. 


Pattern B. (emphasizing European and World History) 

First year: One credit chosen from History 211, 212, 213. 
Second year: Two credits chosen from History 414, 415, 416. 
Third year: History 472. 

Fourth year: History 471. 


Third and 
Fourth years: History 433*. Three and one-half credits chosen from 
History 251, 413*, 431, 432*, 441*, 461*, 462*, 481. 


Any year: One credit, approved by the department, chosen 
from Economics, English, Fine Arts, Geography, 
History or Political Science. 


It is strongly recommended that Honours students in History 
planning to do graduate work acquire a good reading knowledge of a 
modern language. For European and World History, French, 
German, Russian or Spanish is recommended. 


Honours in Mathematics 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
Mathematics provided the student maintains the required academic 
standing: 


Pattern A. (for students entering without Intermediate Algebra and 
Trigonometry) 


First year: Mathematics 213, 223. 

Second year: Mathematics 431, 451. 

Third year: Mathematics 441, 452, 458, 459. 
Fourth year: Mathematics 461, 462, 463, 471*. 


Pattern B. (for students entering with Intermediate Algebra and 
Trigonometry) 


First year: Mathematics 233, 451. 

Second year: Mathematics 431, 452. 

Third year: Mathematics 441, 458, 459, 471*. 
Fourth year: Mathematics 461, 462, 463. 





* Half-course. 
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Honours in Mathematics and Physics 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
Mathematics and Physics, provided the student maintains the 
required academic standing: 

First year: First year Science with Physics 211, Chemistry 211, 
and Mathematics 233 and 451 instead of Mathematics 
213 and 223. (A student who has not passed Inter- 
mediate Algebra and Trigonometry in High School 
will take Mathematics 213 and 223 in first year, and 
must take Mathematics 451 as an additional course 
during the summer session immediately following.) 

Second year: Mathematics 431, 452; Physics 222*, 232*, 440*, 
442*, 

Third year: Mathematics 457, 459; Physics 441, 452, 461. 

Fourth year: Physics 451, 453, 471, 472. 


Honours in Zoology 


The following courses constitute an Honours programme in 
Zoology, provided the student maintains the required academic 
standing: 

First year: First year Science with Biology 211*, 222*, and 
either Chemistry 211 or Physics 211. 

Second year: Biology 221*, 422. The introductory science course 
(Chemistry 211 or Physics 211) not taken in the first 
year must be taken in either the second or third year. 

Third and 

Fourth years: Biology 431. Three and one half credits chosen from 
Biology 421, 451, 461*, 471*, 481, 491. 

Honours programmes may be offered in other fields in the near future. 
Students interested should consult their department chairmen for advice 
on course selections in the meantime. 


MAJORS IN THE CURRICULA FOR DEGREES 


Majoring has been approved in the following subjects: Accoun- 
tancy; Administration, Business; Administration, General; Ad- 
ministration, General and Marketing; Biology; Biochemistry; 
Canadian Studies; Chemistry; Classics; Economics; Economics and 
History; Economics and Mathematics; Economics and Political 
Science; English; Fine Arts (Drawing and Painting); Fine Arts 
(Sculpture); French; Geography; History, American; History, 
European and World; Mathematics; Mathematics and Physics; 
Philosophy; Political Science; Psychology; History and Philosophy 
of Religion; Social Welfare; Sociology. 

A “major” is an approved sequence of at least six credits in one of 
the above subject matter fields, which may include certain approved 


* Half-course. 
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courses in other closely related fields. The term ‘‘major’’ as used by 
Sir George Williams University implies that the student has fol- 
lowed, within the requirements for the degree, a planned programme 
in a specific field. The level of scholarship required is the same as 
that for the general degree. 

Further information regarding majors may be found unde: the 
outlines of the specific subject matter fields listed in the following 
pages of the Announcement. 

Any student wishing to major must consult the chairman of the 
department concerned for approval before planning his course 
sequence, and present to the Registrar a statement signed by the 
appropriate chairman, authorizing him to register for studies in the 
major field. It is recommended that such consultation take place 
during a student’s second year, or before commencing the third year. 

If necessary the requirements for a major may be completed 
after graduation. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MAJORS 

Major in Accountancy 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Accountancy: 

Accountancy 211, 411, 412, 421*, 431. 

Administration 211, Commercial Law 211, 431*, 441*, Finance 
411*. 

English 214*. 

Ecnomics 451. 

The major in Accountancy may be taken only in conjunction with 
the degree in Commerce. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Business Administration 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Business Administration. 

Administration 251*, 431, Commercial Law 211, Finance 411%, 
Industrial Relations 421*. 

Executive Training 421*, 422*, 431%. 

English 214*. 

Economics 451. 

Psychology 211 or Administration 441*. 

The major in Business Administration may be taken only in 
conjuriction with the degree in Commerce. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce. 


* Half-course. 
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Major in General Administration 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in General Administration: 

Administration 431, Industrial Relations 421*. 

Executive Training 421*, 422*, 431*. 

English 214*. 

Psychology 211 or Administration 441*. 

The major in General Administration may be taken only in 
conjunction with the degree in Commerce. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce. 


Major in General Administration and Marketing 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in General Administration and Marketing: 

Courses required for a major in General Administration with the 
addition of: 

Marketing 211*, 411*, 412*. 

Any one of: Marketing 221*, 222*, 413*, 414*. 

The major in General Administration and Marketing may be 
taken only in conjunction with the degree in Commerce. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty of Commerce. 


Major in Biology 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Biology: 

Biology 211*, 221*, 222*, 241, 411, 422, and two and one-half 
additional credits in Biology. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Biology and Chemistry 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Biology and Chemistry: 

Biology 211* or 212*, 222*, 422, 431 and one additional credit in 
Biology. 

Chemistry 211, 221 or 421, 231, 411*, 412*, 441. 

Physics 211. 


NOTE:—This Major is no longer offered. 





* Half-course. 
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Major in Biochemistry 
First year: First year Science with Chemistry 211 and Physics 
DAMN AN 


Second year: Chemistry 221 or 421, 231; Biology 212, 222; Mathe- 
matics 451. 
Third year: Chemistry 441, Biology 422. 
Fourth year: Chemistry 442, Biology 431. 
No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the Chemistry department. 


Major in Canadian Studies 
The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Canadian Studies. 

A. English 244, French 211, Geography 441, History 221. 

B. At least three credits ies from English 444*, Fine Arts 244%, 
249*, French 231*, Economics 423*, 424, Education 231%, 
History 424, Political Science 251, Sociology 251. 

C. Two courses with Canadian content chosen in consultation with 
the coordinator of the Canadian Studies programme. 

D. Canadian Studies 411 to be taken in the fourth year. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
coordinator of the Canadian Studies programme. 


Major in Chemistry 
The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Chemistry. 


First year: First year Science with Chemistry 211 and Physics 
he 
Second year: Chemistry 231, 411*, 412*, 421; Mathematics 451. 
Third year: Chemistry 417*, 427*, 431L, 490 (Chemistry 413 may 
be substituted for Chemistry 417* and 427*). 

Fourth year: Chemistry 432. 

In addition, two credits in Chemistry, taken in the third and 
fourth years. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the Chemistry department. 





* Half-course. 
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Major in Classics 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Classics: 

Greek 211, 212, 421. 

Latin 211, 421; 422 or 423. 

English 241*, History 211, Philosophy 221. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Economics 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Economics: 

Economics 211, 411, 421, 451 or 452, Social Science 241; two and 
one-half credits chosen from Economics 221, 271, 422, 423*, 424, 
425*, 426*, 444* 445*, 453, 461. 

Mathematics 441 may be substituted for Social Science 241. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Economics and History 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Economics and History: 

Economics 211, 422, 424. 

IStOtye 2d led OnOte oe 2 Ie 

Economics 411 or History 451. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairmen of the departments of Economics and History. 


Major in Economics and Mathematics 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Economics and Mathematics: 

Economics 211, 411, 412, 421, 422-451) on 452: 

Mathematics 213 and 223 (or 233 by those qualified), 441, 
451. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairmen of the departments of Economics and Mathematics. 


* Half-course. 
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Major in Economics and Political Science 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Economics and Political Science: 

Economics 211, 411, 421) 444%" 445 *- 2210 or 422° 

Political Science 211, 431, one credit chosen from Political Science 
251, 411, 413*, 414*, 421, 441*. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairmen of the departments of Economics and Political Science. 


Major in English 
The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in English: 
Aw Bnoiish 214 °°221,.253. 
B. At least four credits chosen from English 431, 434, 435, 436, 
437, 454*, 455*. 
C. The remainder of ten credits chosen from English 241*, 242%, 
243*, 244, 261*, 444*, 445, 446, 453*, 461*, 462*, 463, 464*, 
467, 468, 471*, 472, 481. 
One credit in a related field may be substituted for one of the 


credits required under C with the approval of the chairman of the 
department. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Mgior in Fine Arts (Drawing and Painting) 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Fine Arts (Drawing and Painting): 
First year: Fine Arts 231. 

Second year: Fine Arts 211, 243. 
Third year: Fine Arts 411, 413. 
Fourth year: Fine Arts 412, 431, 461. 
Third and 

Fourth years: Fine Arts 240, 244*. 

In addition, it is recommended that the following courses be 
taken with the major: English 261*, History 211, 213, Psychology 
PAU SOCIO Oc ve2dilkam Dee 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


* Half-course. 
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Mgjor in Fine Arts (Sculpture) 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 

major in Fine Arts (Sculpture) : 

First year: Fine Arts 231. 

Second year: Fine Arts 211, 221. 
Third year: Fine Arts 232, 421. 
Fourth year: Fine Arts 422, 461. 
Third and 

Fourth years: Fine Arts 240, 243, 249*. 

In addition, it is recommended that the following courses be 
taken with the major: English 261*, History 211, 213, Psychology 
211, Sociology 231*, 232*. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in French 
The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in French: 
First year: French 211 or 212, unless exempted. 
Second year: French 221, preferably French 214 or 213. 
Third and 
Fourth years: French 214 or 213 if not taken in second year, 
French 421*, 422, 423*, 425, 451; 426 and 427*, 
or 424. 
Latin 211 or Philosophy 221. 
One credit chosen from English 434, 467, Humanities 
421. 
No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Geography 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Geography: 

Geography 211, 231*, 251, 261, 411, 421, 441. 

Geology 211* and 212*, 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 


over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


* Half-course. 
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Mgjor in History 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in History: 

History 221; one credit chosen from History 211, 212, 213; three 
credits in History at the ‘'400” level; one credit approved by the 
department chosen from History, Economics, English, Fine Arts, 
Geography, or Political Science. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Mathematics (Arts or Science) 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Mathematics: 

7 B Category credits chosen among Mathematics courses and 
Physics 441. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Mathematics and Physics 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Mathematics and Physics: 

Mathematics 213 and 223 (or 233 by those qualified), 431, 451, 
452, 457. 

Physics 211, 222*, 232*, 440*, 441, 442*, 452, 453, 461. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairmen of the departments of Mathematics and Physics. 


Major in Philosophy 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Philosophy: 

Philosophy 211, 221, and four additional credits in Philosophy. 

One credit from among the following may be substituted for one 
credit in Philosophy with the approval of the chairman of the 
department: History 211, Humanities 421, Political Science 431, 
Psychology 211, 412, Sociology 211. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 





* Half-course. 
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Major in Political Science 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Political Science: 

Political Science 211, 431, and four additional credits in Political 
Science. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Psychology 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Psychology: 

Psychology 211, 412, and four additional credits in Psychology. 

One credit from among the following may be substituted for one 
credit in Psychology with the approval of the chairman of the 
department: one credit in Biology, one credit in Education, Fine 
Arts 461, Mathematics 241*, Philosophy 211, 221, one credit in 
Sociology. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in the History and Philosophy of Religion 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in the history and philosophy of Religion. 

A. Three credits chosen from Religion 211*, 212*, 213, 221*, 

2317) 24132 249*, 243" 250%, 2526" 

B. Two credits chosen from Religion 411*, 412*, 413, 414. 

C. Religion 443, 444. 

D. Philosophy 211 or 221, 411. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


Major in Social Welfare 


The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Social Welfare: 

A. At the introductory level: Economics 211, Political Science 

211, Psychology 211, Sociology 211. 
B. Two additional credits in Sociology and two additional credits 
in at least one of the other three fields named above. 

C. Applied Social Science 461*, 462*, Mathematics 241*. 

No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 





* Half-course. 
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Major in Sociology 

The following courses, in an approved sequence, constitute a 
major in Sociology: 

Sociology 211, and two additional credits in Sociology. 


Psychology 211, 441; one and one-half credits chosen from 
Economics 271, Psychology 225*, 451, Social Science 241. 


No student will be accepted for the major until a plan of study 
over the several undergraduate years has been approved by the 
chairman of the department. 


NOTE:—The attention of majoring students is also drawn to the 
Special Summer Session in Sociology. (See page 78). 


* Half-course. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMMES OF STUDY 


Preparation for Entrance to Graduate Faculties 
and University Professional Schools 


A student intending to transfer after graduation from Sir George 
Williams University to a university graduate faculty or professional 
school should consult the Registrar upon entrance to the University 
in order that his programme of study may be planned to satisfy the 
entrance requirements of the university he expects later to attend, as 
well as the requirements for the degree or diploma he seeks in 
the University. 

It is standard practice for university graduate schools to require of 
applicants not only a high standard of previous academic per- 
formance but an extended amount of undergraduate specialization 
in the specific subject in which the advanced degree is sought, 
sufficient to enable the student to commence immediately upon the 
graduate courses. Graduates of high standing in a general university 
course are therefore usually required to take additional work, some- 
times to the extent of a ‘‘qualifying year’’, before proceeding to the 
work for higher degrees. Graduates in an Honours Course may find 
that they can undertake the work for higher degrees with a minimum 
of qualifying courses. 


Y.M.C.A. Secretaryship Training 


Young men and young women wishing to prepare themselves as 
Secretaries in the Canadian Y.M.C.A. may do so in the University 
by choosing for the Bachelor’s degree the maximum possible number 
of courses in the Social Sciences Division and fulfilling the require- 
ments as outlined in the “Curriculum for the Diploma in Association 
Science.’’ Candidates should note that field work in a Y.M.C.A. 
during their academic activity is highly desirable as an experience 
complementary to the classroom phase of training. Suitable candid- 
ates will find such field work opportunities available under the 
Fellowship Training Plan of the Montreal Y.M.C.A. This plan 
also provides some remuneration to offset tutorial and living ex- 
penses. Applicants for the Fellowship Training Plan are directed to 
the Metropolitan Office of the Montreal Y.M.C.A. Those who are 
interested in qualifying for the Y.M.C.A. Secretaryship are directed 
to the following publications in pamphlet form: 

1. ‘Qualifications and Training for the Secretaryship of the 

Young Men’s Christian Association.” 
2. “Basic Areas of Professional Competence in the Y.M.C.A. 
Secretaryship.”’ 


(These pamphlets may be obtained from the Personnel Offices of the 


Montreal Y.M.C.A. or the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s of Canada, 
2160 Yonge Street, Toronto 7). 
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Preparation for Entrance to the Study of Medicine 


Students preparing at Sir George Williams University for ad- 
mission to the Faculty of Medicine of McGill University may take 
the B.A. or B.Sc. course, at least three years of either being required 
for admission, although the complete degree course is preferable 
and usually is insisted upon by the medical school. 

Such students must be sure to include among their courses these 
four: Inorganic Chemistry—Chemistry 211. Organic Chemistry— 
Chemistry 221 or 421. General Biology—Biology211, and 221 or 222. 
General Physics — Physics 211. 

Students planning to study medicine at universities other than 
McGill should consult the Registrar of the selected university for 
information regarding required pre-medical courses. 


Preparation for Entrance to the Study of Dentistry 


Students preparing at Sir George Williams University for ad- 
mission to the Faculty of Dentistry at McGill University may follow 
either the B.A. or B.Sc. course. 

The minimum requirement for admission to the dental course is 
the satisfactory completion of two full years of study in a recognized 
University or Faculty of Arts and Science (or the equivalent there- 
of), including courses in the following subjects: English and Mathe- 
matics, one year of each; Physics, one year with laboratory work 
(Physics 211); Biology, one year of General Biology or Zoology with 
laboratory work (half year of Botany and half year of Zoology will 
be accepted, but not one year of Botany alone), (Biology 211, and 
221 or 222); Chemistry, two full courses, including one full course of 
Organic Chemistry with laboratory work (Chemistry 211 and 221 
or 421). . 

Students should clarify their eligibility early with the Licensing 
Board of the Province or State in which they intend to practice on 
graduation. 


Preparation for the Study of Law 


Students planning to enter the study of law should take the Arts 
degree and should note that Article 29, Section (i) of the Bylaws 
of the Bar of Quebec require proof that ‘‘a candidate has followed 
successfully a regular course in philosophy either before or after his 
admission to study law’’. Such students are advised, therefore, to in- 
clude Philosophy 211, 221, 241, 451 among their course selections. 

It should also be noted that an ability to read French easily is 
required for admission to the Faculty of Law at McGill University. 
For admission to the Faculty of Law at the University of Montreal, 
students require two years of university Latin and three years of 
Philosophy (including Logic and Ethics). 

The degree of the University is approved for admission to the 
study of law at Osgoode Hall. 
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Teacher’s Class | Diploma 

Regulation 130 (c) and Regulation 133 of the Regulations of the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Education of the Province 
of Quebec provide that those who hold an acceptable degree from an 
approved university may be admitted to a course of training leading 
to a Class I Certificate, or may be permitted to upgrade to Class I 
Diplomas if they already hold Class II Diplomas. The Protestant 
Central Board of Examiners has approved the Bachelors degree in 
Arts, Science, and Commerce from Sir George Williams University 
for this purpose. 


Teacher’s Class Il Diplomas 
A. Class II Diplomas shall be granted to teachers holding Class 
III Diplomas provided they have passed in ten papers of the Grade 
XI examinations and have obtained the Senior High School Leaving 
Certificate, or its equivalent, with passes in English (Composition 
and Literature) and four other subjects. 
The courses that satisfy these requirements are English 221 and 
four of the following: French 211 or 212, Chemistry 211, Biology 
211 or 212 and 221 or 222, Physics 210 or 211, Mathematics 213 or 
223 or 211 and 221, Latin 211, History (any number) or Economics 
221, German 211, Geography (any number), Natural Science 210, 
Spanish 211. 
B. Class II Diplomas shall be granted to teachers holding Class 
III Diplomas provided they have passed in ten papers of the Grade 
XI examinations and have obtained certificates showing that they 
have passed courses in English of the First and Second Year College 
or University level and three other First Year subjects, at least one 
of which shall be Mathematics, French, Latin, or a Science. 
The courses named as satisfying these requirements are as fol- 
lows: 
(1) English 221 plus one full course (or equivalent) above 
English 211. 

(2) One of French 211 or 212, Chemistry 211, Biology 211 or 212 
and 221 or 222, Physics 210 or 211, Mathematics 213 or 223 
or 211 and 221, Latin 211, Natural Science 210. 

(3) Any two additional subjects at the First Year level, not 
including English 211. 


Teacher’s Class Il Certificate 

Interim Class II Certificates shall be granted to teachers holding 
Temporary Permits provided they have obtained credits similar to 
those outlined in A or B above. 

High School graduates who have passed in ten papers of the 
Grade XI examinations may enter the Macdonald College Institute 
of Education in the one-year course leading to the Class II Certifi- 
cate if they have successtully completed the following courses: 

1. English 2117221. 
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2. Four of the following subjects: Natural Science 210, Biology 
2) orl rand 221 or 222, Chemistry 201, Physics 210.07 211) 
French 211 or 212, Geography (any number), German 211, 
History (any number) or Economics 221, Latin 211, Spanish 
211, Mathematics 213 or 223 or 211 and 221, English 445. 


Membership in the Chemical Institute of Canada 

The degree of Bachelor of Science with the major in chemistry 
that is offered by Sir George Williams University is approved as 
satisfying the requirements for admission to membership in the 
Chemical Institute of Canada under bylaws 6 and 7 of the Institute. 
Undergraduates, who have reached the age of seventeen, are eligible 
for election as Student Members if they are following the program 
leading to the degree and major mentioned on page 103.Graduates are 
eligible for election as Junior Members provided they are obtaining 
further training in approved graduate courses in Chemistry or 
Chemical Engineering or further professional experience approved 
by the Institute; upon completion of such training or experience, 
commencing not earlier than the first of January immediately fol- 
lowing graduation, and provided that they have reached the age 
of twenty-one, they may be eligible for election as Professional 
Members. Further information may be obtained from the Registrar’s 


Office. 


Chartered Accountants 

Students holding the Bachelor of Commerce degree with a Major 
in Accountancy from Sir George Williams University at the time of 
registering with the Institute are usually exempted from the Inter- 
mediate examinations of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
of Quebec, and from three of the five years of apprenticeship re- 
quired for the C.A. certificate. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Certified General Accountants 

Students of the University may prepare for the examinations of 
the General Accountants Association which grants the title of C.G.A. 
(Certified General Accountant). This may be done by making an 
appropriate selection of unit courses, or by including the required 
courses in programmes leading to the diploma of Associate in Com- 
merce or to the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. Students holding 
the Bachelor of Commerce degree from Sir George Williams Uni- 
versity are now exempt from the first two years of the Association’s 
examinations and from three of the five years of practical accounting 
experience required. Those with Major in Accountancy are ex- 
empted from the first three years of the Association’s examinations 
and from three of the five years of practical accounting experience 
required. Further information may be obtained from the Registrar’s 


Office. 
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The Chartered Institute of Secretaries 


Students of the University may prepare for the examinations of 
The Chartered Institute of Secretaries which grants the professional 
certificate of ‘*A.C.I.S.”’ (Associate Chartered Institute of Secre- 
taries). This may be done by making an appropriate selection of unit 
courses, or by including the required courses in programmes leading 
to the diploma of Associate in Commerce or to the degree of Bachelor 
of Commerce. Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Com- 
merce from Sir George Williams University are now exempt from 
three of the intermediate examinations of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, excluding the Secretarial Practice examination itself. 
Application for these exemptions must be made to the Secretary 
of the Institute. Further information may be obtained from the 
Registrar’s Office. 


Registered Industrial and Cost Accountants 


Students of the University may prepare for the examinations of 
the Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants which grants the 
professional certificate of “‘R.I.A.” (Registered Industrial and 
Cost Accountant). This may be done by making an appropriate 
selection of unit courses, or by including the required courses avail- 
able in programmes leading to the diploma of Associate in Com- 
merce or the degree of Bachelor of Commerce. Students may 
complete the requirements for the R.I.A., except for Report 
Writing, Management Accounting and the Cost Accounting Thesis, 
at the same time as they complete the requirements of the B.Com. 
degree, by appropriate selection of unit courses. Only two years of 
service are required for those who have completed the requirements 
for the Bachelor of Commerce degree. Further information may be 
obtained from the Registrar’s Office. 


Certified Office Administrators 

The Montreal Chapter of the National Office Management 
Asscciation grants certificates, to those who complete a prescribed 
progrem of studies, naniing the holder a Certified Office Adminis- 
trator, entitled to use the designation C.O.A. The program includes 
five required courses and five optional courses from Sir George 
Wilhams University, plus two years of office experience. Further 
information may be obtained from the Registrar's Office. 


Other Specially Planned Programmes 

Students wishing a programme of study different from any of 
those suggested are invited to discuss their plans with an officer of 
the University. Students whose mother tongue is other than English 
particularly are urged to take advantage of the special arrangements 
which can be made to suit their needs. 
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OUTLINES OF SUBJECTS 


On the following pages are given brief outlines of the various 
courses of study offered in the University. These courses are offered 
in both Day and Evening Divisions. Students should consult the 
requirements of the Curricula (pages 87-94) before making their 
selections. Each of these courses may be taken separately, as a unit 
course, by Partial Course Students in the Evening Division. 


The University reserves the right to alter without notice the content of 
any of the courses listed in the following pages, to change the schedule of 
courses offered, and to cancel any course for which there 1s insufficient 
registration. 


A KEY TO COURSE NUMBERING IN THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The courses in the University curriculum, in Arts, Science, and 
Commerce, are divided into Categories A and B, and seven courses 
for each degree must be selected from Category B of the curriculum. 


Category A courses are numbered from 200 to 299. 
Category B courses are numbered from 400 to 499. 
The courses in Engineering are numbered from 2000 to 5999, 
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REFERENCE INDEX TO OLD COURSE NUMBERS 


(For your convenience courses are listed below according to the numbering system 


in effect up until June, 1958, with new course numbers shown in brackets) 


NATURAL SCIENCES Mathematics 103 (241) 
Natural Science 101 (210) Mathematics 104 (431) 
Natural Science 102A (221) Mathematics 105 (451) 
Natural Science 102B (222) Mathematics 106 (461) 
Natural Science 103 (231) Mathematics 107 (455) 
Natural Science 104 (241) Mathematics 108 (453) 


Mathematics 108A (454) 
Mathematics 110 (462) 
Mathematics 111 (same as Mathe- 
matics 451) 


Biology 101-1 (211) 
Biology 101-2 (212) 
Biology 101-3 (221) 





ae HOME Mathematics 114 (463) 
Biology 103 (461) Physics 101 (211) 
Biology 104 (471) Physics 104 (441) 


Biology 105 (431) 
Biology 106 (422) 
Biology 107 (421) 
Biology 108 (451) 
Biology 109 (271) 


Physics 105 (451) 
Physics 106 (221) 
Physics 107 (231) 
Physics 109 (461) 
Physics 110 (453) 








Chemistry 102 (211) Physics 112 (471) 
Chemistry 103A (411) 
Chemistry 103B (412) HUMANITIES 
Chemistry 104A (413) Humanities 101 (210) 
Chemistry 105 (421) Humanities 102 (421) 
Chen oe ih Humanities 103 (Religious 
emistry Knowledge 231) 
Chemistry 108 (431) ; 
Chemistry 109 (432) Pee aa oe 
Chemistry 110 (461) Enclich 103 (445 
Chemistry 111 (423) a eee ree 
Chemistry 112 (441) poe ae ren 
Chemistry 113 (424) Enclich 107 ven 
Chemistry 114 (462) Te (434) 
ste English 108 (253) 
Chemistry 115 (425) English 109 (244) 
Chemistry 116 (451) English 110 (241) 
Draughting 101 (211) English 111 (464) 
Draughting 102 (212) English 112 (419) 
Draughting 103 (411) English 113 (471) 
Mathematics 100 (201) English 114 (242) 
Mathematics 101-1 (211) English 115 (243) 
Mathematics 101-2 (221) English 116 (221) 
Mathematics 101-3 (212) English 117 (254) 
Mathematics 101-4 (222) English 118 (433) 
Mathematics 101-5 (231) English 119 (214) 
Mathematics 101-6 English 120 (215) 
(Commercial Mathematics 221) English 121 (465) 
Mathematics 102 English 122 (436) 


(Commercial Mathematics 231) English 123 (216) 
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English 124 (455) 
English 125 (463) 
English 126 (261) 
English 127 (262) 
English 128 (454) 
English 129 (461) 
English 132 (472) 


Fine Arts 101A (233) 
Fine Arts 101B (234) 
Fine Arts 102 (231) 
Fine Arts 103A (211) 
Fine Arts 103B (411) 
Fine Arts 103C (412) 
Fine Arts 104 (247) 
Fine Arts 105 (252) 
Fine Arts 106 (453) 
Fine Arts 107 (232) 
Fine Arts 108 (221) 
Fine Arts 109A (241) 
Fine Arts 109B (242) 
Fine Arts 109C (243) 
Fine Arts 110 (461) 
Fine Arts 111 (251) 
Fine Arts 112 (245) 
Fine Arts 113 (244) 
Fine Arts 114 (248) 
Fine Arts 115 (246) 


French 100 (201) 
French 101A (211) 
French 101B (212) 
French 102 (213) 
French 104 (231) 
French 112 (422) 
French 113 (423) 
French 114 (421) 
French 118 (424) 
French 119 (425) 


German 101 (211) 
German 102 (212) 


Greek 101 (211) 
Greek 102 (212) 
Greek 103 (421) 
Greek 104 (422) 


Hebrew 101 (211) 
Hebrew 102 (212) 
Hebrew 103 (421) 


Journalism 101 (211) 


Latin 100 (201) 
Latin 101 (211) 
Latin 102 (421) 


Philosophy 101 (211) 
Philesophy 102 (221) 
Philosophy 103 (411) 
Philosophy 104 (261) 
Philosophy 105 (231) 
Philosophy 106A (451) 
Philosophy 106B (452) 
Philosophy 107 (241) 
Philosophy 107A (242) 
Philosophy 108 (412) 
Philosophy 109 (453) 


Spanish 101 (211) 
Spanish 102 (212) 
Spanish 103 (213) 
Spanish 105 (421) 


SocraL SCIENCES 


Social Science 101 (210) 
Social Science 102 (251) 


Economics 101 (211) 
Economics 102 (221) 
Economics 106 (261) 
Economics 107 (271) 
Economics 108 (251) 
Economics 109 (421) 
Economics 111 (411) 
Economics 112 (441) 
Economics 113 (442) 
Economics 114 (481) 
Economics 115 (482) 
Economics 116 (443) 
Economics 117 (222) 
Economics 118 (422) 
Economics 120 (223) 


Education 101 (211) 
Education 102 (221) 
Education 103 (Religious 
Knowledge 221) 
Education 104 (Religious 
Knowledge 222) 
Education 105 (411) 
Education 107 (231) 


Geography 101 (211) 
Geography 102 (251) 


History 101 (211) 
History 102 (212) 
History 103 (213) 
History 104 (413) 
History 105 (452) 
History 106 (451) 
History 108 (432) 
History 109 (222) 
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History 110 (221) 
History 111 (441) 
History 112 (231) 
History 113 (461) 
History 114 (462) 
History 115A (471) 
History 115B (472) 


Political Science 101 (211) 
Political Science 102 (421) 
Political Science 103 (291) 
Political Science 104 (441) 
Political Science 105 (431) 
Political Science 106 (251) 
Political Science 107 (221) 
Political Science 108 (411) 
Political Science 109 (442) 


Psychology 101 (211) 
Psychology 102 (412) 
Psychology 103 (427) 
Psychology 104 (221) 
Psychology 105 (223) 
Psychology 106 (441) 
Psychology 107 (451) 
Psychology 108 (225) 
Psychology 109A (461) 
Psychology 109B (462) 
Psychology 110 (231) 


Sociology 102 (211) 
Sociology 103 (221) 
Sociology 104 (231) 
Sociology 105 (422) 
Sociology 106 (441) 
Sociology 107 (442) 
Sociology 108A 

(Applied Social Science 431) 
Sociology 108B 

(Applied Social Science 221) 
Sociology 108C 

(Applied Social Science 211) 
Sociology 108D 

(Applied Social Science 231) 
Sociology 108E 

(Applied Social Science 441) 
Sociology 109 (232) 
Sociology 110 (443) 
Sociology 112 (423) 
Sociology 113 (238) 
Sociology 114 (251) 


COMMERCE 


Accountancy 101 (211) 
Accountancy 102 (411) 
Accountancy 103A (421) 


Accountancy 103B (422) 
Accountancy 104 (431) 
Accountancy 105 (412) 
Accountancy 106 (441) 
Accountancy 107 (451) 


Commerce 105 (Administration 211) 
Commerce 106 (Commercial Law 211) 
Commerce 107 (Marketing 221) 
Commerce 109A (Marketing 251) 
Commerce 109B (Marketing 252) 
Commerce 110 (Marketing 211) 
Commerce 111 (Marketing 222) 
Commerce 113 (Commercial Law 431) 
Commerce 114A (Finance 251) 
Commerce 114B (Finance 252) 
Commerce 115 (Finance 421) 
Commerce 115A (Finance 422) 
Commerce 116 (Finance 411) 
Commerce 116A (Finance 412) 
Commerce 117 (Insurance 211) 
Commerce 118 (Administration 442) 
Commerce 119 (Commercial Law 44 1) 
Commerce 123 (Administration 221) 
Commerce 124 (Communication 211) 
Commerce 125 (Executive 

Training 211) 
Commerce 126 (Industrial 

Relations 421) 
Commerce 127 (Marketing 241) 
Commerce 127A (Marketing 242) 
Commerce 128 (Administration 431) 
Commerce 129 (Administration 251) 
Commerce 130 (Industrial 

Relations 411) 
Commerce 131 (Industrial 

Relations 412) 
Commerce 132 (Marketing 411) 
Commerce 133 (Marketing 414) 
Commerce 134 (Marketing 412) 
Commerce 135 (Marketing 413) 
Commerce 136 (Commercial Law 221) 
Commerce 137 (Administration 441) 


Executive Training 102 (Executive 
Training 421) 

Executive Training 103 (Executive 
Training 422) 

Executive Training 104 (Executive 
Training 431) 

SRN Training 105 (Insurance 
Die, 


Mathematics 101-6 (Commercial 
Mathematics 221) 

Mathematics 102 (Commercial 
Mathematics 231) 


Faculty of Science 
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FACULTY OF SCIENCE 


Samuel Madras, Dean. 


Students requesting admission to advanced courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
Mathematics and Physics must have their courses approved by the professors 
concerned. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Henry Foss Hall, Professor of Natural Science. 
Edward Russell Paterson, Assistant Professor of Natural Science. 


500 - Natural Science 210. General Course in the Natural Sciences 


A pandemic course providing an introduction to the basic sciences necessary 
for an intelligent appreciation of the world of our day. Science is presented as a 
unity. The subject matter dealt with is: (a) the earth in space, the universe; the 
earth’s crust, soil, minerals, rocks, strata, fossils; the nature of matter, radiation, 
etc. (b) animals and plants, their functions and relations; the human body; 
heredity and environment; evolution. (Full course.) 


500 - Natural Science 231. Descriptive Astronomy 


The course deals in a descriptive way with the various celestial bodies and 
their relationships. Starting with the Solar System and continuing into Stellar 
and Galactic Astronomy, it offers the student the modern concept of the stellar 
universe as a whole. While it avcids mathematical treatment as much as possible, 
a background of some high school physics and mathematics is of advantage. 
Lectures are copiously illustrated with lantern slides. The course is intended as a 
preparation for an intelligent amateur interest in this rapidly expanding science. 
(Full course.) 


500 - Natural Science 241. History of Science 


This course deals with the origins of science and its development from primitive 
times to the 19th century. It explains the greatly differing attitudes of the past 
towards science by relating them to the characteristics of successive historical 
periods. Throughout the course science is treated as a unity, not subdivided into 
compartments. It is intended for students who have some background in one or 
more scientific fields, with the aim of clarifying their views of the significance of 
their ark interests in the broader conception of science as a whole. (Half 
course. 


500 - Natural Science 221. Principles of Physical Geology 


The course deals with the earth as a body; its structure; the changes taking 
place on its surface; and the forces producing these changes. It includes the 
principles of identification of rocks and minerals. It is not intended to equip those 
who may wish to undertake practical geological work, but offers a broad general 
basis for an intelligent interest in the physical aspects of the earth. Lectures are 
illustrated with lantern slides and specimens. (Half course.) 

This course is no longer offered. See Geology 211. 


500 - Natural Science 222. Principles of Historical Geology 


Prerequisite: Natural Science 221. This is an advanced course in Geology, 
applying the principles of Physical Geology to a reconstruction of the history of 
the earth. The course provides a survey of the great changes that have taken 
place on the earth’s surface throughout geological time. It explains the interpreta- 
tion of evidence on which the history is based. It also gives a general picture 
(but not in detail) of the development of successive life forms as revealed by 
fossils. Illustrated with specimens and lantern slides. (Half course.) 

This course is no longer offered. See Geology 212. 
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BIOLOGY 


James Murray Honeyman, Professor of Biology, and Chairman of the Department. 
William F. Black, Associate Professor of Biology. 
Donald L. Peets, Associate Professor of Biology. 
C. F. MacLeod, Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Frank M. Molnar, Lecturer in Biology. 
Janet Melvin, Senior Demonstrator in Botany. 
Malcolm Telford, Senzor Demonstrator in Zoology. 


501 - Biology 211. The Plant Kingdom 

A course on the nature and evolution of the plant world. The structure, phys- 
iology and reproductive processes of representative plants from the simplest to 
the most complex types are studied. The laboratory work is intended to acquaint 
the student with the variety of plant organisms and to illustrate botanical tech- 
niques. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Biology 101A may not take this course 
for credit. 


501 - Biology 221. The Invertebrates 

A course in general zoology using the invertebrates as illustrative material. The 
structure, physiology, reproduction, distribution and economic importance of 
these animals are considered. In the laboratory representative species are studied. 
Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Biology 101B may not take this course 
for credit. 


501 - Biology 222. The Vertebrates 

A course in general zoology using the vertebrates as illustrative material. The 
structure, physiology, reproduction and evolution of these animals are considered. 
In the laboratory representative species are dissected. Lectures and laboratory. 
(Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Biology 101B or Biology 422 may not 
take this course for credit. 


501 - Biology 241. Genetics and Human Welfare 

A course on the principles of heredity as understood by modern biology. It 
deals also with the application of genetic principles to organisms including man. 
The biological basis of social problems is dealt with at some length. The doctrine 
of organic evolution and its implications for human life and welfare are considered. 
Lectures only. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 271. Histological Technique 

Prerequisite: Owing to limitations of laboratory space, permission of instructor 
must be obtained before registering. A course in methods of preparing plant and 
animal tissues for microscopic study. Practical experience is acquired in fixing, 
embedding, cutting and staining. The techniques are useful to students intending 
scientific or technical work in biological or medical laboratories. A course mainly 
for majoring students. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 411. Taxonomy of the Vascular Plants 

Prerequisite: Biology 211 or 212. A survey of the classification, morphology, 
distribution and evolution of the flowering and cone-bearing plants and of the 
ferns. Local species as well as those of wider distribution are studied. Field work 
includes the preparation of a collection of plants by each student. Lectures and 
laboratory. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 412. Plant Anatomy 

Prerequisite: Biology 211 or 212. The internal anatomy and the phylogenetic 
development of structure in the vascular plants. Lectures and laboratory. (Full 
course.) 
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501 - Biology 421. Invertebrate Zoology 


Prerequisite: Biology 221. A course on the structure, taxonomy and develop- 
ment of the invertebrate animals. Emphasis is placed on species of economic 
importance. Biological phenomena such as regeneration and the parasitic mode 
of life are considered. In the laboratory representatives of the principal in- 
vertebrate phyla are dissected. Field work includes the preparation of a collection 
of animals by each student. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 422. Chordate Anatomy 


Prerequisite: Biology 222. The comparative anatomy of chordate animals, 
their reproduction, development, distribution and evolution. In the laboratory, 
representatives of the principal vertebrate classes are dissected. Lectures and 
laboratory. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 431. General Physiology 


Prerequisites: Biology 422, Chemistry 211, Physics 211. A course in functional 
biology. The principal physiological processes are studied with considerable 
emphasis on human physiology. In the laboratory these processes are investigated 
using the appropriate techniques. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 451. Animal Ecology 


Prerequisites: Biology 211 or 212, 221, 222. The natural history of animals: 
A study of the interrelations between animals, groups of animals, and their 
environments. Zoological geography; migrations and other movements of animals. 
Ecology and evolution. Lectures only. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 461. Vertebrate Embryology 


Prerequisite: Biology 422. A course to acquaint the student with the funda- 
mental processes of growth and development in the vertebrates. A comparative 
study is made of selected vertebrate species and a survey of experimental pro- 
cedures is included. In the laboratory appropriate illustrative material is studied. 
Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 


501 - Biology 471. Vertebrate Histology 


Prerequisite: Biology 422. A study of the microscopic characteristics of tissues 
and organs. By means of lectures and laboratory work, the student will become 
familiar with the origin, the structure, and the organization of the cells comprising 
the various tissues of man. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 


501 - Biology 481. History of Biology 


Prerequisite: Biology 431. A ccurse following the growth of biological science 
to the end of the nineteenth century. Lectures only. (Full course.) 


501 - Biology 491. Special Study 


Prerequisite: Permission must be obtained from the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. In this course the student undertakes a special project to develop his 
knowledge of scientific procedures as used by biologists. (Full course.) 


Biology 212. The Flowering Plants 


A review of the flowering plants including an account of their structure, physi- 
ology, reproduction, distribution and economic importance. In the laboratory 
the characteristic features of a variety of species of these plants are studied and 
botanical techniques illustrated. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

This course is no longer offered. 


Honours in Zoology 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 
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Mgjor in Biology 


Mgjor in Biochemistry 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


Cognate Courses 


Courses in related fields may be helpful or required for the student who plans 
a career in a branch of Biology. Among such courses are Chemistry 221 or 421, 
441, and German 215. 


CHEMISTRY 


Samuel Madras, Professor of Chemistry. 

John Russell Ufford, Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of the De- 
partment. 

Roger H. C. Verschingel, Associate Professor of Chemistry. 

James G. Dick, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Jacques Lenoir, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Andrew D. Long, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

Russell V. Webber, Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 211. General Chemistry 


Prerequisite to all other chemistry courses. Fundamental development of the 
theory of chemistry. Lectures, conferences and laboratory. (Full course.) 


503 - Chemistry 221. Elements of Organic Chemistry 

Prerequisite: Chemistry 211. Chemistry of aliphatic, aromatic and heterocyclic 
compounds. The application of organic chemistry to other fields such as bio- 
chemistry, biology and pharmacology. Lectures and laboratory (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Credit will not be given for both Chemistry 221 and Chemistry 421. 
Chemistry 421 is prerequisite for certain advanced courses. 

Textbook: Nussenbaum, Organic Chemistry, Principles and Applications. 


503 - Chemistry 231. Introductory Physical Chemistry 

_ Prerequisites: Chemistry 211; Mathematics 213 or 221, Physics 211. Gas state, 
liquids and solutions, introduction to the solid state, introduction to thermo- 
dynamics, thermochemistry, electrochemistry and introduction to chemical 
kinetics. Lectures only. (Full course.) 


Textbook: To be announced. 


503 - Chemistry 411. Introductory Inorganic Chemistry 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 211; Mathematics 213 or 221, Chemistry 412 con- 
currently or previously. Solubility, crystal structure, amphoterism, electro- 
negativity, atomic and molecular structure, complex ion formation and structure, 
oxidation-reduction and apparent anomalies in the periodic table. The laboratory 
consists of a systematic study of the elements of the periodic table to illustrate 
the principles discussed in the lectures. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

Textbook: Clifford, Inorganic Chemistry of Qualitative Analysts. 

Reference: Gould, /norganic Reactions and Structure. 


503 - Chemistry 412. Introductory Quantitative Analysis 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 211, Mathematics 213 or BN. Chemistry 411 con- 
currently or previously. Fundamental principles of quantitative analysis applied 
to neutralization, precipitation, oxidation-reduction and complex formation 
reactions. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 


Textbook: Day and Underwood, Quantitative Analysis. 
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503 - Chemistry 413. Advanced Quantitative Analysis 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 411, 412; Physics 211; Chemistry 431L previously or 
concurrently. Instrumental methods in neutralization, precipitation, oxidation- 
reduction, colorimetry, spectrophotometry, nephelometry, voltammetry, polaro- 
graphy and spectrography. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Chemistry 104 may not take this course 
for credit. For the session 1964-65 this course may only be taken by permission of 
the Chemistry department. 

Textbooks: Ewing, Instrumental Methods of Chemical Analysis. 

Laboratory Manual: Reilley and Sawyer; Experiments for Instrumental Methods. 


503 - Chemistry 415. Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 411, 412; Chemistry 431L previously or concurrently, 
Amplification of periodic classification, oxidation-reduction, electronegativity-. 
and crystal chemistry. Discussion of non-aqueous, non-stoichiometric and radio- 
chemistry. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


Textbook: Day and Selbin, Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 416. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 415; Mathematics 452. Introduction to quantum 
theory. Structure of atoms, molecules, metals, organo-metallic and coordination 
compounds. Lectures only. (Full course.) 


Textbook: Day and Selbin; Theoretical Inorganic Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 417. Advanced Quantitive Analysis 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 411, 412; Physics 211; Chemistry 490 previously or 
concurrently. Instrumental methods in neutralization, precipitation, oxidation- 
reduction, colorimetry, spectrophotometry, conductimetry, coulometry and 
electrogravimetry. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Chemistry 413 may not take this course 
for credit. 

Textbook: Ewing, Zustrumental Methods of Chemical Analysts. 

Laboratory Manual: Reilley and Sawyer, Experiments for Instrumental Methods, 


503 - Chemistry 421. Introductory Organic Chemistry 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 211. Chemistry of aliphatic and aromatic compounds; 
structural isomerism and stereoisomerism; mechanisms, electronic theories and 
stereochemistry of organic reactions. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Chemistry 221 may not take this course 
for credit. 

Textbook: Morrison and Boyd, Organic Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 422. Carbohydrates, Proteins, Amino-acids and Lipids 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 221, or equivalent. Classification, proof of structure 
and methods of synthesis of carbohydrates, amino-acids and lipids. Lectures only. 
(Half course.) 


NOTE:—Chemistry 422 may not be taken after Chemistry 441. Only one credit 

will be given for the combination Chemistry 422 followed by Chemistry 441. 
Textbook: Percival and Percival, Structural Carbohydratz Chemistry. 
Reference: Gilman, Organic Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 423. Advanced Organic Chemistry | 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 427 or 424, and 431L. Advanced topics in organic 
chemistry. Lectures only. (Half course.) 


Textbook: Gould, Jlechanism and Structure in Organic Chemistry. 
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503 - Chemistry 425. Chemistry of High Polymers 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 221 or equivalent. Survey of natural and synthetic 
polymers. Correlation of structure and properties of macromolecules. Methods 
and mechanisms of polymerization. Lectures only. (Half course.) 


Textbook: Stille, Introduction to Polymer Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 426. Advanced Organic Chemistry II 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 427 or 424. Chemistry of heterocyclic compounds. 
Application of advanced techniques to synthetic organic chemistry. Lectures and 
laboratory. (Half course.) 


Textbook: Acheson, An Introduction to the Chemistry of Heterocyclic Compounds: 


503 - Chemistry 427. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 412 and 421. Amplification of concepts presented in 
introductory organic chemistry; qualitative and quantitative analysis of organic 
compounds and mixtures. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Chemistry 424 may not take this course 
for credit. 


Textbooks: Cheronis and Entrikin, Semimicro Qualitative Organic Analysis. 
Wiberg, Laboratory Technique in Organic Chemistry. 


Reference: Morrison and Boyd, Organic Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 431L. Physical Chemistry Laboratory 
Prerequisites: Chemistry 231, 412; Mathematics 451 previously or concur- 
rently. Laboratory only. 


NOTE:—Extra credit will not be given for this course, but students who take 
this in addition to Chemistry 231 will obtain credit for Chemistry 231 as a lab- 
oratory course at the ‘‘B”’ level. 


Laboratory Manual: Daniels, et al., Experimental Physical Chemistry. 


503 - Chemistry 432. Intermediate Physical Chemistry 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 431L previously or concurrently, Mathematics 451. 
Second and third laws of thermodynamics, thermodynamic functions determina- 
tion of activities and fugacities, advanced chemical kinetics. Lectures only. 
(Full course.) 


Textbook: To be announced. 


503 - Chemistry 433. Advanced Physical Chemistry 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 432; Mathematics 452 previously or concurrently. 
Statistical thermodynamics and other selected topics. Lectures and laboratory. 
(Full course.) 


Textbook: To be announced. 


503 - Chemistry 441. Introductory Biohemistry 

Prerequisites: Chemistry 221 or equivalent, and any formal course in Biology. 
Study of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins, enzymes, and nucleic acids. Metabolic 
pathways with some reference to pathological conditions and detoxication mec- 
hanisms. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Chemistry 422 may not be taken after Chemistry 441. Only one credit 
will be given for the combination Chemistry 422 followed by Chemistry 441. 

Textbook: White et al., Principles of Biochemistry. 

References: West and Todd; Textbook of Biochemistry. 

Karlson, Textbook of Biochemistry. 
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503 - Chemistry 442. Advanced Biochemistry 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 441; Biology 431 previously or concurrently. Metab- 
olism of amino acids. Role of steroids and their biosynthesis. Metabolism of 
pigments of the porphyrin type in relation to their origin and role in animal 
respiration and in carbon dioxide fixation. Photosynthetic cycle. Biosynthesis and 
function of antibiotics. Mechanism of antibiotic action on microorganisms. 
Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

Textbook: Fruton and Simmonds, General Biochemistry. 

Reference: Greenberg, Metabolic Pathways. 


503 - Chemistry 450. Research Project and Thesis 


Prerequisite: Permission of the Chemistry department. The student will work 
ona research project under the direction of a staff member and write a thesis on 
the result. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—This course is required of fourth year honours students. Some fourth 
year major students may take it with special permission. Students planning to 
take this course should consult with the Chemistry department as early in their 
third year as possible. 


503 - Chemistry 461. Industrial Inorganic Chemistry 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 211. Study of industrial inorganic processes. The 
industries discussed include those concerned with mineral acids, alkalies, synthetic 
ammonia, fertilizers, cements, ceramics, glass, electrothermal products, electro- 
metallurgy, water treatment, etc. This course is not applicable towards a major in 
Chemistry. Lectures only. (Half course.) 


503 - Chemistry 462. Industrial Organic Chemistry 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 221 or equivalent. This course is similar to Chemistry 
461, but deals with the field of organic chemistry. The industries discussed include 
those concerned with organic synthesis, fermentation, coal and wood distillation, 
petroleum refining, oils and fats, pulp and paper, paints, resins and plastics, rub- 
ber, etc. This course is not applicable towards a major in Chemistry. Lectures 
only. (Half course.) 


503 - Chemistry 490. Transducers in Chemical Instrumentation 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 231, 412; Mathematics 451. Transducers and related 
principles of electricity, electronics and optics in chemical instrumentation. The 
laboratory consists of a systematic study of instrumentation units. Lectures and 
laboratory. (Full course.) 

Textbook: Malmstadt, et al. Electronics for Scientists. 

Strobel, Chemical Instrumentation. 


503 - Chemistry 491. Chemical Instrumentation 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 417 or 413, 427 or 424, 431L and 490. Theory and 
application of emission spectroscopy, absorption spectrophotometry, X-ray 
spectrometry, nuclear magnetic resonance, mass spectrometry, radiochemistry, 
electrochemistry, gas chromatography, etc. Lectures and laboratory. (Full 
course.) 

Textbooks: Bair, Introduction to Chemical Instrumentation. 

Strobel, Chemical Instrumentation. 


503 - Chemistry 424. Intermediate Organic Chemistry 


Prerequisites: Chemistry 412, 421. Identification reactions and advanced 
techniques in organic analysis. Instrumental techniques such as ultraviolet and 
infrared spectrophotometry are used in the laboratory. Lectures and laboratory. 
(Full course.) 

NOTE:—This course is no longer offered. 
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Chemistry 3231. See Engineering Division. 


Honours in Chemistry 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Major in Chemistry 


Major in Biochemistry 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


GEOLOGY 
505 - Geology 211. Principles of Physical Geology 


The course deals with the earth as a body; its structure; the changes taking 
place on its surface; and the forces producing these changes. It includes the 
principles of identification of rocks and minerals. It is not intended to equip those 
who may wish to undertake practical geological work, but offers a broad general 
basis for an intelligent interest in the physical aspects of the earth. Lectures are 
illustrated with lantern slides and specimens. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Natural Science 221 may not take this 
course for credit. 


505 - Geology 212. Principles of Historical Geology 

Prerequisite: Geology 211. This is an advanced course in Geology, applying 
the principles of Physical Geology to a reconstruction of the history of the earth. 
The course provides a survey of the great changes that have taken place on the 
earth’s surface throughout geological time. It explains the interpretation of 
evidence on which the history is based. It also gives a general picture (but not in 
detail) of the development of successive life forms as revealed by fossils. Illustrated 
with specimens and lantern slides. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Natural Science 222 may not take this 
course for credit. 


505 - Geology 213. Structural Geology 

Mechanical principles of rock deformation; description and representation of 
folds; description, classification and recognition of faults and joints; secondary 
foliation and lineation; unconformities; granite tectonics; plutonic rocks and lava 
flows; structural problems. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


505 - Geology 221. Mineralogy 

The study of crystallography and 32 classes of symmetry. The study of physical 
properties of minerals and the properties depending upon light will also be part of 
the course as well as chemical, descriptive and determinative mineralogy. Lectures 
and laboratory. (Half course.) 


505 - Geology 222. Optical Mineralogy 

The study of minerals under the polarizing or petrographic microscope. Identif- 
cation of minerals in thin sections and in oil immersion. Lectures and laboratory. 
(Half course.) 


505 - Geology 231. Petrology 

The three classes of rocks; composition and crystallization of the magma; 
forms, structures, textures of igneous rocks; mineralogy, texture, structure and 
origin of sedimentary rocks; types of metamorphism and their products; meta- 
morphic minerals, processes and structures; rock nomenclature. Lectures and 
laboratory. (Full course.) 
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MATHEMATICS 


Norman Edward Smith, Professor of Mathematics, and Chairman of the Department. 
Frederick W. Bedford, Associate Professcr of Mathematics. 
Clifford Carroll Sparling, Associate Professor of Mathematics. 
Edna Vowles, Associate Professor of Mathematics. 

Kailash K. Anand, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Victor Byers, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

J. Ivan Dowling, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Martin Harrow, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
Mary A. Mcllwraith, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 
John Senez, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 

Jean C. Turgeon, Assistant Professor of Mathematics. 


502 - Mathematics 201. Elements of Mathematics 


This course is offered for students who have not had the usual pre-university 
training in mathematics. Subject matter: Elementary algebra up to and including 
simultaneous quadratic equations, and indices; certain theorems and problems in 
plane geometry. Students may have the option of taking an extra tutorial period, 
and may be required to do so at the instructor's discretion. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have received credit toward their admission for High 
School Mathematics may not take this course for credit. 


This course will not satisfy the requirements in Mathematics for any degree 
or diploma. It may be counted as an option in the Natural Sciences Division 
by students eligible to receive credit for it. 


502 - Mathematics 213. Algebra 


Sets; function; natural, integral, rational, real and complex numbers; logarithms; 
inequalities; permutations and combinations; mathematical induction; theory 
of equations; determinants. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have completed High School Trigonometry and Inter- 
mediate Algebra with a grade of 65% or more need not take this course. They may 
fulfill first year Science requirements with Mathematics 233 and Mathematics 451. 
These may be taken concurrently only by day students. 


Students who have credit for this course may not take Mathematics 233 for 
credit. 


Students who have credit for Mathematics 233 may not take this course for 
credit. 


502 - Mathematics 223. Analytical Trigonometry and Geometry 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 213 previously or concurrently. Coordinate systems; 
distance formula; angular measures; trigonometry—function, right triangle, 
identities, composite angles, oblique triangle, inverse functions, equations; 
complex numbers in polar form; geometry—translation, rotation, straight 
line, circle, parabola, ellipse, hyperbola, parametric equations. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have completed High School Trigonometry and Inter- 
mediate Algebra with a grade of 65% or more need not take this course. They may 
fulfill frst year Science requirements with Mathematics 233 and Mathematics 451. 
These may be taken concurrently only by day students. 


Students who take this course may not take Mathematics 233 for credit. 


eden who have credit for Mathematics 233 may not take this course for 
credit. 
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502 - Mathematics 233. Algebra and Analytic Geometry 


Prerequisite: 65% in High School Trigonometry and Intermedialte Algebra. 
Day students registering for this course must also register for a special section of 
Mathematics 451 concurrently. Algebra—sets, functions, number systems, in- 
equalities, mathematical induction, theory of equations, determinants; Geo- 
metry—coordinate systems, distance formula, translation, rotation, straight line, 
circle, parabola, ellipse, hy perbola, parametric equations. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—This course, with Mathematics 451, is an alternative to Mathematics 
213 and 223 for students who have completed High School Trigonometry and 
Intermediate Algebra with a grade of 65% or more. 

Students who take this course may not take Mathematics 213 or 223 for credit 

Students with credit for either Mathematics 213 or 223 may not take this course 
for credit. 


502 - Mathematics 241. Statistical and Graphical Methods 


This course provides the elementary principles of statistical method as ap- 
plied in the scientific study and interpretation of economic and social phenomena. 
The course includes the collection of statistical data; various methods of present 
ation including tables and graphs; the frequency distribution and its mathe- 
matical analysis including averages, measures of dispersion, measures of skewness; 
normal curve; and correlation. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Economics 481 or Social Science 241 
may not take this course for credit. 


502 - Mathematics 431. Analytic Geometry and Series 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 451 previously or concurrently, and any of the 
following first year patterns: (a) Mathematics 213, 223, (b) Mathematics 233, 
or (c) Mathematics 211, 221, 231. Continuation of plane geometry; co-ordinate 
systems in space, line, plane and other surfaces; vectors, inner and outer products, 
linear dependence and bases, directional derivative; sequences and series, tests 
for convergence, power series. (Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 441. Mathematical Statistics 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 451. Foundations of probability, distributions of one 
variable, sampling theory, estimation, hy pothesis testing, correlation and regres- 
sion, analysis of variance, non-parametric statistics. (Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 451. Calculus 


Prerequisites: (a) Mathematics 213, 223, (b) Mathematics 233 previously in 
the Evening Division and concurrently in the Day Division, (c) Mathematics 211, 
221, 231. Limits, differentiation and integration of rational and trigonometric 
functions, applications, mean value theorems, differentials, properties of the 
definite integral, logarithmic and exponential functions, Taylor’s expansion, 
partial differentiation. (Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 452. Differential Equations 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 451; 431 previously or concurrently. First order 
first degree equations, linear equations, operators, Laplace transforms, series 
solutions and special functions, numerical methods, elementary partial equations 
Fourier series. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among Mathematics 452, 455 
and 456. 
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502 - Mathematics 457. Advanced Calculus 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 431, 451. Indeterminate forms, partial differentia- 
tion, multiple integrals, line integrals improper integrals, gamma and _ beta 
functions, basic complex integral theorems, residue theory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—This course is intended primarily for Physics students. It does not 
serve as prerequisite to Mathematics 461 or 462. 


Only one full credit will be given from among Mathematics 453, 454, 457, and 
458. 


502 - Mathematics 458. Advanced Calculus 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 431, 451. Indeterminate forms, partial differentia- 
tion, multiple integral, line integrals, series, improper integrals, gamma and beta 
functions, orthogonal functions. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among Mathematics 453, 454, 
457, and 458, 


502 - Mathematics 459. Linear Algebra 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 431, 451. Vector spaces, linear transformations, 
matrices, determinants, equivalence relations on matrices, characteristic values, 
metric concepts, matrix functions, convex sets. (Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 461. Real Variable 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 458, or 453 and 454. Definition of real numbers, 
set theory, continuity, differentiation, mean value theorems, functions of bounded 
variation, Riemann-Stieltjens integration, selected topics. (Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 462. Complex Variable 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 458, or 453 and 454. Elementary functions, Cauchy- 
Riemann equations, integration, Cauchy’s integral theorem, Taylor’s and Laur- 
ent’s theorems, calculus of residues, analytic continuation, conformal mapping. 
(Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 463. Modern Algebra 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 459. Integral domains, rings, fields, groups, selected 
topics. (Full course.) 


502 - Mathematics 471. Digital Computer Programming 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 452 or 455 previously or concurrently. An intro- 
ductory course in computer programming and computer use oriented to the IBM 
1620. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 


Mathematics 211. Trigonometry 


No student who has passed high school trigonometry with 65% or more may 
register for this course. Subject matter: delinition of trigonometric functions, 
identities and trigonometric reduction, radian measure, functions of multiple 
angles, transformation of products and sums of functions, solution of triangles by 
logarithms, solution of trigonometric equations, inverse functions, graphs. 
Tutorial: students may be required to take supervised practice in the solution of 
problems in trigonometry. (Half course.) 

This course is no longer offered. 


So se 
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Mathematics 221. Algebra 


No student who has passed intermediate algebra with 65% or more may 
register for this course. Subject matter: ratio, proportion, variation, arithmetic 
progressions, geometric progressions, harmonic progressions, theory of equations 
permutations and combinations, binomial theorem, mathematical induction, and 
inequalities. Tutorial: students may be required to take supervised practice in 
in the solution of problems in algebra. (Half course.) 

NOTE: Students having completed High School Trigonometry and Inter- 
mediate Algebra with 65% or more, may register in special sections of 
Mathematics 231 and 451 concurrently. 

This course is no longer offered. 


Mathematics 231. Analytic Geometry 


This course is compulsory for first year science students. Subject matter: 
points, distances, areas of polygons, straight line equations. Circle equations, 
tangents to the circle, parabola equations. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Mathematics 453. Advanced Calculus 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 431, 451. Subject matter: discontinuities, mean 
value theorems, limits and indeterminate forms, partial differentiation and 
applications, multiple integrals, infinite series, expansion of functions. (Half 
course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Mathematics 454. Advanced Calculus 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 431, 451, 453. Subject matter; line integrals, 
improper integrals, gamma and beta functions, maximum and minimum in several 
variables, Fourier series, introduction to complex analysis, introduction to calculus 
of variation. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Mathematics 455. Differential Equations 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 451; 431 previously or concurrently. Recognition 
and solution of equations of first order, homogenous, linear, exact, etc. Second 
and higher order equations. Simultaneous equations, solution by series. Applica- 
tions. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Mathematics 456. Differential Equations 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 455. A continuation of Mathematics 455 including 
introduction to partial differential equations, with further applications. (Half 
course. ) 

This course is no longer offered. 


Mathematics 2231, 2251, 2353, 2357. 


See Engineering Division. 


Honours in Mathematics 


Honours in Mathematics and Physics 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Maior in Mathematics (Arts or Science) 
Major in Mathematics and Physics 
Major in Economics and Mathematics 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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PHYSICS 


Walter Rudolf Raudorf, Professor of Physics, and Chairman of the Department. 
Jean-Pierre Petolas, Associate Professor of Physics. 
Ludwig Paul Lange, Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Ramesh C, Sharma, Assistant Professor of Physics. 
Francisco Tomas, Curator in Physics. 


504 - Physics 210. Great Discoveries in Modern Physics 


This course is intended primarily for Arts students. It traces the fundamental 
ideas of modern physics and their historical development by a descriptive and 
reflective study of the most telling discoveries in modern physics. Lectures only. 
(Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Physics 211 may not take this course 
for credit. 


References: Gamow & Cleveland, Physics, Foundations and Frontiers; 
M. H. Shamos, Great Experiments in Physics; 
A. Beiser, The World of Physics. 


504 - Physics 211. General Physics (Introductory) 


Perequisites: Mathematics 213 and 223, or 233, or 211 and 221 previously or 
concurrently. Elements of mechanics, sound, heat, magnetism, electricity, and 
light. A descriptive approach using only elementary mathematical methods. 
This course may be taken by students having no previous knowledge of Physics. 
Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

References: Smith and Cooper, Elements of Physics; 

Sears and Zemansky, College Physics; 
Weber, White and Manning, Physics for Science and Engineering. 


504 - Physics 222. Sound and Light 


Prerequisites: Physics 211; Mathematics 451 previously or concurrently, 
Simple harmonic motion, waves, Huygen’s principle, interference and diffraction 
of sound and light, acoustics, lenses and mirrors, illumination, polarization, 
origin of spectra. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

References: Marshall and Pounder, Physics; 

Robertson, Introduction to Physical Optics; 
Jenkins and White, Principles of Optics; 
Sears, Optics. 


504 - Physics 232. Heat 


Prerequisites: Physics 211; Mathematics 451 previously or concurrently. 
Temperature, thermal properties of matter, gas laws, kinetic theory, the laws of 
thermodynamics, heat engines, heat transfer. Lectures and laboratory. (Half 
course. ) 

References: Marshall and Pounder, Physics; 

Zemansky, Heat and Thermodynamics; 
Weber, Heat and Temperature Measurement; 
Sears, Mechanics, Wave Motion and Heat. 
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504 - Physics 440. Mechanics 


Prerequisities: Physics 211; Mathematics 451 previously or concurrently. 
Methods of plane kinematics, Statics and Dynamics; Elements of Elasticity and 
Fluid Mechanics. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 

References: Duncan & Starling, Mechanics; 

Sears, Mechanics, Wave Motion and Heat; 
Van Name, Analytical Mechanics. 


504 - Physics 441. Statics and Dynamics 


Prerequisites: Physics 211, 440, Mathematics 451. Analytic and vector mech- 
anics of particles and rigid bodies, gyroscopic motion, Lagrange’s equations, 
Hamilton’s principle, some non-holonomic systems, relativity. Lectures only. 
(Full course.) 

References: Synge and Griffith, Principles of Mechanics, 3rd ed; 

Slater and Frank, Mechanics; 
Lamb, Statics and Dynamics; 
Corson and Lorrain, Electromagnetic Fields and Waves. 


504 - Physics 442. Mechanics of Continuous Media 


Prerequisites: Physics 211; Mathematics 451 previously or concurrently. 
General properties of matter; elasticity; stress and strain; compressibility of 
liquids, solids and gases; fluid statics; surface tension; fluid dynamics; flow of 
ideal and real fluids. Lectures and laboratory. (Half course.) 


504 - Physics 451. Advanced Electricity and Magnetism 

Prerequisites: Physics 211, 452, Mathematics 451. This course is intended 
chiefly for students majoring in Mathematics and Physics. It is a continuation 
of Physics 452 with emphasis on the application of Maxwell’s Equations, circuit 
concepts, transmission lines, radiation, and wave propogation. Lectures only. 
(Full course.) 

References: Peck, Electricity and Magnetism; 

Slater and Frank, Electromagnetism. 


504 - Physics 452. Electricity and Magnetism 
Prerequisites: Physics 211, Mathematics 451. Analysis of direct-current 
circuits; steady-state magnetism; chemical and thermal effects of a current; 
electrostatic problems; charged particles in electric and magnetic fields; electro- 
magnetic induction; transient currents; analysis of alternating current circuits; 
transformers; basic electronics. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 
References: Duckworth, Electricity and Magnetism; 
Sears, Electricity and Magnetism; 
Page and Adams, Principles of Electricity, 3rd ed.; 
Winch, Electricity and Magnetism. 


504 - Physics 453. Electronics 

Prerequisite: Physics 452 or equivalent. Basic electron physics, theory and 
application of electronic devices, analysis of electron tube circuits. The lecture 
topics include amplihers, oscillators, rectifiers, relaxation oscillators, sweep 
generators, pulse techniques, differentiating, integrating and scaling circuits, 
modulation and detection, electronic instruments, transistors. Lectures and 
laboratory. (Full course.) 

References: Ryder, Electronic Fundamentals and A pplication; 

Gray, Applied Electronics. 
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504 - Physics 461. Atomic Physics 


Prerequisites: Physics 211, Mathematics 451. Elementary particles, structure 
of the atom, X-rays, Compton effect, photo-electric effect, Bohr’s theory of 
atomic spectra, De Broglie waves, Schrodinger’s equation, radioactivity, nuclear 
physics, atomic energy, cosmic rays. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

References: Hoag and Korff, Electron and Nuclear Physics; 

Weidner and Sells, Modern Physics. 


504 - Physics 471. Methods of Theoretical Physics 
Prerequisites: Physics 441, 451; Mathematics 452 or 455, and 457 or 453 
previously or concurrently. Application of differential equations, Fourier trans- 
forms, Vector and Tensor analysis to problems in Physics. Lectures only. (Full 
course.) 
References: W. V. Houston, Principles of Mathematical Physics; 
A. J. McConnell, Applications of Tensor Analysis; 
Morse and Feshbach, Methods of Theoretical Physics; 
L. P. Smith, Mathematical Methods of Scientists and Engineers. 


504 - Physics 472. Introductory Quantum Mechanics 


Prerequisite: Physics 461. This course is for the student interested in theoretical 
physics who wishes to become familiar with the physical ideas and mathematical 
methods of quantum mechanics either because of their own intrinsic interest or in 
preraration for a comprehensive and critical survey of the theory, or for a study 
of its applications. Lectures only. (Full course.) 


Physics 221. Light 


Physical and geometrical optics, interference, diffraction, polarization, simple 
spectrum analysis. Prerequisites: Physics 211 and Mathematics 451 previously or 
concurrently. Lectures and Laboratory. (Half course.) 


References: Robertson, Introduction to Physical Optics; 
Jenkins and White, Principles of Optics; 
Sears, Optics. 

This course is no longer offered. 


Physics 231. Heat and Thermodynamics 


Thermometry, calorimetry, heat transfer, thermodynamic systems, the laws 
of thermodynamics, Carnot’s Cycle, entropy, change of phase, elementary kinetic 
theory. Prerequisites: Physics 211 and Mathematics 451 previously or concur- 
rently. Lectures and Laboratory. (Half course.) 


References: Zemansky, Heat and Thermodynamics; 
Weber, Heat and Temperature Measurement. 


This course is no longer offered. 


Physics 4222. 
Physics 4232, 
Physics 4354. 
Physics 4362. 


See Engineering. 


Honours in Mathematics and Physics 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Major in Mathematics and Physics 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


Faculty of Engineering 
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FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 


Jack Bordan, Dean. 
Carl Goldman, Assistant Professor of Engineering. 
Muhammad Iqbal, Assistant Professor of Engineering. 


Graham Martin, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Acting 
Director of the Computer Centre. 


CHEMISTRY 
903 - Chemistry 3231. Physical Chemistry 


The gaseous and liquid states of matter; thermochemistry ; thermodynamics; 
properties of solutions; chemical equilibria; phase equilibria; chemical kinetics; 
conductance and electromotive force; applications to engineering. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Problem period: 1 hour per week, 2 terms. 


ENGINEERING 
905 - Engineering 5211. Mechanical Drawing 


Draughting techniques in pencil and ink; use of instruments; lettering; dimen- 
sioning; conventions; sketching; orthographic projection; sections; auxiliary 
views; common machine elements. Elementary design calculation for rivetted 
and welded joints, keys, thin cylinders and shells, spur gears, belt drives. 


Lecture and 
Draughting Room: 4 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5213. Descriptive Geometry 


Orthographic projection; solution of problems involving points, lines, planes, 
solids; auxiliary views; revolution; sections and developments; practical examples 
from various fields. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5241. Mechanics 
Statics; analysis of simple structures by analytical and graphical techniques; 
friction, particle dynamics. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Conference: 1 hour per week, 2 terms. 
Draughting Room: As required. 


905 - Engineering 5271. Surveying 


Types of surveys; description and use of level, compass, transit, chain and tape; 
levelling; traverses, stadia; the circular curve. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5272. Surveying Summer School 


Field work in surveying and mapping. 
4 weeks in residence. 
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905 - Engineering 5273. Surveying Summer School 


First half of Engineering 5272. 
2 weeks in residence. 


905 - Engineering 5274. Surveying Summer School 


Second half of Engineering 5272. 
2 weeks in residence. 


905 - Engineering 5311. Engineering Drawing 


Continuation of Engineering 5211 design problems for students in Mechanical 
option. Design of machine members; bending and torsion, springs, surface and 
roller bearings, brakes and clutches. Detailed and assembly drawings of projects 
including design briefs. Production processes. 

Lectures and 
Draughting Room: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5321. Materials of Engineering 


Manufacture, properties and uses of common engineering materials and their 
testing methods. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5322. Technical Report 


Each Engineering student must submit a technical report on entering Engineer- 
ing III. This essay should be from 2,000 to 5,000 words in length, on a topic 
drawn from the engineering experience of the student during his summer work, or 
in the case of an evening student, from his full-time employment. 


If a suitable topic based on personal experience cannot be found, the student 
may apply to the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering for permission to write on a 
topic connected with engineering, scientific, or industrial work. The letter of 
permission must accompany the essay. 


The essay must be completely documented and illustrated, must be type- 
written on one side only of 814 x 11 inch white paper of good quality, and must 
be suitably bound. A series of lectures will be given in Engineering II in prepar- 
ation for writing of the essay. 


905 - Engineering 5323. Geology 


Elements of mineralogy, petrology, structural geology, historical geology, 
physiography. Emphasis is laid on the relationship of geology to engineering 
practice. 

Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Laboratory: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. Field trips to points of interest in 
and near Montreal. 


905 - Engineering 5324. Engineering Problems 


Digital computer applications to problems in engineering for students in the 
Mechanical option. 
Conference and Laboratory: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
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905 - Engineering 5325. Physical Metallurgy 


Metallic deformation and annealing. Alloys, ferrous‘and non-ferrous. Heat 
treatment. 


Lectures: 1 hour per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5326. Digital Computer Programming 


An introductory course in computer programming and computer use oriented 
to the IBM 1620. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5341. Mechanics 


The mechanics of systems of particles and rigid bodies; variable rectilinear and 
curvilinear motion; relative motion with respect to translating and rotating axes; 
vibration; gyroscopic motion; fluid mechanics. Vector calculus used freely. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5342. Mechanics of Machines 
Instant centres, velocity and acceleration diagrams; design of simple mechan- 
isms, cams, involute gear teeth; gear trains; belts. 


Lectures and 
Draughting Room: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5343. Strength of Materials 
Stress, strain, elasticity of materials; shear and bending moment diagrams; 
beams and columns; torsion and bending in shafts and springs. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Laboratory: 3 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5351. Circuit Analysis 
Response of circuit elements to steady and time-varying currents; phasor 
algebra; locus diagrams; network theorems; Fourier series. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Problems 
and laboratory: 3 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5352. Circuit Analysis 


Introductory course in circuit theory for non electrical engineering students. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: 3 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5371. Surveying 


Adjustment of level and transit; circular, vertical and spiral curves; polar 
planimeter; areas; land partition; chaining errors and corrections; earthwork 
calculations. 

Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Problem Period: See 5372. 
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905 - Engineering 5372. Surveying Problems 


A course, complementary to 5371 for students in Civil option. 
Problem Period: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


905 - Engineering 5381. Mechanical Engineering 


Thermodynamics, steam properties, combustion, steam power plants, gas 
cycles, compressors, refrigeration, I-C engines, turbo-machinery, heat transfer. 
fluid dynamics. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Laboratory: 3 hours per week, 2 terms. 


905 - Engineering 5363. Chemical Engineering Problems 


Energy and material balances; properties of gases and gaseous mixtures; 
humidity; heats of reaction and combustion; gas analysis, hydrostatics; elemen- 
tary fluid flow. 


Conference: 1 hour per week, 2 terms. 
Problem period: Hours to be arranged. 


This course is no longer offered. 


MATHEMATICS 
902 - Mathematics 2231. Analytic Geometry 


Conic sections; polar coordinates; parametric representation; curve tracing; 
elementary solid geometry; simple statistical measures; curve fitting. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Problem Period: 1 hour per week, 2 terms. 


902 - Mathematics 2251. Calculus 


Limits; differentiation of the elementary functions with applications to maxima 
and minima, time-rates, errors and approximations; elementary integration with 
applications to areas, volumes, arc length, moments, etc. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 
Problem Period: 1 hour per week, 2 terms. 


902 - Mathematics 2353. Calculus 
Partial differentiation; multiple integrals; infinite series; vectors. 
Lectures: 2 hours per week, 2 terms. 


902 - Mathematics 2357. Differential Equations 


Recognition and solution of equations of first order, homogeneous, linear, 
exact, etc.; second and higher order equations, solution by series; partial differ- 
ential equations; applications. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, Z terms. 


902 - Mathematics 2224. Algebra and Spherical Trigonometry 
Determinants; theory of equations; complex numbers, spherical triangles and 
applications. 
Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
This course is no longer offered. 
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PHYSICS 
904 - Physics 4222. Sound and Light 


Simple harmonic motion using methods of calculus; waves; Huygen’s principle, 
interference and diffraction of sound and light; acoustics; lenses and mirrors; 
aberrations; the eye; illumination; polarization; origin of spectra. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Problem Period: 1 hour per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


904 - Physics 4232. Heat 


Temperature; thermal properties of matter; gas laws; kinetic theory; first and 
second laws of thermodynamics; heat engines; heat transfer. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Problem Period: 1 hour per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 


904 - Physics 4354. Electricity and Magnetism 


Analysis of direct-current circuits; steady-state magnetism; chemical and 
thermal effects of a current; electrostatic problems; charged particles in electric 
and magnetic fields. 

Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: 3 hours per week, 1 term. 


904 - Physics 4362. Modern Physics 
An introductory course in atomic, solid-state, and nuclear physics, for Electrical 
engineers. 


Lectures: 2 hours per week, 1 term. 
Laboratory: Selected experiments. 





Faculty of Arts 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 
John W. O’Brien, Dean. 


THE HUMANITIES DIVISION 


William R. Fraser, Senior Professor in the Humanities Division. 


HUMANITIES 


Rachel Wasserman, Professor of Humanities. 


600 - Humanities 210. General Course in the Humanities 


It is the purpose of this course to enlarge and enrich the student’s compre- 
hension of his cultural heritage by the study of Man as a unique creative being. 
The sources for this study of man are drawn primarily from the fields of history, 
philosophy, religion, literature and the arts with a view toward examining those 
experiences and ideas of enduring power which have shaped the nature of the 
modern man from the age of Greece to the present century. (Full course.) 


600 - Humanities 421. Twentieth Century Humanism 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 211 or 221, or other approved courses. Modern authors 
and philosophers are studied and discussed in an attempt to discover the trend of 
humanistic thinking in.the present century. Particular emphasis is placed on 
global aes the effect of modern conditions on contemporary thought. (Full 
course. 


ENGLISH 


Neil Compton, Professor of English, and Chairman of the Department. 
Douglass Burns Clarke, Professor of English and Fine Arts 
Rachel Wasserman, Professor of Humanities. 

Wynne Francis, Associate Prcfessor of English. 
Sidney Stevens Lamb, Associate Professor of English. 
Lorna Elizabeth MacLean, Associate Professor of English. 
Rytsa Tobias, Asscciate Professor of English. 

Roslyn Belkin, Assistant Professor of English. 
Michael Brian, Assistant Professor of English. 
Audrey Bruné, Assistant Professor of English. 
Mervin Butovsky, Assistant Professor of English. 
Richard J. Sommer, Assistant Professor of English. 
Malcolm Foster, Lecturer in English. 

Anne M. Stokes, Lecturer in English. 


601 - English 200. English Language 


A non-credit course for students whose first language is other than English, 
designed to raise the student’s level of expression to a standard which will enable 
him to work efficiently at the University. This course is offered as a one-semester 
course, but the student will remain in English 200 until, in the opinion of the 
instructor, he is able to express himself clearly and coherently. Although passing 
English 200 will fulfil the English language requirement for a student whose first 
language is other than English, students who pass this course may later elect to 
take English 201 or English 211 for credit. 


601 - English 201. English Language and Composition 

This course is designed for students who have completed secondary school or the 
equivalent in a language other than English and for whom, therefore, English is a 
secondary tongue. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for English 211 may not take this course 
for credit. 
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601 - English 211. College Composition 


This course encourages the development, through practice in the skills of 
writing, of an effective prose style, to enable the student to work effectively at 
the college level and beyond. (Full course.) 


601 - English 214. Reports, and Précis Writing 


Prerequisite: English 211. A general introduction to the techniques of pre- 
paring reports, précis, minutes and other special types of concise and accurate 
expository prose. Class members are encouraged to co-ordinate their assignments 
with their other studies or their daily work. (Half course.) 


601 - English 215. Public Speaking 


Prerequisite: English 211. The aim of this course is to develop in the student 
the ability to express himself more effectively in everyday life, as well as to give 
practice in speaking before groups of people. (Half course.) 


601 - English 216. Public Speaking, Advanced 


Prerequisites: English 211, 215. Students in this course will be trained in 
the preparation and delivery of major speeches and lectures, during which they 
will be subject to questioning of the type to be expected in normal speaking 
engagements. (Half course.) 


601 - English 221. Introduction to English Literature 


This first year course studies the development of English literature from 
Chaucer to the present through the examination of individual works and their 
social background. Students are expected to attend regular conferences in addition 
to the lectures. (Full course.) 


601 - English 222. Literature and the Modern World 


Intended primarily for students in science or commerce, this introductory 
course is devoted mainly, although not exclusively, to a study of the literature 
of this century. Students are expected to attend regular conferences in addition to 
the lectures. (Full course.) 


601 - English 241. World Literature—Classical 


Through the medium of the best English translaticns, this course attempts to 
give the student a clear knowledge and appreciation of the great masterworks of 
thought and expressicn that are an important part of his cultural heritage from 
the Ancient World. (Half course.) 


601 - English 242. World Literature—Medieval 


A course complementary to English 241, which explores, through the reading 
of modern English versions, the literary heritage of the middle ages from Boethius 
to Dante; writings of the early Christian Church; Irish, Old English, Romanesque, 
Arthurian, Teutonic, Romance, and Late Latin Literature. (Half course.) 


601 - English 243. World Literature—Modern 


A course complementary to English 241, which attempts to extend the literary 
experience of the student beyond the confines of his mother tongue, and of those 
secondary languages which he is ordinarily able to learn. Through the medium of 
the best English translations, a study will be made of the outstanding literature of 
other modern languages, including the French, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
and Scandinavian. (Half course.) 
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601 - English 244. Canadian Literature 


Prerequisite: English 221 or 222. This course provides for the study of Canadian 
prose and poetry written in or translated into English. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon contemporary writers. (For a similar and complementary course in 
French, see French 231.) (Full course.) 


601 - English 253. Shakespeare 


Prerequisite: English 221. A study of Shakespeare’s achievements as drama- 
tist and poet, and the relationship of his work to the social and literary traditions 
of his day. Shakespeare’s work as a whole will be surveyed in some detail: close 
attention will be paid to some five or six plays and to the Sonnets. (Full course.) 


601 - English 261. Introduction to Poetry 


Prerequisite: English 221. A study of the principles of poetry and its forms 
with special emphasis on the reading and analysis of all types of poetry with a 
minimum of historical and biographical detail. (Half course.) 


601 - English 411. Advanced Composition 


Prerequisite: English 211 with grade of C or above. English 411 is offered to 
those students who wish to continue in a writing course in order to gain greater 
effectiveness in composition for general purposes. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for English 212 may not take this course 
for credlt. 


601 - English 418. Creative Writing (Poetry) 


Prerequisite: English 211, and permission of the instructor. This course offers 
advice and a critical reading of their work to advanced students with a special 
interest and ability in written expression. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. 


601 - English 419. Creative Writing (Prose) 

Prerequisite: English 211, and permission of the instructor. This course offers 
advice and a critical reading of their work to advanced students with a special 
interest and ability in written expression. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. 


601 - English 431. Literature of the English Renaissance 
Prerequisites: English 221, 253. A study of English literature from Wyatt to 
Marvell. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only two full credits will be given from among English 431, 432, 
433, and 468. 


601 - English 434. English Literature of the Restoration and 18th Century 


Prerequisites: English 221, and one additional credit in English Literature. A 
study of literature in English from 1660 to 1780. (Full course.) 


601 - English 435. English Literature of the Romantic Period 
Prerequisite: English 221. A study of prose and poetry from Blake to Keats. 
(Full course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for English 102 may not take this course 
for credit. 


601 - English 436. Victorian Literature 


Prerequisite: English 221. A study of the works of major writers in England 
from 1830 to 1900. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for English 102 may not take this course 
for credit. 
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601 - English 437. Modern British and American Literature 


Prerequisite: English 221. A study of literature in English since 1900. (Full 
course.) 


601 - English 444. Canadian Literature (Advanced) 


_ Prerequisites: English 221 or 222, 244. A study at a more advanced level than 
is Bessie in English 244 of a limited number of major Canadian writers. (Half 
course. 


601 - English 445. American Literature 


_ Prerequisite: English 221. A study of American prose and poetry from colonial 
times to the twentieth century. (Full course.) 


601 - English 446. Modern European Literature 


Prerequisites: English 221, and one additional credit in literature. A study of 
the work (in translation) of major European writers from 1880 to the present. 
(Full course.) 


601 - English 453. Shakespeare (Advanced) 


Prerequisites: English 221, 253. An advanced study of a limited number of 
plays. (Half course.) 


601 - English 454. Chaucer 


Prerequisites: English 221, and one additional credit in English Literature. A 
preliminary study of Chaucer’s life and time: a systematic reading of Chaucer’s 
works and a study of the language. (Half course.) 


601 - English 455. Milton 
Prerequisites: English 221, 253. A study of the poetry and prose of John Milton. 
(Half course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for English 106 may not take this course 
for credit. 


601 - English 461. Modern Poetry 
Prerequisites: English 221, 261. A study of the works of major poets in the 
English language in the twentieth century. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—Beginning in 1965-66, the prerequisites for this course will be English 
221, 437. 


601 - English 462. The Modern Drama 

Prerequisite: English 221. A study of the evolution of modern drama. Emphasis 
will be placed upon the plays of Ibsen, Shaw, and subsequent dramatists. (Half 
course. ) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for English 262 may not take this course 
for credit. 

Beginning in 1965-66, the prerequisites for this course will be English 221, 437 


601 - English 463. The English Novel 

Prerequisite: English 221. A study of the origin and development of the English 
Novel to the end of the Nineteenth Century with special emphasis on readings 
from Defoe to Henry James. (Full course.) 
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601 - English 464. Modern Fiction 

Prerequisite: English 221. A study of the types, techniques, and themes of 
modern prose fiction. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Beginning in 1965-66, the prerequisites for this course will be English 
DAW AS Ie 


601 - English 467. Literary Criticism 


Prerequisites: At least three credits in literature. This course offers both a 
history of literary criticism from antiquity to the present and studies in the practice 
of the best contemporary critics. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among English 467, 465 and 466 


601 - English 468. English Renaissance Drama 


Prerequisites: English 221, 253. A study of the English drama in the 16th and 
17th centuries. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only two full credits will be given from among English 431, 432, 433, 
and 468. 


601 - English 471. Advanced Study of a Selected Period or Author 


Senior students who wish to make an advanced study of a selected period or 
author will be admitted to this course. The work of each student will be super- 
vised by the member of the English staff whose major field of interest is closest 
to the topic which the student intends to investigate. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—No student may register for this course without prior permission from 
the Chairman of the Department. 


601 - English 472. Advanced Seminar in a Special Subject 


This course, intended for senior students with a good background of English 
courses, is designed to provide an opportunity for cooperative study and discus- 
sion of literature at a more advanced level than the normal lecture course will 
allow. It is taught, from year to year, by different members of the English faculty, 
and the subject itself changes in order to take advantage of the seminar leader’s 
special talents and current interests. The special subject for 1964-65 will be:— 
Tragedy. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—With the permission of the department, a student may take this 
course twice for credit, provided that a different subject is dealt with the second 
time. He will register the second time under the course number English 473. 


601 - English 473. Advanced Seminar in a Special Subject 


Prerequisite: English 472 and permission of the department. A student repeat- 
ing English 472 a second time for credit registers under the course number English 
473. The special subject fOr 1964-65 will be:—Utopian Literature. (Full course.) 


601 - English 481. Anglo-Saxon 
Prerequisite: At least three credits in English Literature. A study of language 
and literature in the Anglo-Saxon era. (Full course.) 


English 254. The English Bible 

A brief study of the Bible as literature and its development through the centuries 
Particular attention is given to certain parts of the text. (Half course.) 

This course is no longer offered. See Religion 251 and 252. 


English 432. English Literature in the 16th Century 


Prerequisites: English 221, and 253. In addition to the non-dramatic poetry 
and prose of the period, this course includes a study of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama apart from Shakespeare. (Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 
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English 433. English Literature of the 17th Century 


Prerequisites: English 221, and 253. This course may not be taken by students 
who have credit for English 106. A study of literature from Donne to Dryden 
(excluding Milton). (Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


English 465. Literary Criticism 


Prerequisite: At least two full courses in English Literature. This course is a 
study of the factors involved in making literary judgments. It is not a history 
of criticism. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


English 466. History of Literary Criticism 

Prerequisite: At least two full courses in English Literature. A survey of 
critical thought from Aristotle to the present day. (Half course.) 

This course is no longer offered. 


Honours in English 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Major in English 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Alfred Pinsky, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, and Chairman of the Department. 
Douglass Burns Clarke, Professor of English and Fine Arts. 
Leah Sherman, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts. 
Stanley E. Horner, Lecturer in Fine Arts. 


602 - Fine Arts 211. Studio Course in Painting (Introductory) 

Prerequisite: Fine Arts 231. A basic course divided between drawing, painting, 
and design, investigating the language of picture making. Shapes, lines, colours, 
textures, rhythms, patterns, and forms are explained in their relation to the world 
around us, to ideas, and to each other. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. Partial students should 
consult the Announcement of the Sir George Williams School of Art for similar 
courses. 


602 - Fine Arts 212. Stage Design 


Prerequisite: Fine Arts 211 or equivalent. An introductory course in the design 
of stage scenery and costume. (Half course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 221. Studio Course in Modelling and Sculpture 
(Introductory) 

Studio work is provided for undergraduate students who wish to acquire skills 
in modelling and sculpture. Continuation is possible through a three year period 
(See Fine Arts 421 and Fine Arts 422). Details of the additional fee charged for 
this course are available from the Bursar. (Half course or full course.) 

NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. Partial students should 
consult the Announcement of the Sir George Williams School of Art for similar 
courses. 
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602 - Fine Arts 231. Basic Principles of Art 


An introductory course in art in which lectures and discussion are combined 
with elementary studio work. Principles common to all art are discussed, with the 
emphasis placed upon the recurring problems of the painter. An analysis is made 
of the various means by which the artist has interpreted those problems through- 
out the history of painting. The studio work consists of basic experiments with 
the elements used in painting to help the student towards an understanding and 
use of art as a visual language, No training or background in art is required and 
the course is planned to provide an opportunity for non-artists to enjoy creative 
activity and expression. Lectures and studio period. (Full course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 232. Introduction to Architecture and Sculpture 


To enable the student to understand and appreciate great works in architecture 
and sculpture, and to develop a discriminative understanding of three-dimensional 
form in design and in his architectural environment, the main types, styles, and 
techniques of these arts are explained and illustrated. To understand their 
significance, the student is encouraged to become familiar with great examples 
of these arts through pictorial reproductions, slides, models, museum visits, and 
field trips. (Full course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 233. The Understanding and Appreciation of Music 


To enable the student to understand and appreciate the great music of the 
world, and to develop taste and discrimination in music without the necessity of 
learning to play an instrument. The work of the course consists to a great extent 
in the actual hearing and analysis of the various types of music and composers, 
and in musically illustrated lectures and discussion. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Fine Arts 234 may not take this course 
for credit. 


602 - Fine Arts 234. Musical Theory and Form 


A more advanced course for the non-performer, affording a more detailed study 
of musical form, harmony and rhythm, melody, with some consideration of the 
elementary aesthetics of music. Students with little or no listening experience 
should take Fine Arts 233 previously. (Half course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 240. History of Art from Ancient Times to the French 
Revolution 


An illustrated history of art from its beginning through its development in the 
western world until the French Revolution. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among Fine Arts 240, 241, 
and 242. 


602 - Fine Arts 243. History of Modern Art 


A history of Western art from the French Revolution to the contemporary scene. 
This course aims at an understanding and an evaluation of the various movements 
in modern art and of their relations to modern life. Illustrated. _ (Full course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 244. Canadian Art 


A survey of Canadian art beginning with native Indian objects and concluding 
with a study of styles and influences in modern Canadian painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Illustrated. (Half course.) 
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602 - Fine Arts 245. The History of Music 


A study of the development of music in relation to cultural history from anti- 
quity to the present day, stressing the early formative period up to the peak of 
polyphonic writing. Topics for discussion will include: Greek, Chinese, and 
Hebrew music; sacred and secular monody; polyphony; Ars Antiqua; Ars Nova; 
Netherlands Schools; motet and madrigal; the “‘classical’’ outlook; the ‘‘romantic’’ 
outlook; impressionism; neoclassicism; atonalism; jazz and its influence. The 
course will be illustrated by recordings. No special background of musical train- 
ing is required. (Half course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 246. Beethoven 


Prerequisite: Fine Arts 234 or equivalent. A study of the life and works of 
Ludwig von Beethoven. Beethoven’s compositions as a whole will be surveyed: 
detailed studies such as the stylic changes as illustrated in the quartets, advances 
in formal design, the problem of emotional content, ‘and several other specific 
topics related to individual compositions will be discussed in full. This course 
will be illustrated with copious musical examples. (Half course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 247. The History of the Theatre 


Study of the development of theatrical production and the drama brings before 
the student the whole shifting scene of manners and customs, ideals and moral 
standards of the ages. This course traces the development of the theatre from 
the time of the Greek choric dance to the modern talking picture and legitimate 
stage, showing at each step how the culture of that age has been condensed and 
reflected in the vital and permanent art form of the theatre. (Full course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 248. The History of Interior Design 


A survey of the history of interior design in western civilization, outlining 
briefly how particular styles developed out of the social customs, mores, and 
general spirit of the times. Special emphasis will be laid on the Renaissance, 
XVIIIth Century, and contemporary styles. (Half course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 249. Canadian Sculpture and Architecture 


A study of the more important developments of Canadian architecture and 
sculpture from indigenous forms to contemporary work. (Half course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 251. Art Techniques for Classroom Use 


Techniques and materials of art for use in average classroom situations. A 
combination studio and lecture course of particular interest to teachers. Students 
are introduced to various creative art media including painting, collage, con- 
struction, modelling, and are encouraged to see their possibilities in relation to 
children’s art at different levels. Methods of display and exhibitions of children’s 
art work are dealt with, and means of correlating art with other subjects on the 
curriculum are considered. The importance and nature of art in child develop- 
ment is stressed with aid of films, slides, and selected readings. (Full course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 252. The Technique of Play Production 

A study of the fundamental theories of the aesthetics of the theatre and their 
relationship to the arts contributing to production. Students will participate in a 
practical programme of productions which will entail work in acting, staging, 
voice production, pantomime, make-up, lighting, and scenic design. Lectures and 
practice. (Full course.) 
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602 - Fine Arts 411. Studio Course in Drawing and Painting 
(Intermediate) 


Prerequisite: Fine Arts 211. A more advanced treatment of the various media 
and pictorial composition, with drawing and painting from life, and related 
problems in sculpture. An inventive and personal use of subject matter is again 
emphasized and the student is led to realize the possible variety of expression of 
his visual and emotional world. The study and interpretation of all schools of art, 
including naturalism and abstract art, helps the student through exploration to 
discover his own means of expression and development. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. Partial students should 
consult the Announcement of the Sir George Williams School of Art for similar 
courses. 


602 - Fine Arts 412. Studio Course in Drawing and Painting 
(Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Fine Arts 411. An advanced course in which the student is 
encouraged to choose his own projects, and is given the opportunity to do creative 
work under guidance and criticism. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. Partial students should 
consult the Announcement of the Sir George Williams School of Art for similar 
courses. 


602 - Fine Arts 413. Advanced Design Problems 


Prerequisites: Fine Arts 211, 231. The application and exploration of design 
problems related to two and three dimensional media. This course aims at the 
awareness and use of design principles in everyday life. The perception of the 
visual aspects of our environment is emphasized, and integrated with formal and 
functional elements of design The course includes lectures and laboratory experi- 
ments planned to stimulate perception and creativity in the following areas:— 
interior arrangement and design; selection of useful objects; response to the effects 
of mass media; concepts of contemporary architecture. Lectures and studio. 
(Full course.) 


602 - Fine Arts 421. Studio Course in Modelling and Sculpture 
(Intermediate) 


This is the second year of a studio course in modelling and sculpture. (See Fine 
Arts 221). (Half course or full course.) 


NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. Partial students should 


consult the Announcement of the Sir George Williams School of Art for similar 
courses. 


602 - Fine Arts 422. Studio Course in Modelling and Sculpture 
(Advanced) 
This is the third year of a studio course in modelling and sculpture. (See Fine 
Arts 221). (Half course or full course.) 
NOTE:—This course is open to undergraduates only. Partial students 


should consult the Announcement of the Sir George Williams School of Art for 
similar courses. 


602 - Fine Arts 431. Formal Analysis of Great Works of Art 


Prerequisite: Fine Arts 231. An advanced course in art principles. Through 
the formal analysis of selected masterpieces of painting and sculpture the student 
is led to a fuller comprehension of the nature of formal order in the arts. (Full 
course.) 
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602 - Fine Arts 461. Introduction to Aesthetics 


This course provides an introduction to the philosophy and psychology of 
aesthetics. Topics will include the nature of beauty and art, aesthetic experience, 
symbolific thinking and expression, art as symbolific activity, art as communic- 
ation, and the principles of formal organization underlying all the arts: music, 
poetry, drama, sculpture, and painting. (Full course.) 


Fine Arts 241. The History of Ancient and Medieval Art 


A survey of the development of architecture, sculpture, and painting in ancient 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, and in Early Christian and Medieval Europe, ill- 
ustrated by an extensive collection of coloured and black-and-white slides, models, 
and other illustrative material. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Fine Arts 242. The History of Renaissance Art 

A survey of the history of the development of Western Art from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, illustrated by an extensive collection of coloured and 
black-and-white slides. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Fine Arts 453. Perception and Design 


This course aims at the awareness and use of design principles in everyday life. 
The perception of the visual aspects of our environment is emphasized, and inte- 
grated with formal and functional elements of design. The course includes lectures 
and laboratory experiments planned to stimulate perception and creativity in the 
following areas:—interior arrangement and design; selection of useful objects; 
response to the effects of mass media; concepts of contemporary architecture 
Lectures and studio. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 
Mgior in Fine Arts (Drawing and Painting) 


Mgior in Fine Arts (Sculpture) 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


FRENCH 


James Henry Whitelaw, Professor of Modern Languages, and Chairman of the 
Department. 
Serge Losic, Assistant Professor of French. 
Gilbert C. Taggart, Assistant Professor of French. 
Albert Jordan, Lecturer in French. 
Pierre Parc, Lecturer in French. 


603 - French 201. Beginners’ French 

This course is designed for students who have not included French as one of their 
qualifications for admission. Instruction is given in grammar, translation, prose 
composition, and oral French. Satisfactory progress in this course will admit 
students to French 211 or 212. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have received credit toward their admission for High 
School French may not take this course for credit. 

Students whose first language is French, or whose schooling has been conducted 
in French, will not be admitted to this course. 
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603 - French 211. Introduction to College French 

Prerequisite: four years of High School French, or equivalent. The aims of this 
course are (a) to increase the student’s powers of comprehension of the spoken 
language, (b) to enable the student to read French with greater facility, and (c) to 
correct common grammatical errors. Texts are selected from French and French- 
Canadian literature, as well as from periodicals and the daily press. This course 
is not designed to give practice in oral French. This course is conducted in French. 
(Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is French, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in French, will not be admitted to this course. 

Students who have credit for French 212 may not take this course for credit. 


603 - French 212. Introduction to College French 

Prerequisite: four years of High School French, or equivalent. This course is 
generally similar to French 211, except that a considerable proportion of the time 
is devoted to oral French, with less time being given to translation and composi- 
tion. For this purpose, enrolment is restricted to twenty students. This course 
is conducted in French. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is French, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in French, will not be admitted to this course. 

Students who have credit for French 211 may not take this course for credit. 


603 - French 214. Intermediate College French 

Prerequisite: French 211 or 212, or equivalent. Oral fluency will be promoted 
through class discussion and exposés based on current and literary topics. Atten- 
tion will also be paid to accurate and idiomatic written expression. This course 
is intended to give suitable command of the language for students intending to 
study French literature, and for those contemplating or engaged in teaching the 
language. Enrolment is restricted to twenty students. This course is conducted 
in French. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose schooling has been conducted in French will not be 
admitted to this course. 

Students who have credit for French 213 may not take this course for credit. 


603 - French 221. Introduction to French Literature 

Prerequisite: French 211 or 212, or equivalent. This course, designed to act as a 
preparation for all courses in French literature, covers the principal literary trends 
from the Middle Ages to the present day. Students who have taken this course 
will then be able to relate subsequent and more detailed courses to the general 
framework of French literature and society, and will have acquired a working 
knowledge of such essentials as versification and other literary forms, as well as a 
familiarity with the ‘“‘explication de texte’. This course is conducted in French. 
(Full course.) 


603 - French 231. French Canadian Literature and Culture 

Prerequisite: ability to read French. The course is given in English. After a 
summary of the achievements of past generations, the main emphasis is on con- 
temporary literature, the theatre of our time, and French-Canadian expression in 
the arts. (Half course.) 


422 - French 411. Advanced Composition and Stylistics 

Prerequisite: French 214. An advanced language course, designed to give the 
student practice in the finer points of the structure of the French language, to- 
gether with an insight into its stylistic resources. Enrollment is restricted to 
twenty students. This course is conducted entirely in French. (Full course.) 


424 - French 421. French Literature of the 16th Century 
Prerequisite: French 221. Marot; Rabelais, Ronsard and la Pléiade; Montaigne. 
(Half course.) 
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603 - French 422. French Literature of the 17th Century 


Prerequisite: French 221. This course covers the great classical period of 
French literature: the reform of the language, and the formation of the Classical 
doctrine; the tragic drama of Corneille and Racine; the comedy of Moliére; the 
philosophy of Descartes and Pascal; the moral satire of La Fontaine and La 
Bruyére; the oratory of Bossuet; the beginnings of the Novel. (Full course.) 


603 - French 423. French Literature of the 18th Century 


Prerequisite: French 221. The “century of the philosophers’’—The great 
interest in scientific knowledge, leading to the composition of the Encylopédie; 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau; the comedy of Marivaux and Beaumarchais; 
the poetry of Chenier; the beginnings of the Romantic movement; the literature 
of the Revolution. (Half course.) 


603 - French 425. French Literature of the 20th Century 


Prerequisite: French 221. A study of the work of major French writers from 
the beginning of the 20th Century to the present day. (Full course.) 


603 - French 426. Literature of the Romantic and Realist Periods 
Prerequisite: French 221. The fore-runners of Romanticism — Chateaubriand 
and Madame de Staél. Romanticism — Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset. The 
novel — Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, Zola. (Full course.) 
NOTE:—Students who have credit for French 424 may not take this course 
for credit. 


603 - French 427, Nineteenth Century Poetry from Baudelaire to 


Mallarmé 
Prerequisites: French 221; 426 previously or concurrently. The beginnings of 
modern French poetry — Nerval and Baudelaire. The Parnassiens — Gautier, 
Leconte de Lisle, Hérédia. The Symbolists — Rimbaud, Verlaine, Mallarmé. 


(Half course.) ‘ ; 
NOTE:—Students who have credit for French 424 may not take this course 


for credit. 


603 - French 451. Advanced Study of a Special Subject 


Prerequisites: French 221, two additional credits in French literature. This 
course, open only to fourth year students majoring in French, provides the op- 
portunity of studying a subject in depth. Students work individually under 
supervisor. (Full course.) 

Subject for 1964-65: Jean Racine. 


French 213. French Idioms, and Vocabulary. 


Prerequisite: French 211 or 212, or the equivalent. The aim of this course is 
fluency and accuracy in the spoken language. Topics for discussion are based on 
current events and everyday situations. Enrollment is restricted to twenty 
students. (Full course.) 

This course is no longer offered. 


French 424. French Literature of the 19th Century 


The fore-runners of Romanticism — Chateaubriand and Madame deStaél; 
Romanticism — Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo, Musset; the novel — Stendhal, Balzac, 
Mérimée; Realism and Naturalism — Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola; the poetry of 
Baudelaire, the Parnassiens, the Symbolists. (Full course.) 

This course is no longer offered. 


Major in French 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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GERMAN 


Annamaria Ketter, Assistant Professor of German. 


604 - German 211. Introductory Course in German 

A beginner’s course in the German language which is designed, in one year, to 
make the student conversant with the grammar, pronunciation and ordinary 
vocabulary of the language. Emphasis’ is placed upon learning to speak the 
language, as well as to read and write it. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is German, or whose schooling has 
been conducted in German, will not be admitted to this course. 

Students who have credit for German 215 may not take this course for credit. 


604 - German 212. German Language - Intermediate 

Prerequisite: German 211 or equivalent. Advanced instruction in the language. 
Emphasis upon idiom and usage in conversation and composition. Representative 
readings from the works of German writers. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is German, or whose schooling has 
been conducted in German, will not be admitted to this course. 


604 - German 215. German for Reading Knowledge 

This course will give the student sufficient background in the structure of the 
language to be able to read German with reasonable competence. Practice ma- 
terial will be both technical and non-technical. No previous knowledge of the 
language is required. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is German, or whose schooling has 
been conducted in German, will not be admitted to this course. 

Students who have credit for German 211 may not take this course for credit. 
This is a terminal course, and may not be used as a prerequisite for advanced 
courses in German. 


604 - German 421. Advanced German and Introduction to German 
Literature 


Prerequisite: German 212 or equivalent. This course, given entirely in German, 
will offer the student opportunities for advanced oral and written expression, and 
the study of a period of German literature. (Full course.) 


GREEK 


Paul Frederick Widdows, Assistant Professor of Classics, and Chairman of the 
Department. 


605 - Greek 211. Introductory Course in Greek 


The purpose of this course is to enable a student, in one year, to gain an ade- 
quate knowledge of Greek grammar and syntax and to read simple passages of 
Greek quickly and accurately. (Full course.) 


605 - Greek 212. Greek Language and Literature 


The purpose of this course is to complete the study of Greek grammar and 
syntax begun in Greek 211, and to enable students to begin reading Greek authors. 
A book of Xenophon or Herodotus and the Gospel of St. John will be read. 
(Full course.) 
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605 - Greek 421. Greek Literature 

This is essentially a reading course involving the study of certain of the great 
works of Greek literature. The books to be read are the Gospel of St. Mark, a 
book of Homer, and a Greek play. It is assumed that students taking this course 


have = adequate knowledge of Greek grammar and a fair vocabulary. (Full 
course. 


605 - Greek 422. Greek Literature 


A further study of Greek literature (to follow Greek 421) including a play by 
Sophocles, a book by Thucydides and a book by Plato. (Full course.) 


Major in Classics 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


HEBREW 


_ The Department of Modern Languages reserves the right to place any student 
in the course for which he is best suited. 


606 - Hebrew 211. Introductory Course in Hebrew 


A beginners’ course in Hebrew, spoken and written, with reading of classical 
and modern texts. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


606 - Hebrew 212. Intermediate Course in Hebrew 

Prerequisite: Hebrew 211 or equivalent. Readings in the Bible and an intro- 
duction to Modern Hebrew Literature. This course will also complete the study 
of Hebrew grammar and syntax begun in Hebrew 211, with special emphasis on 
modern Hebrew usage. (Full course.) 


606 - Hebrew 421. Hebrew Literature 


Prerequisite: Hebrew 212 or equivalent. A study of classical and modern works 
of Hebrew literature, together with advanced work in the language. (Full course.) 


JOURNALISM 


607 - Journalism 211. News Writing and Reporting 

Prerequisite: English 211 or equivalent. An introduction to the technique of 
newspaper writing and reporting, concentrating mainly on the writing of news 
articles but touching such related topics as the following: the identification and 
obtaining of news, its preparation and distribution, the structure of the modern 
newspaper, the role of the newspaper in a democratic society, the ethics of journal- 
ism, various types of newspaper writing. (Half course.) 


LATIN 


Paul Frederick Widdows, Assistant Professor of Classics, and Chairman of the 
Department. 


608 - Latin 201. Beginners’ Latin 

This course is designed for students who have had no previous Latin and is 
particularly recommended for those students who wish to be prepared for Latin 
211. The course offers instruction in Latin Grammar, Translation and Prose 
Composition. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have received credit toward their admission for High 
School Latin may not take this course for credit. 
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608 - Latin 211. Latin Composition and Translation 


Advanced instruction in Latin prose composition and syntax with practice 
in sight translation. The course also includes translation and literary interpreta- 
tion of prescribed selections from the Latin classics in poetry and prose. (Full 
course.) 


608 - Latin 421. Latin Literature 

The purpose of this course is to provide students, interested in the subject, with 
a wider and deeper knowledge of the Roman people, their history, life and litera- 
ture, by the reading of selected works of the best known Latin writers of the Late 
Roman Republic and the Early Roman Empire. (Full course.) 


608 - Latin 422. Latin Literature (Advanced) 


A continuation of Latin 421, concentrating on a particular period or the works 
of a particular author, e.g. Juvenal and Tacitus, or Lucretius. (Full course.) 


608 - Latin 423. Latin Literature 
A parallel course to Latin 422, covering different authors, e.g. Latin Comedy, 


Latin Elegists or Horace. As Latin 422 and Latin 423 will not usually be given 
in the same year, Latin 423 may be taken before Latin 422. (Full course.) 


Major in Classics 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 201, 213, 223, 233, 241, 431, 441, 451, 452, 457, 458, 
459, 461, 462, 463, 471 


See Faculty of Science for description of courses. 


PHILOSOPHY 


William Ross Fraser, Professor of Philosophy, and Chairman of the Department. 
Owen Dukelow, Associate Professor of Philosophy. 
Roger B. Angel, Assistant Professor of Philosophy. 


609 - Philosophy 211. A General Study of Philosophical Problems 


The purpose of this course is to distinguish philosophy from art, science, and 
religion; to study the critical work of philosophy with regard to some basic 
concepts and methods relevant to such fields; and to consider the constructive 
work of philosophy as shown in the development of major world-views. (Full 
course.) 


609 - Philosophy 221. Great Philosophers, Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern 


This course aims to make the student conscious of his own intellectual heritage 
by means of a first-hand acquaintance with the thought of those philosophers, 
from Plato to the present day, who have been most influential in the moulding 
of the Western mind. It will also illuminate the character of philosophic problems 
by showing how they persist through a variety of forms, and are restated from 
age to age. Readings, lectures and discussions. (Full course.) 


609 - Philosophy 231. Philosophy of Religion 


This course considers the nature, method, and value of religion; the relation 
between religion and science, and between religion and philosophy; the concepts 
of God, prayer, evil, freedom, and immortality: and outstanding types of re- 
ligious philosophy. (Half course.) 
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609 - Philosophy 241. Ethics 


This course begins with a brief introduction to the major theoretical problems 
of ethics. An intensive study of the ethical theories of Plato, Mill and Kant is 
then pursued. (Half course.) 


609 - Philosophy 242. Social Philosophy 


The purpose of this course is to examine the problem of securing agreement, 
between the individual and others, on various questions of ‘‘public’’ morality. 
Special attention is given to conflicting attitudes concerning women in society, 
medical ethics, censorship in all fields, political, economic, and democratic ideals. 
(Half course.) 


609 - Philosophy 251. Logic 


Beginning with stress on different functions of language and on errors in 
symbolism, this course considers the problem of definition, mediate and im- 
mediate inferences, fallacies in deduction, and extension of traditional logic. 
(Half course.) 


NOTE:—Only one-half credit will be given from among Philosophy 251, 451, 
and 454. 


609 - Philosophy 261. Philosophic Ideas in Literature 


This course is a critical survey of concepts that have been widely influential 
through poetry and prose. Theories of beauty, of knowledge, of human conduct 
and religion, and of cultural change receive special attention. Class discussion 
on masterpieces in world literature is particularly encouraged. (Full course.) 


609 - Philosophy 411. Contemporary Philosophy 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 211 or 221. A critical study of contemporary ten- 
dencies in Logic, Epistemology, Theory of Value, and Metaphysics. There will 
be readings and class discussions in respect of such philosophers as Santayana, 
Russell, Whitehead, and Dewey with special reference to their outlook on scientilic 
methodology, education, ethical and aesthetic values, political and economic 
problems, and the philosophy of religion. (Full course.) 


609 - Philosophy 412 Systems of Philosophy 

Prerequisite: Two credits in Philosophy. This course seeks finer appreciation 
of attempts to consider man and nature from a persisting point of view. mong 
the systems of philosophy considered are supernaturalism (including Scholastic- 
ism), naturalism (including dialectical materialism), idealism, realism, and prag- 
matism. Special attention is given to students desiring discussion on implications 
of various world-views. (Full course.) 


609 - Philosophy 413. Contemporary Epistemology 

Prerequisite: Philosophy 211. A systematic introduction to contemporary prob- 
lems of epistemology with special reference to idealism, -\merican and English 
realism, empirical pragmatism, conceptual pragmatism, phenomenalism, phys- 
icalism, and linguistic analysis. (Half course.) 


609 - Philosophy 421. British Empiricism 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 211 or 221. This course studies intensively the works 
of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. (Full course.) 
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609 - Philosophy 452. Scientific Methods 


In this course, after study of the nature of a scientific system, and of inductive 
reasoning, there follows an analysis of the principles of causal determination. 
The next stage deals with the formal requirements of a scientific hypothesis and 
of hypothetical methods. The logic of the various experimental methods used 
in testing hypotheses is then carefully examined. After a brief survey of statis- 
tical methods, the course ends with a comparison between the experimental and 
the historical sciences. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Philosophy 106 may not take this course 
for credit. 


609 - Philosophy 453. Philosophy of Science 


Prerequisites: Philosophy 211; 251 or 451 or 452 unless special permission 
allows for alternatives. This study deals with the analysis of major concepts and 
pre-suppositions of the sciences and with attempts to formulate a philosophy 
compatible with the broader implications of scientific theories. Among different 
interpretations of science, are considered the positivistic, the idealistic and the 
materialistic. In this course lectures are kept at a minimum, and students present 
papers to be discussed and criticized. (Full course.) 


609 - Philosophy 454. Modern Logic 


Prerequisites: Philosophy 211 or four credits in Mathematics. Designed for the 
student who is interested in the technical aspects of logic, this course will introduce 
him to the techniques of symbolic logic with special reference to valid argument 
forms, definitions, truth-tables and quantification. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Only one-half credit will be given from among Philosophy 251, 451, 
and 454. 


609 - Philosophy 471. The Study of a Given Thinker 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 211 or 221. Each year this course concerns one philoso- 
pher (ancient, medieval, or modern) of outstanding importance. Special attention 
is given to the cultural background, the personal development, and the leading 
theories of the thinker, as well as to critical evaluations of his work. (Full course.) 

Subject for 1964-65: John Dewey. 


NOTE:—With the permission of the department, a student may take this 
course twice for credit, provided that a different philosopher is dealt with the 
second time. He will register the second time under the course number Philosophy 
472. 


609 - Philosophy 472. The Study of a Given Thinker 


Prerequisite: Philosophy 471 and permission of the department. A student 
repeating Philosophy 471 a second time for credit registers under the course 
number Philosophy 472. (Full course.) 


609 - Philosophy 451. Logic 


Beginning with stress on different functions of language and on errors in sym- 
bolism, this course considers the problem of definition, mediate and immediate 
inferences, fallacies in deduction, and extension of traditional logic. (Half 
course. ) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Philosophy 454 may not take this course 
for credit. 


This course is no longer offered. 
Major in Philosophy 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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RELIGION 


Boyd G. Sinyard, Associate Professor of Religion, and Chairman of the Department. 


John L. Rossner, Lecturer in Religion. 


610 - Religion 213. The Religions of the World 


Historical and critical introduction to the study of religion; the religions of the 
ancient Near East; Greek and Roman religion; Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Mani- 
chaeism, Mithraism and Islam; the religions of India, China and Japan. Con- 
sideration is given to the philosophical, theological, ethical and cultural implica- 
tions. (Full course.) 


ee one full credit will be given from among Religion 211, 212, and 


610 - Religion 221. Christianity 


An academic approach to the understanding of the major tenets of Christianity. 
Attention is given to contemporary Christian thought and its relation to other 
fields of enquiry. Complemented by Religion 231. (Half course.) 


610 - Religion 222. Religious Education 


Curriculum and practice in religious education. This course should be of 
special interest to teachers, YMCA secretaries, etc. (Half course.) 


610 - Religion 231. Christian Ethics 


The theological and philosophical presuppositions of Christian Ethics; the 
teachings of Jesus; the Christian ethical norm; Christian ethics and moral philo- 
sophy. It is recommended that Religion 221 be taken previously. (Half course.) 


610 - Religion 243. History of Christian Thought 


A study of Christian thought and culture in the Graeco-Roman world; the 
Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period. The course is designed to give the 
student a perspective of the history of Christian thought, insight into its origins 
and the mode of its development with general history of \Western European culture. 
(Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among Religion 241, 242, and 
243. 


610 - Religion 251. Introduction to the Old Testament 


An introduction to Old Testament studies; the history, culture and religion of 
Israel; critical survey of Old Testament literature. (Half course.) 


610 - Religion 252. Introduction to the New Testament 


An introduction to New Testament studies; a critical survey of New Testament 
literature, considering historical setting, history of text, cultural and religious 
significance. (Half course.) 
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610 - Religion 411. Hinduism 


Prerequisite: Religion 211 or 212 or 213, or Philosophy 231. A comprehensive 
study of the religion, philosophy, ethics, history and culture of Hindusim. 
(Half course.) 


610 - Religion 412. Buddhism 


Prerequisite: Religion 211 or 212 or 213, or Philosophy 231. A compre- 
hensive study of the philosophy, ethics and religion of Buddhism, including Zen 
Buddhism. (Half course.) 


610 - Religion 413. Islam 


Prerequisite: Religion 211 or 212 or 213, or Philosophy 231. Pre-Islamic Arabia; 
the Prophet; the QUR’AN. The period of the four Caliphs and Ummayad period. 
The Abbasids; Mongols and the Fatimid caliphate. The philosophy of Ibn 
Rushd, Ibn Sina and Ghazzali. Medieval Islam; the impact of the West; Islamic 
modernism. The social, political and ethical problems of present-day Islam. (Full 
course.) 


610 - Religion 414. Judaism 


Prerequisite: Religion 211 or 212 or 213 or 251, or Philosophy 231. A compre- 
hensive study of the history, law, ethics, religion, philosophy and culture of the 
Jewish people. (Full course.) 


610 - Religion 443. Contemporary Philosophy of Religion 


Prerequisite: two full courses in Religion and/or Philosophy or approval of the 
instructor. An advanced course in philosophy of religion involving a critical 
and systematic study of selected trends and authors in religious philosophy. 
(Full course.) 


610 - Religion 444. Existentialism and Religion 


Prerequisite: two full courses in Philosophy and/or Religion. <A study of 
selected works of authors usually associated with the rise of this mood in modern 
philosophy (Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Sartre, Jaspers, Camus, Kafka, Buber, 
Marcel, Tillich, Heidegger, et. al.). Attention is to be given to the existentialist 
analysis of the human predicament and its effect on current religious philosophy. 
(Full course.) 


See also: - Philosophy 231. - Philosophy of Religion. 


610 - Religion 211. The Religions of the Near East 


Introduction to the study of religion; religion in primitive cultures; Babylonian- 
Sumerian, Egyptian, Greek and Roman religion. Historical and critical introduc- 
tion to Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Manichaeism, Mithraism and Islam. Comple- 
mented by Religion 212. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 
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610 - Religion 212. The Religions of India and the Far East 


Introduction to the historical and systematic study of Hinduism, Jainism, 


Buddhism, Sikhism, Confucianism, Shintoism and Zen Buddhism. Consideration 
is given to the philosophical, ethical and cultural implications as well as the 
theological. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


610 - Religion 241. History of Christian Thought — (a) 


A survey of the development of Christian thought to the early middle ages 
supplemented with selected reading. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


610 - Religion 242. History of Christian Thought — (b) 


A continuation of Religion 241. The medieval synthesis, the reformation; 
enlightenment and romanticism; liberalism, socialism and historical criticism; 
contemporary Christian thought. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Major in the History and Philosophy of Religion 


Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


RUSSIAN 


611 - Russian 211. Introductory Course in Russian 


An introductory course designed to act as a basis for those wishing to learn to 
read and speak the Russian language. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is Russian, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in Russian, will not be admitted to this course. Students who have 
credit for Russian 215 may not take this course for credit. 


611 - Russian 212. Intermediate Russian 


Prerequisite: Russian 211 or equivalent. Advanced oral and grammatical 
work. Translation and reading of varied texts, including a Russian novel in the 
original. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is Russian, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in Russian, will not be admitted to this course. 


611 - Russian 215. Reading Course in Russian 

This course will give the student sufficient grasp of the structure of the language 
and sufficient basic vocabulary to be able to read Russian with the aid of a 
dictionary. (Full course.) 

NOVE:— Students whose first language is Russian, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in Russian, will not be admitted to this course. 

Students who have credit for Russian 211 may not take this course for credit. 
This is a terminal course, and may not be used as a prerequisite for advanced 
courses in Russian. 
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SPANISH 
John D. Grayson, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


612 - Spanish 211. Introduction to the Spanish Language 

A beginner’s course in the Spanish language, which is designed in one year to 
make the student conversant with the main grammatical principles, pronunciation 
and ordinary vocabulary of the language. Practice is given in reading, writing and 
conversation, particular emphasis being placed on oral work. In the second term 
classes are conducted as far as possible in Spanish. Lectures and laboratory. 
(Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students whose first language is Spanish, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in Spanish, will not be admitted to this course. 


612 - Spanish 212. Intermediate Spanish 


Prerequisite: Spanish 211. In this course conversation‘and reading are con- 
tinued and more work is offered in translatron and composition. Included also 
are readings from Spanish literature, designed to aid in the development of 
effective expression in the language. As far as possible all classes are conducted in 
Spanish. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Students whose first language is Spanish, or whose schooling has been 
conducted in Spanish, will not be admitted to this course. 


612 - Spanish 421. Advanced Spanish and Introduction to Literature of 
Spanish America 


Prerequisite: Spanish 212 or equivalent. Advanced composition and oral work, 
Introduction to Spanish-American literature. Classes will be conducted in Spanish. 
(Full course.) 


612 - Spanish 422, Advanced Spanish and Introduction to Literature 
of Spain 
Prerequisite: Spanish 212 or equivalent. Advanced composition and oral work. 
Introduction to Spanish literature. Classes will be conducted in Spanish. (Full 
course.) 


Spanish 213. Advanced Spanish 


Translation, composition, correspondence, and essay-writing of an advanced 
character. Ample opportunity will be given for conversational practice and self- 
expression in the language. All lectures will be conducted in Spanish. (Full course). 


This course is no longer offered. 


CANADIAN STUDIES 
613 - Canadian Studies 41]. Seminar in Canadian Studies 


Prerequisite: registration in fourth year of the major in Canadian Studies. This 
is a seminar course in Canadian Studies which involves participation by interested 
members of the staff as well as by students in the fourth year of the major in 
Canadian Studies. (Full course.) 


Major in Canadian Studies 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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FACULTY OF ARTS 
John W. O’Brien, Dean. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES DIVISION 


Herbert Quinn, Senior Professor in the Social Sciences Division. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Jack Goldner, Assistant Professor of Social Science. 


700 - Social Science 210. General Course in the Social Sciences 


This pandemic course has the same point of view and objectives with regard 
to the social sciences as Natural Science 210 has regarding the natural sciences. 
It has a twofold purpose; first, to introduce the student to some of the basic con- 
cepts and subject matter of the various social sciences; second, to provide him 
with some knowledge of contemporary society and the problems which confront it. 
The social sciences surveyed are Anthropology, Psychology, Sociology, Human 
Geography, History, Economics, and Political Science. (Full course.) 


700 - Social Science 241. Statistical Methods for the Social Sciences 


Prerequisite: High School Algebra. This is an introductory course in statistical 
methods for students in economics, psychology, sociology, and other social 
sciences. The topics dealt with include the collection, classification, presentation, 
analysis, and interpretation of data pertaining to social phenomena. The methods 
studied will include: f-equency distributions; graphic and tabular presentation; 
measures of central tendency and dispersion; scales of measurement; index 
numbers and time series; parametric and non-parametric sampling distributions 
and probability theory; statistical inference; correlation; linear regression; chi- 
square; reliability and validity; item analysis; analysis of variance; and several 
non-parametric measures of association. The student will acquire familiarity with 
these methods by applying them to appropriate data during the practice periods. 
Lectures and practice period. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among Economics 481, Mathe- 
matics 241, and Social Science 241. 


700 - Social Science 251. General Semantics 


A course in the use and structure of language, and other symbol systems, as 
they affect problems of everyday living. An attempt is made to show how the 
static meanings arising from many of our language habits worl: to prevent ready 
adjustment to the situations of a constantly changing world. Scientilic orienta- 
tion is considered with a view to its application in the broader field of human 
affairs, with special emphasis on communication. (Half course.) 


ANTHROPOLOGY — See under Sociology 
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ECONOMICS 


Arthur Lermer, Professor of Economics, and Chairman of the Department. 
John Wilfrid O’Brien, Associate Professor of Economics. 
Muriel Armstrong, Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Geraldine Fulton, Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Abraham Tarasofsky, Assistant Professor of Economics. 
Michael Davenport, Lecturer in Economics. 
Tilak Nijhowne, Lecturer in Economics. 


Commerce students interested in general courses in Economics should take, 
in addition to Economics 211,—Economics 221, 271, 451 or 461. 


701 - Economics 211. introduction to Economics 


While this course is an essential introduction for the student who is proceeding 
to other courses in economics, it is designed to inform every student, whatever 
his field may be, of some of the basic principles of modern economic theory and 
their relationships to everyday business. The concept and purpose of national 
income analysis is explained, and the inter-related problems of consumer spend- 
ing, saving and investment are discussed with special reference to the banking 
system, credit policies and the role of government in the business world today. 
This is co-ordinated with an outline of the theory of the firm and the relation of the 
individual firm to the whole economy, tracing the process of price-determination 
through an analysis of the concepts of competition and monopoly. (Full course.) 


701 - Economics 221. General Economic History 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. This course is designed as a general inquiry into 
the process of economic change from the beginnings of the ancient civilizations to 
the industrial revolution. Emphasis is placed on the Western World. An attempt 
is made to test some basic principles of Dynamic Economic Theory by historical 
evidence and the application of the historical method. (Full course.) 


701 - Economics 271. Labor Economics 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. A study of the theoretical, institutional and 
sociological aspects of labor relations. In particular, the course will deal with a 
survey of modern wage theory; the theory and practice of collective bargaining. 
the scope and limitations of the sociological approach; the history and functioning 
of trade unions, particularly in Canada; the role of the government and the 
legislative process in labor relations. (Full course.) 


701 - Economics 411. Intermediate Economic Theory 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. This course is designed for the student honouring 
or majoring in economics. It is a basic course in micro-economic theory; market 
price determination, theory of consumer demand, theory of the firm, and distri- 
bution theory. (Full course.) 


701 - Economics 412. Advanced Economic Theory 

Prerequisite: Economics 211, 411 or permission of the department. An extension 
of Economics 411 with special emphasis on the theory of the firm and the theory 
of distribution. (Full course.) 


701 - Economics 421. History of Economic Thought, Ideas, and Theories 

Prerequisite: Economics 211, 411. A brief study of the development of economic 
thought, with special emphasis on the classical and Neo-classical period, as an 
introduction to modern economic theories. (Full course.) 
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701 - Economics 422. Theory of Economic Growth 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. A survey of theories and determinants of economic 
growth and development including a study of population movements, capital 
formation and migration, entrepreneurship, etc., as well as a comparison of 
developed and underdeveloped economies. (Full course.) 


701 - Economics 423. Economic Development of French Canada 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. French Canadian economic development is 
considered in relation to the quest for cultural survival of French Canada. This 
course will review past and present trends in the economic behaviour of French 
Canadians. Emphasis will be placed on economic growth of Quebec since the 
Second World War and the economic changes through which French Canada is 
passing at the present time. The rise of French Canadian economic institutions 
to prominence, the roles of French Canadian capital and skill, and the influence 
of the provincial government will be thoroughly discussed. (Half course.) 

OE ae esas who have credit for Economics 223 may not take this course 
for credit. 


701 - Economics 424. Canadian Economic Development and Policy 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. This course is designed to introduce the student 
to Canadian economic development from the early period of settlement to the 
present day. Emphasis will be placed on problems and policies of the Canadian 
economy. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Economics 224 may not take this course 
for credit. 


701 - Economics 425. Studies in Economic Growth 


Prerequisites: Economics 211, 422. An analysis of the economic plans and 
policies of specific key countries and an attempt to test economic theories of 
growth and development in both developed and underdeveloped areas. (Half 
course.) 


701 - Economics 426. Seminar in Economic History 


Prerequisites: Economics 211, 221. An attempt to relate the economic develop- 
ment of major countries in the modern world (in Asia, Europe, and North Amer- 
ica), to trace the history of forms of economic organization, institutional develop- 
ment and technology, and to test some basic principles of economic theory by 
historical evidence. (Half course.) 


701 - Economics 444. Marxism and the Communist Economic Systems 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. This course will trace the origin of Marxism, the 
basic principles of the philosophy of Historical Materialism and the Theory of 
Economic Development. The Russian Revolution, the role of Lenin and Stalin 
and the evolving Communist system will be studied, followed by consideration of 
other Communist patterns such as the Chinese and Yugoslay. A critical evalu- 
ation of the theory and its application will round out the course. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Economics 443 may not take this course 
for credit. 


701 - Economics 445. Welfare Economics and the Welfare State 


Prerequisites: Economics 211, 444. This course will begin with a theoretical 
analysis of Welfare Economics and trace the empirical development of various 
patterns of the Welfare State with particular emphasis on the British, Scandina- 
vian, and American systems. (Half course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Economics 443 may not take this course 
for credit. 
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701 - Economics 451. Money and Banking 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. A study of the nature and function of money; 
commercial and central banking; aims and techniques of monetary policy; the 
money market; foreign exchange; some aspects of modern monetary theory; the 
problem of inflation. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for Economics 251 or 452 may not take 
this course for credit. 


701 - Economics 452. Monetary Theory 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. A study of the nature and functions of money 
and banking. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—This course is intended primarily for students honouring in Economics. 
Others should take Economics 451. 


Students who have credit for Economics 251 or 451 may not take this course 
for credit. 


701 - Economics 453. Economic Fluctuations and Economic Policy 


Prerequisites: Economics 211; 451 or 452. A survey of theories advanced 
to explain economic fluctuations in industrial economies and a discussion of 
monetary, fiscal and other policies that may be used to mitigate such fluctuations. 
(Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given from among Economics 441, 442, 
and 453. 


701 - Economics 461. International Economic Relations 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. A study of the background and development of 
contemporary international economic problems. The balance of payments and 
the various equilibrating mechanisms. The theory and operation of the gold 
standard. World War I and its aftermath: reparations and war debts; inflation; 
the restoration of the gold standard and its eventual collapse, the experience of 
the 1930’s. Postwar international institutions: IMF, GATT, etc. The stages of 
recovery. European integration and the common market. The sterling system 
and convertibility. European clearing systems. Today’s gold exchange standard. 
(Full course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Economics 261 may not take this course 
for credit. 


701 - Economics 483. Mathematical Economics 


Prerequisites: Economics 211 and High School Algebra and Geometry. The 
application of mathematics to economic theory including some linear programming. 
The course involves selected topics in mathematics with emphasis on calculus. 
Lectures and practice period. (Full course.) 


Economics 222. Economic Development of Canada 


Prerequisite: Economics 211. This course covers the history of Canadian 
economic growth from the first settlement to recent trends in the Canadian 
economy. An inquiry into the geographic, political, and sociological background 
of Canadian economic growth will be undertaken. Economic aspects of Canada’s 
relation to the United Kingdom and the United States in retrospect will be fully 
emphasized. The principal aim of the course is to assist the student to grasp the 
nature, scope, and significance of the rise of the Canadian economy to the present 
industrial level. An appreciation of the impact of Confederation, the national 
policy, Dominion-Provincial relations, the institutional structure of the Cana- 
dian economy constitute a major part of this course. (Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. See Economics 424. 
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701 - Economics 223. Economic Development of French Canada 

Prerequisite: Economics 211. French Canadian economic development is 
considered in relation to the quest for cultural survival of French Canada. This 
course will review past and present trends in the economic behaviour of French 
Canadians. Emphasis will be placed on economic growth of Quebec since the 
Second World War and the economic changes through which French Canada is 
passing at the present time. The rise of French Canadian economic institutions to 
prominence, the roles of French Canadian capital and skill, and the influence of 
the provincial government will be thoroughly discussed. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Economics 441. Public Finance and Fiscal Policy 


Prerequisite: Economics 451. A general study of the principles and practice of 
government finance, the use of the budget to maintain a stable economy, the 
public debt, techniques of deficit and surplus finance, war finance, taxation 
theory. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. See Economics 453, 


Economics 442. Business Cycle Theory 


Prerequisite: Economics 451. This course deals with theories advanced to 
explain fluctuations in industrialized capitalistic economies. Certain standard 
models of the business cycle are introduced, and the various cycle theories are 
surveyed. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. See Economics 453. 


Economics 443. Comparative Economics 


Prerequisite: Economics 221. This course deals with major economic systems 
in their cultural, political, and social settings. After a brief anthropological and 
historical treatment of past systems such as that of primitive society, feudalism, 
mercantilism, etc., an inquiry into the philosophies and nature of capitalism, 
socialism, communism, fascism, the welfare state, etc., will be conducted. Some 
caer mre will be treated separately, e.g. those of India, China, etc. (Full 
course. 


This course is no longer offered. See Economics 444 and 445, 


701 - Economics 481. Economic Statistics 


Prerequisites: Economics 211. The course is an introduction to statistical 
techniques as applied to economic problems. Special attention is given to index- 
number construction, time-series analysis, and elementary correlation and sampl- 
ing. Attention is also paid to source materials, especially for Canadian statistics. 
(Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Honours in Economics 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Major in Economics 
Major in Economics and History 
Major in Economics and Mathematics 


Mgior in Economics and Political Science 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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EDUCATION 
702 - Education 211. History of Education 


An interpretation of history through analysis of major educational theories 
and practices in Western Society. (Full course.) 


702 - Education 221. Adult Education 


This course is intended for all who are interested in adult education, whether 
professionally concerned with it or not. The history, organization, philosophy, 
and problems of adult education both formal and informal will be discussed with 
particular emphasis upon the current developments in Canada. (Half course.) 


702 - Education 231. Education in Canada 


Federal and provincial organization and administration; primary consideration 
given to the historical development of Quebec’s public school system. (Half 
course.) 


702 - Education 411. Philosophy of Education 


Relationship of philosophical concepts and orientations to educational prac- 
tices. (Full course.) 


See also: Psychology 223, - Educational Psychology, and Religion 
222, - Religious Education. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Harry A. Clinch, Associate Professor of Geography, and Chairman of the 
Department. 


Brian Slack, Lecturer in Geography. 


703 - Geography 211. Introduction to Human Geography 


Considers the earth as the home of man. A general introduction to geography, 
which is intended to encourage an appreciation of the relationship existing between 
physical and cultural distributions over the earth’s surface. This course will be 
concerned with man-land relationships. The broad global patterns of climate, 
vegetation, relief, soils, and natural resources will be reviewed. The use of maps, 
charts, diagrams, on the part of the students will be encouraged. Area studies will 
be introduced from time to time to illustrate the role of geography. Each student 
will be responsible for a term paper describing, accounting for, and explaining the 
distribution of population within some given area. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 231. Elements of Weather and Climate 


Prerequisite: Geography 211 or 251. A study of weather and climate from a 
climatological point of view rather than that of a meteorologist. The chief 
climatic controls and climatic elements—air temperature, atmospheric pressure 
and winds, moisture and precipitation, storms and associated weather types. A 
study of the Koppen and Thornthwaite climatic systems and a study of the effect 
of climate upon plants, animals and man. (Half course.) 


703 - Geography 232. Geomorphology 


A study of physical (non-climatic) geography including tectonic distributions; 
erosion, geomorphology, landforms, pedology, etc. This course is intended for 
Natural Science students. Half of the course time is devoted to laboratory work. 
(Half course.) 
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703 - Geography 251. Economic Geography 


This course deals with the way in which geographic conditions influence, and 
have influenced, the products, the occupations, and the ways of life of the various 
peoples of the world, and provides an understanding of the natural resources of 
the world, and the geographical factors which affect their exploitation, transport- 
ation and use in the satisfaction of wants. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 261. General Cartography 


A general study of the map as the tool of the geographer. The course will 
include a history of cartographic development from the earliest times to the 
present. Emphasis will be placed on map scale; map projection; map symbolism 
and upon map reading and usage. The use and interpretation of ground and air 
surveys and such cartographic specialities as diagrams, statistical maps, carto- 
grams, globes and models will also be emphasized. Students will be expected to 
learn to read maps and diagrams of special scientific nature such as those dealing 
with landslope, land use, geology, meteorology, climatology, oceanography, 
seismology, archaeology as well as all those related directly to the field of geog- 
raphy. The present day state of world mapping and the chief sources of map 
issuance will also be noted. Exercises and assignments of a practical nature in- 
volving the construction of maps will be expected from all students enrolled. 
(Full course.) 


703 - Geography 411. Historical and Political Geography of Europe 


Prerequisite: Geography 211 or History 213. An historical and political survey 
of Europe with emphasis on the development of Western European nations from 
the earliest time to the present. In the modern period emphasis will be placed on 
the geography of current events and geopolitics. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 412. World Political Geography 


Prerequisites: Geography 211, 251; or 411. A basic study of the principles of 
political geography or ‘‘geopolitics’’. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 421. Historical and Political Geography of the 
United States 
A survey of exploration, colonization and sett'ement patterns in the United 
States. Sectional and regional divisions within the United States, their expression 
in the internal politics of the United States, and the geopolitical position of the 
United States in the modern world will be examined. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 431. Urban Geography 

Prerequisites: Geography 211 or 251; 441. A study of the prehistoric town, the 
Greek and Roman town, towns in the Middle Ages, the trading city, the pioneer 
town and the modern metropolis. The distribution of such towns, their develop- 
ment, growth and internal pattern of organization will be looked at from an 
historical and geographical point of view. Problems of conurbations and large 
metropolitan cities in the present age will be discussed and evaluated. Special 
emphasis will be given to Canadian cities, to their site, function, organization, 
growth and development as well as to urban problems relating to zoning, trans- 
portation, urban renewal, etc. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 432. World Frontiers of Settlement 
Prerequisites: Geography 211, 251. A study of areas of the world where active 
settlement is being, or might be carried out. (Half course.) 
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703 - Geography 433. Canadian Frontiers of Settlement 


Prerequisites: Geography 211, 251, 432, 441. A detailed study of the present 
day pioneer areas of Canada. (Half course.) 


703 - Geography 441. Geography of Canada, Past and Present 


A study of Canada, past and present based on the various natural regions into 
which the country is divided. In the first half of the course an historical-geogra- 
phic approach will be taken to bring to the student’s attention the main trends in 
Canadian cultural and historical development from aboriginal times to the present. 
The changing nature of man-land relationships at different periods of time, and 
under different forms of occupance will receive particular attention. In the second 
half of the course the present day pattern of human occupance on a regional and 
national basis will be analyzed. Special studies on regional problems and on parti- 
cular economic, social, or political lines of general interest will be included in the 
course. All students will be expected to complete a term paper for credit. (Full 
course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Geography 241 may not take this course 
for credit. 


703 - Geography 451. Prehistoric Geography of Europe and the 
Mediterranean 


Prerequisite: Geography 211 or History 211. A study of the changing physical 
and climatic pattern of Europe and the Mediterranean area in the light of the 
present day geographical knowledge with some attempt to assess the importance 
of this upon the evolution, migration, and patterns of occupance and distribution 
of prehistoric man. Special attention will be given to the distribution of archaeo- 
logical fields, corridors of migration, ethnological distributions, language patterns 
and the changing patterns of culture. (Half course.) 


703 - Geography 461. History of Geographical Thought 


Prerequisites: Geography 211 and one additional credit in Geography. A 
study of the development of the field of geography from ancient times down to 
the present. Representative geographical works of the Greeks, the Romans, and 
of the Middle Ages. The Age of Discovery, the 19th and the 20th centuries will 
be examined and discussed. The present day concepts of the field and function of 
geography will receive special attention. (Half course.) 


703 - Geography 471. Plant and Animal Geography 


Prerequisites: Geography 211, or 231 and 232, or 251. A study of past distri- 
bution and dispersal of plants and animals with emphasis upon their present 
pattern of geographic distribution. (Full course.) 


703 - Geography 242. World Political Geography 


Prerequisite: Geography 211. A basic study of the principles of political geog- 
raphy. In the first term: the field of political geography; the development of 
geopolitical thought—space, population, resources; the nature of the state and 
the concept of national, regional and international organization and relationships 
and alignments. In the second term: the communist bloc, the Atlantic Basin 
States, the Mediterranean African world, the Pacific and South Asia neutral 
states, will be studied as basic units; and the changing character of geopolitical 
patterns and concepts will be charted and evaluated. (Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Major in Geography 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100, 
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HISTORY 


Edward Eastman McCullough, Professor of History, and Chairman of the 
Department. 
Martin D. Lewis, Associate Professor of History. 
Stephen J. Scheinberg, Assistant Professor of History. 
Walter J. Ausserleitner, Lecturer in History. 
Donald E. Ayre, Lecturer in History. 


400 level courses should only be attempted by those who have had one or 
more courses at the introductory level. 


704 - History 211. History of Early Civilization 

The story of early mankind is outlined so far as it is known at present, and the 
origins of the great civilizations of today in Europe and Asia are studied. The 
survey concludes with a study of the classical civilizations in Greece and Rome, 
India and China with emphasis on their contributions to later times. (Full course.) 


704 - History 212. History of Medieval Civilization 

A survey of civilization from the beginning of the medieval period to the end of 
the 17th century. Emphasis is placed on the structure of medieval society in 
Europe and Asia and on the expansion of western civilization into Asia and the 
New World. (Full course.) 


704 - History 213. History of Modern Civilization 

A survey of civilization from the beginning of the 18th century to the present 
day. Emphasis is placed upon the historical background of outstanding elements 
and problems in the present world political, social, and economic situation, and 
developments in science, philosophy, and the arts. (Full course.) 


704 - History 221. History of Canada Since 1534 

A study of the growth of Canada from the age of exploration to the present 
time. Emphasis is placed on the political, economic and cultural developments 
which are of significance in the understanding of the problems of to-day. (Full 
course.) 


704 - History 251. History of the United States 

This course deals with the growth of the United States from the time of discovery 
to the present time. The character of the population, the government, and the 
various voluntary political and labour organizations is studied from an historical 
point of view. Special attention is paid to the development of foreign policy and 
to the present position of the country in world affairs. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for History 451 may not take this course 
for credit. 


704 - History 261. Asia, Africa and the West 

Prerequisite: History 213. A survey of the history of Asia and Africa in modern 
times, stressing the interaction between the indigenous civilizations of these 
continents and that of the West, and the inter-relationships between develop- 
ments in Eastern and Southern Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for History 461 or 462 may not take this 
course for credit. 


704 - History 413. History of European Diplomacy, 1870-1939 
Prerequisite: History 213 or Political Science 421. This course is a study of the 


events leading up to the first World War, of the diplomacy of the war itself, and 
of the truce which culminated in the second outbreak in 1939. (Half course.) 
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704 - History 414. History of the Renaissance 
Prerequisite: History 212. A study of world history in the period of the European 
Renaissance 1450-1700. (Full course.) 


704 - History 415. The Rise of Science and Industry 
Prerequisite: History 213. A study of the origins and course of the scientific 
and industrial revolutions. (Full course.) 


704 - History 416. The Age of Nationalism, 1789 to the Present 

Prerequisite: History 213. An intensive study of the internal development and 
external relations of the national states since the French Revolution. (Full 
course.) 


704 - History 422. History of French Canada, 1534-1760 

An intensive study of Canada during the colonial regime. It will be of benefit 
to Saag if they have completed French 211 before taking this course. (Full 
course. 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for History 222 may not take this course 
for credit. 


704 - History 423. History of British America, 1760-1867 
Prerequisite: History 221 or 422. An intensive study of Canada from conquest 
to confederation. (Full course.) 


704 - History 424. History of Canada Since 1867 
Prerequisite: History 422 or 423. An intensive study of the political, economic 
and cultural development of Canada since Confederation. (Full course.) 


704 - History 425. Reading Course in Canadian History 
Prerequisite: History 472 previously or concurrently. Prescribed readings in a 
period of Canadian History. No lectures; consultation only. (Half course.) 


704 - History 431. History of Britain, 1485 to the Present 

Prerequisite: History 212 or 213. A survey of the political, economic, and 
social development of modern England. Emphasis is placed on the evolution 
of parliamentary government in the early period, on the economic changes of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and on the modern growth of democracy 
and the social service state. (Full course.) 

NOTE:—Students who have credit for History 231 may not take this course 
for credit. 


704 - History 432. History of the British Empire and Commonwealth 

The development of the Empire and Commonwealth is surveyed from the 
American Revolution to the present time. Emphasis is placed upon the history 
of the various units of the Commonwealth, as well as upon the development of 
the dependent empire and its partial emancipation. An attempt is made to 
understand the position of the Commonwealth of Nations in the world to-day, 
and its probable role in the future. (Half course.) 


704 - History 433. Reading Course in British Foreign Policy 
Prerequisite: History 472 previously or concurrently. Prescribed readings in a 
period of British History. No lectures; consultation only. (Half course.) 


704 - History 441. History of Russia 

Prerequisite: History 213. This course traces the origin of the Slavic speaking 
peoples in Europe and the emergence of the Russian Empire. It discusses the 
ideology and history of bolshevism, and the period under communist government 
in the U.S.S.R. and among the Slavic peoples. (Half course.) 
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704 - History 452. History of the Latin American Republics 


This course deals with the political, social, and economic history of Mexico 
and the countries of South America since independence. The development of 
each is studied, with special reference to their interdependence. The growth of 
Inter-Americanism is traced, and attention is given to the place of Latin America 
in the modern world. (Full course.) 


704 - History 453. History of Colonial America 


A comparative survey of the Spanish and English empires in America from the 
age of exploration to the end of the colonial regimes. Political, social and economic 
developments will be studied in their relation with those of the other colonies and 
with the later growth of the societies concerned. (Full course.) 


704 - History 454. Inter-American Relations: Canada and the 
United States 


Prerequisite: History 221 or 251 or 451. A study of the political, economic, and 
cultural relations of Canada and the United States between the American Revolu- 
tion and the present time. (Half course.) 


704 - History 455. Foreign Relations of the United States 


Prerequisite: History 213 or 251 or 451. A study of United States foreign policy 
from the revolution to the present time, with emphasis on the period since 1890. 
(Half course.) 


704 - History 456. History of the United States Since 1900 


Prerequisite: History 251 or 451. This course deals with domestic developments 
in the United States in the twentieth century, including politics, intellectual life, 
industry and labour. (Half course.) 


704 - History 461. History of India 


This is a study of the origin and development of India and Pakistan. The 
historical background will be traced from the dawn of civilization in India, but 
the emphasis will be on the period since 1919. Particular attention will be paid 
to the life of Gandhi and the writings of Nehru. (Half course.) 


704 - History 462. History of China 


This course surveys the development of China since the dawn of civilization, 
with special emphasis on the period since 1890. Particular attention is paid to 
the invasion of China by the western powers, and to Chinese reaction to this 
development. (Half course.) 


704 - History 471. Historians, Past and Present 


Prerequisites: History 472, and permission of the instructor. This course 
surveys the development of historical writing from ancient times to the present, 
with special emphasis on the various modern schools of historical philosophy and 
on the growth of criticism. (Full course.) 


704 - History 472. Historiology 

Prerequisite: At least 2 credits in History, and permission of the instructor 
A course in the application of modern historical criticism to a specific problem 
to be chosen in consultation with the instructor. (Full course.) 


704 - History 481. History of Africa 


A survey of the early history of Africa followed by a more intensive study of 
the past century. Special emphasis is given to the changes in Africa resulting 
from contact with European civilization. (Full course.) 
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704 - History 451. History of the United States Since 1763 

Prerequisite: History 213. This course deals with the growth of the United 
States from the revolutionary period to the present time. The character of the 
population, the government, and the various voluntary political and labour 
organizations is studied from an historical point of view. Special attention is paid 
to the development of foreign policy and to the present position of the country in 
world affairs. (Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Honours in History 
Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Major in History 


Major in Economics and History 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Herbert Furlong Quinn, Professor of Political Science, and Chairman of the 
Depariment. 
Harold M. Angell, Assistant Professor of Political Science. 
Robert Alexander Fraser, Assistant Professor of Political Science. 


705 - Political Science 211. Introduction to Political Science 

A study of the origin and nature of the State, and the relation of the individual 
to it. The course will deal with the nature and interpretation of law, constitutions, 
division of powers of government, organization of political parties, formation of 
public opinion, the function of parliaments, the different types of cabinet and 
presidental systems, federalism, and problems of public administration. (Full 
course.) 


705 - Political Science 221. Structure and Function of the United 
Nations 

The purpose of this course is to provide the student with a working knowledge 
of the underlying philosophy and basic principles of the United Nations Organi- 
zation as well as the nature and function of the various agencies of which it is 
composed. The student will become acquainted with the role of the General 
Assembly, the Security Council, Trusteeship Council, Economic and Social 
Council and other bodies set up for the purpose of fostering international peace 
and co-operation. (Half course.) 


705 - Political Science 251. Government and Politics of Canada 

A study of the British North America Act and its judicial interpretation; the 
nature of Canadian federalism; the parliamentary system; nature and organization 
of political parties; provincial and municipal governments; law and the courts; 
foreign policy. (Full course.) 


705 - Political Science 291. Elements of Law 

This course is designed to provide students with an elementary knowledge of 
those institutions and problems of law with which they may reasonably be 
expected as citizens to have some understanding and appreciation. As a back- 
ground to this study the meaning of law and its various divisions will be treated 
with a view to relating the legal order to present day problems of society. Topics 
will include the organization and functioning of the Federal and Provincial court 
systems including the appointment and selection of the Judiciary; the various 
stages in a lawsuit; a brief consideration of the Quebec civil law as it affects 
questions of marriage and the more common contracts such as sale, lease and 
partnership. (Full course.) 
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705 - Political Science 411. Political Parties 


Prerequisite: Political Science 211. A study of the history, ideology, organi- 
zation and electoral geography of political parties in the United States, England 
France, Germany, and some of the smaller countries in Western Europe. The 
course will also deal with the different types of party systems, the nature and 
function of parties in the democratic process, the nature of political elites, pres- 
sure groups, the organization of elections, and political propaganda. Lectures 
discussions and term paper. (Full course.) ; 


Textbook: Neumann, Modern Political Parties. 


705 - Political Science 412. Governments of France and Germany 


Prerequisite: Political Science 211 or History 213. This course emphasizes the 
legislative, executive, judicial, and party systems of the Fourth and Fifth Re- 
publics in France, and the Federal Republic of Western Germany. Some attention 
is given to governmental systems of these countries prior to World War II, and 
to the political institutions of Eastern Germany. (Full course.) 


705 - Political Science 413. Government of Russia 


Prerequisite: Political Science 211 or History 213. A study of the Russian 
system of government including legislative, executive, and judicial branches; the 
role of bureaucracy; the Communist Party. Comparisons with Western systems of 
government. (Half course.) 


705 - Political Science 414. Government of United States 


Prerequisite: Political Science 211 or History 251 or History 451. A study of the 
American Constitution, federalism and the electoral system. (Half course.) 


705 - Political Science 421. International Political Relations 


Prerequisite: Political Science 211. This course will deal with the following 
topics: the rise of the Western state-system; nationalism and national sovereignty; 
imperialism and the balance of power; power politics in war and peace; inter- 
nationalism and international organizations; international law and international 
government. Through lectures and class discussions the student will gain some 
knowledge of the complex pattern of international relations which will serve as a 
basis a evaluating current events in the modern world in which we live. (Full 
course. 


705 - Political Science 431. History of Political Theory 


Prerequisite: Political Science 211 or Philosophy 211. A critical study and 
analysis of the great thinkers on the problems of politics; Plato, Aristotle, Machia- 
velli, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, Hegel, Marx, Mill, etc. This course is designed 
to give a survey of systematic political reasoning from the classical period up to 
the present time in an endeavour to show the foundations of modern political 
thought. (Full course.) 


Textbook: Sabine, History of Political Theory. 


705 - Political Science 432. Modern Political Theory 


Prerequisites: Political Science 211 or Philosophy 211; Political Science 431. 
This course will cover political theories of the 19th and 20th centuries, dealing 
with such ideologies as Conservatism, Liberalism, Socialism and Anarchism. Some 
attention will also be given to the criticisms of the traditional approach to political 
theory which is now being made by such theorists as Lasswell, Easton, Weldon 
and Crick. (Full course.) 
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705 - Political Science 441. Problems of Public Administration 

Prerequisite: Political Science 211. This course deals with the nature and 
function of the administrative branch of government. The student is introduced 
to such problems as the proper organization of government departments, the 
management of government corporations, budgeting, selection and training of 
personnel, maintenance of morale and discipline, relationship between legislature 
and administration, relationship between the administration and the public. 
(Full course.) 


Political Science 442. Local Government and Administration 


Prerequisites: Political Science 211 and preferably 441. This course is designed 
to provide a survey of the theory and practice of local government and adminis- 
tration. The student will be introduced to such topics as the organization and 
powers of units of local government, the administration of municipal services, 
problems of municipal finance, the government of metropolitan areas, and 
provincial-municipal relations. While principal emphasis will be placed on the 
development of local government in Canada, some time will be devoted to a 
consideration of British and American experience. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 
Mgjor in Political Science 


Major in Economics and Political Science 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Gerald Maurice Mahoney, Associate Professor of Psychology, and Chairman of the 
Department. 
Jane Stewart, Associate Professor of Psychology. 


Joseph Philip Zweig, Associate Professor of Psychology. 


706 - Psychology 211. A General Study of Mind and Behaviour 


The purpose of this course is the development of an adequate understanding 
of human behaviour and experience. The work includes a study of the sense 
organs and nervous system, perception, learning, memory, motivation and the 
basic needs, emotional reactions, personality development, adjustment and inte- 
gration, abnormal personality, mental abilities and aptitudes, and the application 
of psychological findings to the problems and activities of everyday life. This 
course is prerequisite to all other courses in psychology. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—For regularly enrolled undergraduates Psychology 211 is a second 
year subject. Partial students may be admitted in first year. 


706 - Psychology 221. Industrial Psychology 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. A specialized course in the application of psy- 
chological principles to business and industry. This course will be concerned with 
general principles of employee testing; the interview and related employment 
Sena training of industrial employees; work, fatigue, and efficiency. (Half 
course. 


706 - Psychology 223. Educational Psychology 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. Consideration of psychological evidence bearing 
upon teaching, learning, and the role of education in personal development. 
(Half course.) 
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706 - Psychology 225. Psychology and Crime 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. A specialized course in the application of psy- 
chology to problems of legal procedure, crime and punishment. The course 
includes the study of the psychology of the judge, the jury, the witness, the 
police and the criminal. Discussion of the social and psychological factors con- 
tributing to crime and delinquency, and consideration of the various penal 
methods also is included. (Half course.) 


706 - Psychology 231. Child Development 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. A survey of the growth and development of the 
child from infancy to maturity. The course will include discussion of physical, 
mental, and social age norms, the results of experimental, clinical, and psycho- 
metric investigations, and the application of scientific findings in the care and 
training of children. (Full course.) 


706 - Psychology 412. Advanced General Psychology 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. This course makes a more detailed study of 
general, physiological, and individual psychology. The work includes an outline 
of the history of psychology, the various schools of psychological thought and 
their historical background, psycho-analysis, and individual differences, normal 
and abnormal. (Full course.) 


706 - Psychology 427. Vocational Guidance 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. A course in the functions and methods of vo- 
cational and educational guidance and occupational information; study of the 
individual through interviews and aptitude tests; counselling regarding vocational 
and educational plans. Laboratory work involving detailed study of tests for 
measuring abilities, aptitudes, proficiency, interests, and personality traits, and 
their vocational significance. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


706 - Psychology 441. Social Psychology 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. A study of the individual in his socio-psycho- 
logical environment, the cultural and hereditary determinants of behaviour, 
the uniformities and variations among human beings, sex and race differences as 
determined by cultural patterns, the social significance of language, social inter- 
action, attitudes, stereotypes, propaganda, race prejudice, public opinion and 
morale, group dynamics and sociometry. (Full course.) 


706 - Psychology 451. Personality and Mental Hygiene 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. The course deals with the nature of personality, 
the correlation of mental characteristics with physcial traits, bodily form and 
expressive movements, the analysis of intellect, temperament and character, the 
integration and development of personality and its relation to the patterns. of 
culture, theories of personality, the problem of types, adjustment and resolution 
of conflict, personality tests, rating scales and inventories. (Full course.) 


706 - Psychology 461. Physiological Psychology 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211. This course attempts to relate neurophysiology 
to such psychological problems as learning, attention, and emotion. The topics 
treated include excitation and conduction in the neuron; synaptic mechanisms, 
sensory and motor systems; the internal environment; the electrical activity of 
the brain. Emphasis is given to brain damage studies in animals and man, and 
the problem of localization of function in the nervous system. (Half course.) 
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706 - Psychology 462. Comparative Psychology 

Prerequisite: Psychology 211, 461 (unless exemption is granted by the in- 
structor.) The comparative method in the study of psychological problems, the 
evolution of behavior and its mechanism from protozoa to man, discussion of 
tropisms, reflexes, instincts, needs, sensory capacities, learning, thinking, feeling, 
and some apparently mysterious powers of animals and man. (Half course.) 


706 - Psychology 471. Experimental Psychology 


Prerequisite: permission of the department. This course will deal with ex- 
perimental procedures and related techniques in the study of perception, learning, 
motivation and thinking. Emphasis will be placed on critical analysis of experi- 
ments and the evaluation of theoretical ideas in the light of their results. Students 
will be required to prepare reports of the literature on specific topics, and to 
auanee and conduct demonstration experiments. Lectures and laboratory. (Full 
course. 


Major in Psychology 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Harold Herbert Potter, Professor of Sociology, and Chairman of the Department. 
Hubert Guindon, Associate Professor of Sociology. 
Kurt Jonassohn, Assistant Professor of Sociology. 


Special Summer Session in Sociology 


Lewis A. Coser, Visiting Professor of Sociology. 

Rose Laub Coser, Visiting Professor of Sociology. 
Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Visiting Professor of Sociology 
Robin M. Williams, Jr., Visting Professor of Sociology. 


SOCIOLOGY 


707 - Sociology 211. Introduction to Sociology 


The social function of sentiment and custom is discussed. Studies of custom by 
social science experts are described. Research materials relating to Canada are 
introduced. Concepts of role, status, personality, and social structure are care- 
fully examined. A special concern is that students should find it possible to relate 
what they learn in this course to intimate aspects of their own lives, and to the 
various types of group life with which they are acquainted. (Full course.) 


707 - Sociology 221. Social Change 


Prerequisite: Sociology 211. Theories of social change found in the works of 
leading nineteenth and twentieth century writers are examined. The facts of 
social change in different parts of the world, as presented in current research, 
are used to test the adequacy of theory. A survey is made of the remedial 
measures developed to correct conditions of individual and group maladjust- 
ment. (Half course.) 


Textbook: C. W. Mills, White Collar. 
707 - Sociology 222. Crime 


Theories about criminal behaviour; comparative studies; white collar crimes; 
relationship between social organization, culture and crime. (Half course.) 
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707 - Sociology 238. The Social Origins of Law 


The development of law through habit and custom. The integrative role of law 
in relation to specific situations in preliterate societies, especially with respect to 
blood-feud, bride-price, and the priest-king relationship. The religious origins of 
ancient law, including Hebrew, Greek and Roman law and their influence on our 
current legal system. (Half course.) 

Textbooks: W. G. Sumner, Folkways. 

F. de Coulanges, The Ancient City. 


707 - Sociology 243. Industrial Sociology 

Prerequisite: Sociology 211. This course presents a sociological approach to 
the study of work in modern industrialized society. It deals with occupations 
and professions, some characteristics of the labour force and the labour market, 
and an analysis of social interaction and its effects in occupational groups and 
work groups. (Full course.) 


707 - Sociology 251. The Social Origins of Canadian Law 


Movements which developed English law from Magna Carta to the Canadian 
Bill of Rights. Development of principles governing personal freedom and the 
rights of individuals in Canada, as seen by a study of the judicial trial process, 
including the examination of legal principles such as innocent until proved guilty 
and benefit of the doubt. Principles and origins of the criminal law trial system; 
social causes of anti-social behaviour. (Half course.) 

Textbooks: R.C.M.P., Law and Order in Canadian Democracy. 

Parliamentary Report on Capital Punishment. 


707 - Sociology 411. Techniques in Sociology 

Prerequisites: Sociology 211, Social Science 241. This course deals with the 
design of research, the methods of data collection, and the techniques of analysis. 
A research project will be designed and carried out by the students. The emphasis 
will be on training for the critical reading of published research materials, as well 
as on training for graduate study. Lectures and laboratory. (Full course.) 


Textbook: Riley, Sociological Research. 


707 - Sociology 422. Social Movements and Institutions 

Prerequisite: Sociology 211. The nature and functions of social movements in 
general are studied. Specific cases include political, racial, and religious move- 
ments. The second half of the course deals with the nature and functions of 
institutions and the character of bureaucracy. (Full course.) 

Textbook: A. McLung Lee, New Outline of the Principles of Sociology. 


707 - Sociology 424. Sociological Theory 

Prerequisite: Sociology 211. Students will be introduced to the major sociological 
theorists beginning with Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer. Though due 
weight will be given to those theories which have had historical importance, the 
main emphasis will be on theories whose contributions are of major importance 
for contemporary sociological research and theory. The work of Durkheim, 
Weber, Simmel, Parsons, Merton, and Coser will be discussed in detail. (Full 
course. ) 

NOTE:—This course will also be given in the Special Summer Session in 
Sociology, 1964. 

Visiting Professor: Lewis A. Coser. 

Brandeis University. 
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707 Sociology 431. Medical Sociology (Special Summer Session 1964) 


This course will deal with the social and cultural matrix of illness and health, 
some psycho-social processes in illness, the role of the patient and the role of the 
physician in modern society, the therapeutic relationship, and the function and 
structure of the modern hospital. (Full course.) 


Visiting Professor: Rose Laub Coser 
Harvard Medical School and 
Boston University. 


707 - Sociology 432. Religious Institutions (Special Summer Session 1964) 


In this academic course of lectures, religion is viewed as an institutionalized 
expression of the culture. The interpretation of the religious phenomenon is 
sociological, and not historical, philosophical, or theological. The focus is con- 
temporary for the most part, and mainly on the American and Western scene. 
(Full course.) 

Visiting Professor: Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 

Loyola University of the South 


707 - Sociology 441. The Modern Community 


Prerequisite: Sociology 211. The physical and social characteristics of urban 
communities are studied with special attention paid to ecological patterns and 
ecological processes. Forms of adjustment, co-operation and control are included 
in these studies. (Half course.) 


Textbook: N. P. Gist and L. A. Halbert, Urban Society. 
707 - Sociology 442. The Family 


Anthropological studies of family structure and family operations; stipulations 
in Quebec law; the relationship between family structure and functions, and 
social conditions in the larger community; problems normally to be expected in 
marriage and family life; studies of marital happiness; the possibility of sexual 
maladjustment. This course is designed to guide students who may go on to 
graduate study, as well as students whose main objective is preparation for 
marriage, (Half course.) 


707 - Sociology 443. Intergroup Relations 


Prerequisite: Sociology 211. Concepts of race, ethnicity, racial prejudice are 
examined. Intergroup problems; the marginal man; the selective nature of 
migration. Studies of specific intergroup situations may include African and 
South Pacific regions, as well as Germany, the United Kingdom, the Americas. 
(Half course.) 


Textbook: B. Berry, Race and Ethnic Relations. 


707 - Sociology 444. Caste and Class Studies 


Prerequisite: Sociology 211. This course deals with caste and class divisions in 
ancient and modern societies, caste in 19th and 20th century India, class division 
in the Soviet Union, and studies of social mobility. (Full course.) 


707 - Sociology 445. American Minorities (Special Summer Session 1964) 


Description of major North American minorities, and analysis of their inter- 
relations. Segregation, discrimination, and prejudice will be analyzed for their 
sociological and psychological causes and effects. Social and political movements 
based on efforts to change existing relations, or to resist such change, will be 
examined, with special reference to Negroes in the United States. (Half course.) 


Visiting Professor: Robin M. Williams, Jr. 
Cornell University 
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707 - Sociology 446. Race Relations (Special Summer Session 1964) 


An analysis of basic processes and structures involved in social categorization 
of individuals. Primary attention will center upon collectivities based upon 
ethnic, religious, and ‘racial’ categories, but consideration will be given also to 
groupings connected with age, sex, occupation, residence, class, and other attribu- 
tive categories. Consensus and interdependence will be analyzed along with 
alienation and conflict. (Half course.) 

Visiting Professor: Robin M. Williams, Jr. 

Cornell University 


707 - Sociology 461. Demography 


Prerequisite: Sociology 211 or Economics 211 or Geography 211 or 441. This 
course consists of a brief survey of population theory and an introduction to the 
techniques of population analysis. It will cover the size, distribution, and 
composition of the population; changes in these characteristics; the relation- 
ship between population trends and social and economic conditions, with special 
reference to recent trends. (Half course.) 

Textbooks: G. W. Barclay, Techniques of Population Analysis.: 
United Nations, The Determinants and Consequences of Popula- 
tion Trends. 


707 - Sociology 471. Special Seminar 

Prerequisities: Sociology 211, 422, 423. Subject matter will vary from year to 
year to take advantage of the special interest of the seminar leader. This course 
will provide opportunities to senior students for discussion and advanced study. 
(Full course.) 


707 - Sociology 231. General Anthropology 

The evolution of man and his culture to the historical era; the differentiation 
of races and the problem of race superiority; general principles of cultural anthro- 
pology; the origin and development of social, economic and political institutions; 
marriage, the family, religion, art, science, and other problems of culture. (Half 
course.) 

This course is no longer offered. 


707 - Sociology 232. Anthropology—The American Indian 

Prerequisite: Sociology 231. The principles of general anthropology applied in 
a survey course on the American Indians. The advent of man to America; early 
cultural developments and the differentiation of the various groups or tribes; 
the culture of the Mayas, Toltecs, Aztecs, Pueblos, Iroquois, Eskimos, Northwest 
coast tribes, Andean, and other early civilizations of North and South America; 
the cultural contributions of the Indian to the white man’s civilization. (Half 
course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


707 - Sociology 423. Classics in Sociological Thought 


Prerequisite: Sociology 211. Selected works of eminent authors are read, 
rather than read about. Critical discussion is essential. Students thus become 
familiar with some of the tested work of the best minds dealing with sociological 
problems. Students preferred are those with at least two previous credits in 
sociology. (Full course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


Major in Sociology 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
707 - Anthropology 211. Introduction to Anthropology 


This course deals with the evolution of man and his culture during prehis- 
tory, the differentiation of races, family and kinship structures in simple and 
complex societies, and the religious beliefs and practices of ancient and modern 
primitives in selected parts of the world. (Full course.) 


NOTE:—Only one full credit will be given students who pass Anthropology 
211 and Sociology 231. 


707 - Anthropology 411. The American Indian 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 211 or Sociology 231. The principles of general 
anthropology applied in a survey course on the American Indians. The advent 
of man to America; early cultural developments and the differentiation of the 
various groups or tribes; the culture of the Mayas, Toltecs, Aztecs, Pueblos, 
Iroquois, Eskimos, Northwest coast tribes, Andean, and other early civilizations 
of North and South America; the cultural contributions of the Indian to the white 
man’s civilization. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—Students who have credit for Sociology 232 may not take this course 
for credit. 


707 - Anthropology 421. African Peoples 


Prerequisite: Anthropology 211 or Sociology 231. This course deals with family 
and kinship structures of selected regions; native political organizations, political 
organization during colonial periods; religious beliefs and practices. (Full course.) 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Hedley G. Dimock, Assistant Professor of Applied Social Science, and Chairman 
of the Department. 
Henry Foss Hall, Professor of Natural Science. 
A. Douglas Insleay, Lecturer in Applied Social Science. 
R. C. Rae, Lecturer in Applied Social Science. 
J. Alexander Sproule, Lecturer in Applied Social Science. 


708 - Applied Social Science 211. History, Philosophy, and Organiza- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Association 


The origin and development of the YMCA organization on national, inter- 
national and world-wide scales; institutional patterns and methods of work; the 
significance of purpose and aims; Christian emphasis in the YMCA. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 221. Administration of YMCA and Similar 
Agencies 


The development of the administrative process and the principles and methods 
of administration and organization in the YMCA and similar agencies; specific 
areas of administration analysed including personnel, financing, maintenance, 
public seater: personal efficiency and adequate recording processes. (Half 
course. 
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708 - Applied Social Science 231. Programme Materials and Methods 


A course involving some of the specific physical education methods, principles 
and skills required for leadership in group serving agencies. The course includes 
lectures and gym sessions and covers principles, programme planning, tourna- 
ments, games and skills, visual aids, etc. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 241. Camp Leadership and Programme 
Administration 


Prerequisite: previous experience on the staff of a summer camp for a minimum 
of one summer, or permission of the department. An analysis of the use of the 
camp setting, programme methods and group experiences in achieving educational 
goals with children and youth. Consideration of the employment, development 
and morale of camp staff. Discussion of the effects of various practices on the 
adjustment and growth of campers. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 251. Understanding Group Behaviour 


Prerequisite: first year students may not register for this course. This is a 
laboratory course which includes participating in a group and analyzing such 
common group dynamics as leadership communication, decision making, member 
roles and sensitivity to others. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 431. Group Development and Supervision 
of Programme Leaders 


Orientation to systematic group development in Community Serving Organiza- 
tions. Development of understanding and skill of group procedures in settings 
including boards, committees, program groups, classes, and special interest 
groups. Each student will study the growth and development of an agency group. 
Recruitment, selection, in-service training, supervision and evaluation of pro- 
gram leaders. First year students may not register for this course. (Full course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 441. Community Leadership 

Prerequisite: Sociology 211. The roll of professional staff of Community Serving 
Agencies in working within a community; relationships between voluntary and 
public social agencies within the community; assessing the community and 
defining its needs. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 451. Principles and Practices of Guidance 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211 or Sociology 211. Principles and methods of 
counselling and guidance with particular reference to their application in the 
setting of the Community Serving Organizations. Organization and adminis- 
tration of a guidance service including measurement and appraisal, techniques of 
counselling, occupational and educational information, and referral, will be 
considered. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 461. Social Welfare 


A general course concerned with social welfare problems in modern society. 
Some analysis of these problems in relation to economic trends and cultural pat- 
terns. A description of the public and private agencies that have been established 
to provide social welfare services to meet the needs that arise in society. Course 
open to 3rd or 4th year students only or by permission of the department chairman. 
(Half course.) 
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708 - Applied Social Science 462. The Social Welfare Services 


Prerequisite: Applied Social Science 461. A description of the functional settings 
in which social welfare services are practised. A consideration of the different 
divisions of social work services, i.e., case work, group work, community or- 
ganization, administration and research. The use of case materials to illustrate 
the type of problems dealt with in these divisions. Some consideration of the 
connective links between social welfare services and religion, law, medicine, 
nursing, teaching and other callings. Course open to 3rd and 4th year students 
or by permission of the department chairman. (Half course.) 


708 - Applied Social Science 471. Projects Seminar 


Prerequisite: open to all 4th year majors in Applied Social Science with per- 
mission of the department. A seminar course for field projects, surveys and re- 
search studies undertaken by each student. (Full course.) 


Major in Social Welfare 
Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 








Faculty of Commerce 
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FACULTY OF COMMERCE 


Lewis Nial Greer, Dean 


ACCOUNTANCY 


James Gilchrist Finnie, Professor of Accountancy, and Chairman of the Department. 
Harvey Mann, Assistant Professor of Accountancy. 
Donald William Burke, Lecturer in Accountancy. 
E. Brian Markland, Lecturer in Accountancy. 


800 - Accountancy 211. Accounting (Introductory) 


This introductory course in accounting presents the fundamental principles and 
emphasizes the application of those principles through modern procedure. It 
includes: recording of debits and credits and the application of the theory of 
double-entry in ledger accounts with assets, liabilities, owners’ equity, income 
and expense accounts; journalizing, posting, use of special books of original entry, 
columnar journals, voucher register, notes registers, and controlling accounts; 
accounting for servicing, trading, and manufacturing establishments; posting to 
general and subsidiary ledgers; preparation of working papers, adjusting and 
closing entries; locating errors; preparation and classification of manufacturing, 
trading and profit and loss statements, surplus statement, and balance sheet; 
forms of organization and accounting procedure for proprietorship; reconciliation 
of bank accounts; (Full course with practice.) 


Textbook: Finney & Miller, 5th Ed. (Can.Ed.), Principles of Accounting (In- 
troductory). 


800 - Accountancy 411. Accounting (Intermediate) 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 211. This course is designed to provide increased 
facility in the application of accounting principles to the more complex phases of 
commercial activity, with emphasis on analytic methods and interpretative pro- 
cesses, and relates particularly to the procedure of accounting for manufacturing 
establishments. It includes: single-entry, capital reconciliation and conversion to 
double-entry; partnership organization, admissions, retirements, dissolution and 
conversion to limited company; limited-company organization, capital structure; 
bonds, sinking funds and reserves; methods of depreciation and disposal of fixed 
assets; preparation, analysis, and interpretation of financial statements; source 
and application of funds; introduction to price-level impact on financial state- 
ments. Application of the Dominion and Provincial Companies Acts in relation 
to the procedure of accounting, and in the preparation of financial statements 
is also covered. (Full course with practice.) 


Textbook: Finney & Miller, 5th Ed. (Can.Ed.), Principles of Accounting 
(Intermediate). 


800 - Accountancy 412. Accounting (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 411. This is an advanced course in the principles 
of partnership formation, valuation, dissolution and liquidation; joint venture, 
consignments, installment sales, and insurance; bankruptcy, trusteeship, receiver- 
ship and estates; preparation of statement of affairs, realization and liquidation 
reports; agency and branch accounting; parent and subsidiary accounting, includ- 
ing consolidations; foreign exchange; public accounts dealing with governments 
and institutions, indicating the sources and classification of fund accounts; general 
fund, revenue fund, stores fund, bond fund, sinking fund, trust fund, special 
assessment fund. (Full course with practice.) 

MER ANS course may not be taken concurrently with Accountancy 421 
or 422, 

Textbook: Finney & Miller, 5th Ed., Principles cf Accounting (Advanced). 
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800 - Accountancy 421. Cost Accounting (Introductory) 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 411. This course provides a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of cost accounting; the essential records; and methods of arriving at cost, 
including the following: purposes of cost accounting; elements of cost; process 
cost systems; job cost systems; controlling accounts and the cost records; account- 
ing for materials; material storage and consumption; perpetual inventories and 
stores control; valuation of materials; accounting for labour cost; wage systems; 
accounting for manufacturing expense; distribution of manufacturing expense to 
production; the cost to make and sell; sundry forms; monthly closing entries; 
preparation of operation and financial statements; and cost reports. A_ brief 
introduction to estimating and standard cost systems is also provided; both of 
which are more thoroughly handled in Accountancy 422. This course is operated 
in co-operation with the Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants of Quebec. 
(Half course.) 


NOTE:—This course may not be taken concurrently with Accountancy 412. 


800 - Accountancy 422. Cost Accounting (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 421. This course provides advanced and detailed 
knowledge of cost problems, records and practices, and cost accounting in relation 
to inventories, standard costs, budgetary control, and other devices of the various 
departments of a business, including the following: estimating cost systems; 
principles of standard costs, current and basic standards, variances, cost ratios, 
budgetary control; variable budgets; differential cost analyses; defective and 
spoiled work; by-products; idle and non-productive time; weighted averages; 
interest on investment; uniform cost methods; distribution and marketing costs; 
machine accounting; statistical and graphical cost reports; current cost accounting 
developments; statements; actual working out a practice job cost system. This 
course is operated in co-operation with The Society of Industrial and Cost Ac- 
countants of Quebec. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—This course may not be taken concurrently with Accountancy 412. 


800 - Accountancy 431. Auditing and Investigation 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 411. This course on the principles underlying the 
practice of auditing, includes the purposes and advantages of an audit, type of 
audits and examinations, qualifications of an auditor, preparatory considerations, 
the use of working papers and audit programmes, systems of internal check, the 
audit of asset, liability, revenue and expense accounts and of business trans- 
actions generally, forms of fraud and its detection, the legal duties and respons- 
ibilities of auditors, and auditors’ reports and certificates: investigation types, 
procedures and reports. (Full course.) 


800 - Accountancy 441. Internal Auditing 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 211. Mature partial students with prior experience 
in this held may be admitted without prerequisite. This course is designed to 
cover the basic principles of internal auditing, a management control, and the 
practical application of these principles in safeguarding the assets of an enter- 
prise. It includes a discussion of the organization and operation of an Internal 
Audit Department, the planning of audit programmes, the techniques, working 
papers and reports. Other topics discussed will include the Internal Control and 
Internal Audit of — purchasing and material control; inventory control; sales; 
receivables; payrolls; payables; accrued and other liabilities; cash receipts and 
disbursements; fixed and other assets; scrap and by-products; income and ex- 
penses; manufacturing costs; ownership equities; branch operations; subsidiary 
companies; investments; and other regular and special activities. Lectures will 
be delivered by a group of specialists following a programme developed in co- 
operation with the Montreal Chapter of the Institute of Internal .\uditors. 
(Half course.) 
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800 - Accountancy 451. Machine Accounting and Other Machine Applica- 
tions. 


This course is an introduction to the use of automatic and semi-automatic 
business machines in ledger keeping, billing, payroll, costing, process control, 
inventory records, report preparation, sales statistics and other applications. 
Emphasis is placed on the principles of integrated data processing through the 
use of punched cards, punched tape and magnetic tape. Several of the lectures 
will be delivered by specialists on specific types of machines. It is desirable to 
take Administration 221 before attempting this course. This course is operated in 
co-operation with the Montreal Chapter of the National Machine Accountants 
Association. (Half course.) 


Major in Accountancy 


Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 


ADMINISTRATION 


801 - Administration 211. Business Organization and Industrial Manage- 
ment 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 211. This course in organization and management 
is designed to serve as an introduction to the various phases of business and in- 
dustry and to provide some vocational orientation in the field of commerce. 
Topics include origin, growth, and classification of business organizations, types 
of securities, costing, marketing, advertising, plant location, production control, 
purchasing, wage systems and labour relations, transportation, managerial 
interpretation and use of financial statements and statistics, government regu- 
lations affecting business. (Full course.) 


801 - Administration 221. Office Management 


A course in the principles of office management, including such topics as 
the function of the office in business; organization and principles of control; 
office systems and routines; office equipment and labour-saving devices; office 
planning and layouts; selection and training of office personnel; office commun- 
ications. It is strongly recommended that Administration 211 be taken before 
attempting this course. This course is offered in co-operation with the National 
Office Management Association Montreal Chapter Inc. (Half course.) 


801 - Administration 251. Production Management 


This course is to acquaint the student with the means used by management to 
control the output of a productive unit; and covers tools of production, including 
reading of blue prints and use of machine tools; time study and standards; 
methods study and improvement; wage administration, including job and worker 
rating and incentive systems; control of manufacturing operations and organ- 
ization relationships, including production controls of planning, routing and 
scheduling, waste controls, inspection and quality controls, and standards of 
procedure and cost controls. It is strongly recommended that Administration 211 
be taken before attempting this course. (Half course.) 
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801 - Administration 431. Personnel Administration 


This is a survey course of personnel administration for those presently ful- 
filling personnel or supervisory responsibilities, and for senior students wishing to 
obtain a survey of the personnel field. 

This course introduces the student to the various phases ot the work and deals 
with such fundamentals as the organization and administration of a personnel 
department. It also covers personnel forms and records; presentation of statist- 
ical data; recruiting, selection, placement; job training; merit rating; job evalu- 
ation; wage structure; and force losses. It touches on the industrial relations 
aspect, and provides an appreciation of the various types of surveys including: 
morale; employee opinion; and wage surveys. This course is offered in co-opera- 
tion with the Montreal Personnel Association. (Full course.) 


801 - Administration 441. Human Relations in Business 


Prerequisite: Psychology 211 or Administration 431. This course is primarily 
for people who have had supervisory experience. It considers the social structure 
of an organization and the group dynamics of employee behaviour. It deals with 
the fundamentals of behaviour, motivation, frustration, attitude, and morale, 
and their effect on employee efficiency... Role-playing and case-study methods 
will be used. (Half course.) 


801 - Administration 442. Purchasing (Introductory) 


Prerequisite: Administration 211. Mature partial students with prior ex- 
perience in this field, may be admitted without prerequisite. This course is 
designed to cover the fundamentals of purchasing policies and procedures and 
the organization and functions of the purchasing department in business and 
industry. It is of particular interest to individuals not now working in purchasing 
departments, but who are interested in acquiring knowledge of the subject; and 
is also for employees of a purchasing department who wish to obtain a well- 
rounded knowledge of purchasing principles. This course is offered in co-operation 
with the Purchasing Agents Association of Montreal. (Half course.) 


801 - Administration 443. Purchasing (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Administration 442. This course is for students who expect to be, 
or are engaged in the purchasing department of an enterprise. It deals more in- 
tensively with the topics covered in Purchasing 442, and is designed to serve as 
an opportunity for study and discussion by men who have experience in the field 
of purchasing. Class discussion and case studies are the basic method of study 
employed. This course is offered in co-operation with the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Montreal. (Half course.) 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


802 - Commercial Law 211. Commercial Law 


This course provides a general survey of the law obtaining in the Province of 
Quebec with special emphasis on the aspects thereof relating to business and 
commerce. It includes a basic outline of the law of Domicile, Marriage, Persons, 
Property, Ownership and its modifications, Successions, Gifts and Wills, Testa- 
mentary Executors, Trusts, Contracts, Quasi-Contracts, Offences and Quasi- 
Offences, Privileges, Hypothecs and Prescription, and a more detailed study of 
the Contracts of Sale, Lease and Hire of Things and of Work, Mandate, Loan, 
Deposit, Partnership, Suretyship, Pledge, Insurance, and an outline of the basic 
law applying to Negotiable Instruments, Joint Stock Companies, Bankruptcy 
and Winding Up, and Copyrights, Patents, and Trade Marks. It is strongly 
recommended that Accountancy 211 be taken before attempting this course. 
Taxation is covered ina separate course under Commercial Law 441. (Full course). 
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802 - Commercial Law 221. Industrial Legislation 


This course is a study of legislation affecting labour and employment and of 
the industrial and social conditions to which such legislation applies, including: 
labour contracts; conditions and hours of work; wages; social and industrial 
legislation, including a review of international industrial law and the work of the 
International Labour Organization; collective bargaining; minimum wage legis- 
lation; labour agreements; unemployment insurance; old age insurance; health 
insurance; the protection of Canadian labour against low standard immigration 
by the immigration and alien labour acts; workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance; labour organizations and trade unionism; the right to strike; 
picketing and other labour activities; employer-employee relations and labour 
disputes; female and child labour and their employment in dangerous industries; 
illegal combinations; patents, trade-names, copyrights; unfair competition. 
Those desiring a more general course in law should take Commercial Law 211. 
Those wishing more general courses in labour relations should take Industrial 
Relations 411 and 412. (Full course.) 


802 - Commercial Law 431. Company Secretarial Practice 


Prerequisites: Accountancy 211, Commercial Law 211. This course covers 
duties of the secretary of a limited company, including his statutory duties under 
the companies’ acts, books and records to be kept, business problems to be faced, 
issuance of shares, and payment of dividends, preparation of governmental re- 
ports, and meetings of directors and shareholders. This course is offered in co- 
operation with the Chartered Institute of Secretaries (Quebec Branch). (Half 
course.) 


802 - Commercial Law 441. Taxation 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 211. This course is devised to give authentic and 
up-to-date information on one of the major factors in business today. Discussion 
of problems is encouraged. Topics covered include corporation and personal 
income taxes and a survey of sales taxes, estate taxes and succession duties, and 
other levies. (Half course.) 


COMMUNICATION 


Communication 211. Commercial Correspondence 


Prerequisite: English 211. Advanced instruction is given in commercial cor- 
respondence. Actual practice and constructive criticism are included. Types of 
letters covered include applications for position, inquiries and orders, adjustments 
and complaints, collections, and sales. Students are coached in the techniques of 
dictation, and required to turn in assignments weekly. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


804 - Executive Training 211. Supervisory Training 


The course deals with three supervisory skills: 1. Skill in Instructing, essential to 
convey knowledge possessed, and to delegate work; 2. Skill in Planning and 
Improving Methods, vital if satisfactory results are to be achieved by both the 
supervisor and those he guides; and 3. Skill in Leading and Working with People 
to maintain the co-operation and teamwork of staff. The course is based upon 
an adaptation of the United States Training-Within-Industry programme which 
covers Job Instruction Training, Job Methods Training and Job Relations Train- 
ing, sometimes referred to as the ‘‘J’’ series. Sessions are limited to a group of 
twelve persons. (Half course.) 
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804 - Executive Training 421. Analysis of Business Conditions 


Prerequisite: for undergraduates, Administration 211 or equivalent. This is a 
course in the study and interpretation of current business conditions from the 
point of view of the man in business. The various measures available are thor- 
oughly discussed as well as their sources and interpretation. It is desirable that 
this course be taken prior to Executive Training 422. (Half course.) 


804 - Executive Training 422. Business Planning and Budgeting 


Prerequisite: for undergraduates, Administration 211 or equivalent. This course 
deals with the planning aspect of business administration and indicates how 
business operations may be planned through the use of a budgeting system. 
Various measures which may be used to assist in planning and controlling business 
operations are discussed, including cost-volume profit analysis, break-even 
points, etc. It is desirable that this course be taken after Executive Training 421, 
(Half course.) 


804 - Executive Training 431. Administration 


Prerequisite: Administration 211. This is an advanced seminar course for 
business executives who wish to bring themselves up to date on the latest develop- 
ments in the field of administration. In order to qualify for membership in this 
group candidates must establish that they are members of a recognized professional 
body, active in the management field, or that they are holders of a recognized 
commerce degree. Final year undergraduates in Commerce will be admitted. 
Guest specialists are invited to outline the current position in their specialized 
field and a thorough discussion of the subject covered then takes place. In order 
to encourage maximum group participation the number of registrants is limited 
to about thirty. This course is operated in co-operation with the Institute of 
Administration. (Half course.) 


804 - Executive Training 441. Developing Effective Systems and 
Procedures 


This course is an introduction to the techniques used by systems analysts to 
develop more effective systems and procedures. Topics covered include: tech- 
niques of fact gathering, systems department organization, work simplification, 
work measurement, flow charting, forms design and control, records management, 
reproduction and printing processes, systems installation, procedure manual 
writing. This course is operated in co-operation with The Montreal Chapter, 
Systems and Procedures Association of America. It is strongly recommended 
that Administration 211 be taken before attempting this course. (Half course.) 


804 - Executive Training 442. Integrated Data Processing 


Prerequisite: Executive Training 441. This course is an introduction to inte- 
grated data processing using case histories of Canadian companies which have 
emphasized its use as an instrument of management. The principles, equipment 
and forms in systems from manual to electronic will be examined. This course is 
operated in co-operation with The Montreal Chapter, Systems and Procedures 
Association of America. (Half course.) 
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FINANCE 


805 - Finance 221. Commercial Algebra 


This course is designed to provide an adequate algebraic background for the 
commerce student and the necessary training prerequisite to Finance 231. It 
includes a review of the elementary algebraic operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, fractions, simple equations, and percentages. It also 
covers logarithms, ratio, proportion, arithmetic and geometric progressions, 
theory of quadratics, the binominal theorem, and graphical algebra. (Half course.) 


NOTE:—Students contemplating advanced studies in the held of mathematics 
or commerce should take Mathematics 213 in preference to this course. Students 
who have not completed high school algebra or who require a refresher course 
should consider taking Mathematics 201 before this course. 


Students who have credit for Mathematics 213, 221 or 222 may not take this 
course for credit. 


805 - Finance 231. Mathematics of Finance 


Prerequisites: Mathematics 213 or 221, or Finance 221, or Algebra 55, or 
Intermediate High School Algebra. This course is an introduction to the theory 
of interest. It is designed to acquaint the student with those commercial problems 
involving simple interest; compound interest, annuities (ordinary, deferred, 
perpetuities and due), amortization and sinking funds, depreciation and bond 
values. (Half course.) 


805 - Finance 251. Credits 


This is a practical course covering the subject of credits and designed to help 
students of the Canadian Credit Institute, and those working in the field of credit, 
particularly at the wholesale and retail levels. It covers duties and qualifications 
of a credit man; credit and its place in the business structure; credit instruments; 
sources of credit information; analysis of the credit risk; credit records; and types 
of credit. Visits will be made to Credit Departments and agencies. (Half course). 


805 - Finance 252. Collections 


This is a practical course covering the subject of collections and designed to 
help students of the Canadian Credit Institute, and those working in the field of 
credit, particularly at the wholesale and retail levels. It covers collection follow-up 
systems; bad debt analysis; credit frauds; locating debtors; collection policies, 
and laws affecting collections including guarantee and suretyship, sale of goods 
interest, limitations of actions with prescription, bankruptcy and insolvency, 
conditional sales agreements, and repossessions. Visits will be made to Credit 
Departments and agencies. (Half course.) 


805 - Finance 411. Corporation Finance (Introductory) 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 211. This is a practical course dealing with the 
financial management of corporations. A study is made of various classes of stocks 
and bonds, of stock warrants and rights, of dividend and interest payments, of 
capital structures and security underwriting. Actual examples taken from Cana- 
dian corporation history are used to illustrate various points and well-known 
financial reference services available in Canada are used in connection with this 
course. This course is offered in co-operation with the Investment Dealers Associa- 
tion of Canada. (Half course.) 
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805 - Finance 412. Corporation Finance (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Finance 411. This course is for those who expect to be engaged in 
finance or in the financial department of a corporation. Students are required to 
prepare case studies of selected Canadian corporations. Particular attention is 
paid to the raising of new capital, long term financial planning, working capital 
control, recapitalizing, refinancing and special problems such as bond interest 
default, arrears of dividends and forced reorganizations. This course is offered in 
co-operation with the Investment Dealers Association of Canada. (Half course.) 


805 - Finance 421. Investment Analysis (Introductory) 


Prerequisite: Accountancy 211. This course covers the theory of investment 
from the standpoint of objectives of the investor, including such subjects as:— 
the background of investments; relating the use of investment funds to the 
capital development of the country; source of investment funds; evaluation of 
sources of financial information available to investors; study of media of invest- 
ment; method of analysing corporation earnings statements and balance sheets; 
study of such investment factors as leverage, diversification, balanced portfolios; 
and the analyses of risks and returns on investments. This course is operated in 
co-operation with The Investment Dealers Association of Canada. (Half course) 


805 - Finance 422. Investment Analysis (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Finance 421. This course is designed to deal in more detail with 
a number of the subjects considered briefly in Finance 421. Students will be 
required to set up a sample investment portfolio, and to complete analyses of 
specific securities. Investment management and the use of various investment 
formulae will be discussed. The course is designed more as a working course than 
a lecture course, and practical investment problems will be used. This course is 
offered in co-operation with The Investment Dealers Association of Canada. 
(Half course.) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


806 - Industrial Relations 411. Labour Relations (Introductory) 


This is a descriptive course dealing with the main elements in, labour relations 
including company policy and practices, terms of employment, labour legislation, 
trade unions, and collective agreements. This course is offered in co-operation 
with the Montreal Personnel Association. (Half course.) 


806 - Industrial Relations 412. Labour Relations (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Industrial Relations 411 or equivalent, or a sufficient amount of 
practical experience in the field of labour relations to be considered the equivalent 
to both the practical and theoretical part of Industrial Relations 411. This is an 
analytical course dealing with some of the more important labour relations 
activities in a company including the development of policy and practice manuals, 
preparation for collective bargaining, negotiation of agreements, handling of 
grievances, arbitration, application of labour legislation, and the operation of 
employee-management committee meetings. This course is offered in co-operation 
with the Montreal Personnel Association. (Half course.) 


806 - Industrial Relations 421. Job Analysis and Evaluation 


This course deals with the practical aspects of introducing and operating a 
Job Analysis and Evaluation system for a representative enterprise. The course 
is planned to help students prepare a programme suited to the needs of their own 
firms. (Half course.) 
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INSURANCE 


807 - Insurance 212. Insurance Needs and Planning 


This course gives an outline of the various hazards confronting individuals 
sole proprietors, partnerships, and corporations, and an understanding of the 
means and methods of eliminating their economic consequences through the use 
of the medium of insurance. Types of insurance discussed include fire, marine, 
inland marine, liability, burglary and robbery, automobile, and disability. Life 
insurance for individuals and businessmen, surveys, and estate analysis are also 
covered. (Half course.) 


Insurance 211. Insurance 


After a brief review of the history of insurance this course deals with various 
types of insurance organizations; the construction, use and characteristics of 
mortality tables; the calculation of premiums; the principles of reserves, dividends 
and investments; policy provisions and benefits; plans of insurance and legal 
aspects of insurance in Canada. The treatment is mainly descriptive and general 
problems of insurance are discussed. While the emphasis is on life insurance, other 
types of risk and risk-bearing are dealt with briefly. The treatment is both de- 
scriptive and mathematical. Insurance 212 is recommended as a sequel or com- 
panion to this course. (Half course.) 


This course is no longer offered. 


MARKETING 


808 - Marketing 211. Marketing (Introductory) 


This course is a general survey of marketing, or the distribution of goods from 
the factory to the ultimate consumer. Marketing functions, institutions, methods 
and policies are studied from the viewpoint of the business man. Stress is placed 
on the management problems faced in the distribution field. Topics covered 
include retailing, wholesaling, merchandising, pricing, selling, sales promotion, 
marketing research, distribution costs, and general review of legislation affecting 
marketing. This course is offered in co-operation with Advertising and Sales 
Executives Club of Montreal. (See Marketing 411 for an advanced course.) 
(Half course.) 


808 - Marketing 221. Advertising (Introductory) 


This course explains the basic principles involved in creating advertisements 
and in carrying out complete advertising campaigns. See also Marketing 222. This 
course is offered in co-operation with the Advertising and Sales Executives Club 
of Montreal. (Half course.) 


808 - Marketing 222. Advertising (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Marketing 221. Mature Partial students who have an equivalent 
working knowledge of the theory and practice of advertising may be admitted 
without prerequisite. This course deals with the tasks that advertising can perform 
and the problems encountered by executives in the management of advertising. 
This course is offered in co-operation with the Advertising and Sales Executives 
Club of Montreal. (Half course.) 
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808 - Marketing 241. International Trade 


The course deals with the fundamental and ‘practical aspects of importing 
and exporting, covering such subjects as trade terms and definitions, import 
and export regulations; export credits insurance; customs regulations; handling 
of export traffic; trading documents; aircargo and air express; marine insurance; 
financing. Lectures will be delivered by a variety of specialists following a pro- 
gramme developed in co-operation with the International Trade Section of The 
Montreal Board of Trade. (Half course.) 


808 - Marketing 251. Transportation and Traffic (Introductory) 


This course in freight traffic management is primarily for students who wish 
to specialize in this line of endeavour. It covers the practical aspects of trans- 
portation in Canada including such matters as bills of lading and shipping pro- 
cedures; special services of railways; express; claims and claims prevention; and 
freight classifications. This course is planned in co-operation with the Quebec 
Division of the Canadian Industrial Traffic League. (Full course.) 


808 - Marketing 252. Transportation and Traffic (Advanced) 


Prerequisite: Marketing 251. This course in freight traffic management is 
primarily for students who wish to specialize in this line of endeavour. It covers 
the practical aspects of transportation in Canada including such matters as 
tariff construction and freight rate structures; condition of carriage; ocean freight 
contracts; marine insurance; customs; interpretation of the railway act and 
railway law. This course is planned in co-operation with the Quebec Division of 
the Canadian Industrial Traffic League. (Full course.) 


808 - Marketing 411. Marketing Policies 


Prerequisite: Marketing 211. Mature students who have a working knowledge 
of marketing methods and practices may be admitted without prerequisite. It 
deals more intensively with the topics covered in Marketing 211, and emphasizes 
the formulation and appraisal of marketing policies in the areas of product plan- 
ning, distribution channel selection, pricing and sales stimulation. Budgeting for 
marketing and development of integrated marketing programmes is also stressed. 
Class discussion and analysis of marketing case histories are the basic methods of 
study employed. This course is operated in co-operation with the Advertising 
and Sales Executives Club of Montreal. (Half course.) 


808 - Marketing 412. Marketing Research 


Prerequisites: Marketing 211, 411. Mature students who have a working 
knowledge of marketing methods and practices may be admitted without pre- 
requisite. This course is primarily designed to acquaint the student with the 
many applications of modern marketing research to merchandising, sales ad- 
vertising, pricing, and promotion problems. Marketing research procedures and 
techniques are reviewed and special emphasis is given to the problem of sampling. 
Continuing research services offered by Canadian commercial research firms will 
also be reviewed. Actual research reports will be the subject of class discussion 
This course is operated in co-operation with the Advertising and Sales Executives 
Club of Montreal. (Half course.) 
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808 - Marketing 413. Retailing 


Prerequisite: Marketing 211. Mature students who have a working knowledge 
of marketing methods and practices may be admitted without prerequisite. Of 
an introductory nature, the course is designed to develop in future marketing 
executives an appreciation of modern retailing practices and problems. The scope, 
importance, and characteristics of retailing in Canada, the fields of merchandise 
selection, inventory control, pricing, and retail promotion are given consideration. 
This course is operated in co-operation with the Advertising and Sales Executives 
Club of Montreal. (Half course.) 


808 - Marketing 414. Sales Management 


Prerequisite: Marketing 211. Mature students who have a working knowledge 
of marketing methods and practices may be admitted without prerequisite. Topics 
covered include the selection of salesmen, sales training, sales compensation, 
incentive and quota programmes, organisation of sales territories, setting of sales 
quotas, expense control. The case method is employed to illustrate the topics 
under discussion. This course is offered in co-operation with the Advertising and 
Sales Executives Club of Montreal. (Half course.) 


COMMERCIAL MATHEMATICS 
Commercial Mathematics 221. Commercial Algebra—See Finance 221. 
Commercial Mathematics 231. Mathematics of Finance—See Finance 231. 


Mathematics 241. Statistical and Graphical Methods—Listed in the 
Natural Sciences Division. 


Honours in Economics 


Attention is called to the statement on honours on page 96. 


Major in Accountancy 

Major in Business Administration 

Major in General Administration 

Mgijor in General Administration and Marketing 
Major In Economics 


Attention is called to the statement on majors on page 100. 
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Announcements of Sir George Williams University and the 
Sir George Williams Schools which may be obtained from 
the Registrar. 


Sir George Williams University (Faculties of Arts, Science, Commerce, and 
Engineering, day and evening divisions. 

Sir George Williams High School, evening division only. 

Sir George Williams Elementary School, evening division only. 

Sir George Williams Business School, day and evening divisions. 

Sir George Williams School of Art, day and evening divisions. 

Sir George Williams School of Retatling, day division only. 

The Summer Term at Sir George Williams. 

Special Summer Session in Sociology. 


The Training of Y.M.C.A. Secretaries. 
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TITLE: Brief 


AUTHOR: The Board of Governors of Sir George Williams University 


Brief of 12 pages; 10 recommendations 


REMARKS OF ANALYST: 
The main thesis of this brief is the educational and 


cultural aspects of bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada. 





This brief is bilingual. The summary is based on the 


English version. 


ATT.: RESEARCH 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: (This brief is unpaged. AI1l PARAGRAPHS 
references are to paragraphs.) 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 10 back of title page 


"Summary of Recommendations" 
(back of title page) 


Introduction a) 
"Culture" 
(definition) 6 = 11 
"Recommendations" 
(details) 12 eS 
"Conclusion" 24 = 25 
"Appendix" 26 = 27 


"Aims and Size of our Membership" 


(Statistics of 1963-64 
Academic Year) 
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I Introduction (para. 1 = 5) 


Sir George Williams University recognizes its unique rédle - 
that of being an English-speaking educational institution in 

a predominantly French~speaking province. 

biculturalism, bilingualism - a national issue. 

as contribution to bilingualism Sir George Williams University 


offers evening courses taught in French 


ee a 


~ in order to institute bilingualism 
outside of language courses 
- in order to help French-speaking 
/ students 
at 
numerous French language universities fill the needs during 


the daytime. Therefore Sir George Williams University will 


not institute a full degree programme in the French language. 


II "Culture" (Definitions) (para. 6 = 11) 


= 


emphasizes group identity. 

"A culture...is the complex of its total behavioural and value 
patterns as a group...that allows the individual to identify 
himself with it". a 

the fear of loss of self -aceutiey motivates pressures for 
bilingualism and =e eres 

society expresses its values, hence its identity, through its 
language, its arts and its institutions. These are the 
manifestations of shared values which identify the group. 

when these, the shared values, are threatened the existence of 
the group itself is threatened. 

in order to remain viable cultures must change with the order 
of history. 

“where the difference in culture or identity does not create 


inequality of right or opportunity" - the guiding democratic 


principle for national unity. 
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III "Recommendations" (para. 14 = 15) 
ag teaching methods be updated and teaching staff be fully 
qualified. 
~ traditional purpose of teaching French has been to provide a 
second language as a scholar’s tool and to acquire knowledge 
of the French ies a aD 
- it is the function of secondary schools to teach French for 


: . —— Oe 
communication purposes. 


a ate. 


Conclusion" (para. 24 - 25) 


IV 

= to ensure conditions so that the two languages and cultures 

may be perpetuated in a partnership based on equality of 
opportunity. 

~ the responsibility of developing one’s culture lies with each 

| 


individual. 


— 


~ the modern French is toward large-scale unification for greater 


strength: to separate would be to go against this trend. 


V "Appendix" (para. 26 - 27) 
~ 1948 - legal charter creating Sir George Williams which became 
a university in 1959. 


- educational aims of the university. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


a) 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 


MONTREAL 





THE UNIVERSITY 


a) Chartered by the Provincial Legislature in 1948 

b) a faculty of 278, a staff of 147, and a total 
year round enrolment of 19,052 

c) large evening division (7,651 compared with 3,042 
day during 1963-64 winter session) 

OBJECTIVES 

a) "The fundamental educational philosophy of Sir 
George Williams is that its chief concern shall 
be the development of persons, through the medium 
of formal education and its correlated activities". 

b) The school has always admitted French-speaking 


students although the basic language of instruction 

is English. In the evening division introductory 
courses in various disciplines are taught in French. 
in the future they hope to institute more instruction 
in French in certain courses, It is however primarily 
English and emphasizes studies for employed men and 
women. 


PREPARATION OF BRIEF 


It was difficult to set up a committee of the Board 
itself to work on the brief as board members were too 
busy. A working committee was therefore set up composed 
OL: 


R. GC. Rae = Principal 

H, F. Hall = Principal Emeritus 

D. B. Clarke ~ . Vice Principal 

J. P, Petolas = Director of Development (is Fr. 
speaking) 

T. Lacombe - Assistant to Principal (is‘Fr. 

_ speaking) 

R. L. Weldon -= (a Board member was consulted by 

correspondence 


The brief was discussed with the staff of the university 
and approved by the Board 


(NOTE: Staff are submitting own brief) 
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B. 


ry a Brief #: 740-229 


QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES} 
1. PROGRAM AND LIAISON SECTION 


para. 


para.6 


para.1l4 


para.18 


para.l9 


para.l9 


(1) 





(10) 


How can universities elsewhere in Canada "stand up 
and answer this challenge"? The response will, 
presumably, be different in various parts of the 
country. 


"Bilingualism seemed sufficiently clear , but we 
had to define our interpretation of culture”, 
What do you understand by the term “bilingualism” 


How does this paragraph r 
of origins other than French and English? 
Does it affect the “equal partnership" theory? 


Traitement égal aux Canadiens frangais la ot ils 
forment une Se habe (workable _ minority). 
Qutest=-ce qulune minoritée viable? 

Endroits du Canada ou ce principe peut s’appliquer 


Quv’advient-il d’une minorité jugée non- ties. 


elate to the ethnic groups 


¥ 


Elaboration on the nature of the sociological study 


on bilingualism and biculturalism. Does it. imply 
some continuing body? 


Does this recommendation envisage any alteration in 


the present jurisdiction of the ee governe 
ments over education? How do you suggest we get 
enough qualified teachers? 

What about separate schools, either confessional 
or non-confessional, for French-speaking students 
outside Quebec? 


Re: L*enseignement des langues 

"Ltenseignement de chacune des Se ees officielles 

doit étre rendu aussi attrayant et stimulant que 
ossible." 





— 


see ltexpérience de Sir George Williams, moyens 


a suggérer peur rendre il’enseignement aussi 
attrayant et stimuiant gue possible? 


Re: La rédaction d’une nouvelie Histoire du Canada 





Qui devrait prendre l*initiative de réunir un gro 
d’universitaires pour accomplir cette tache? 
Dtou viendraient les fonds nécessaires a un tel 
travail? 


"Nous recommandons que ie bilinguisme soit plus 
encouragé tant dans les services fédéraux que dans 
les compagnies de la couronne.” 


Quels sont les moyens a prendre pour encourager la 
pratique du bilinguisme dans la fonction publique 
et dans les compagnies de la couronne? 


How do you define "senior Federal officials"? 


ups 
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para.22 


para.23 


para. 23 


para.24 


general 


genera. 


(11) 


a ae Brief #2 740-229 


Re:. La reconnaissance officielle du frangais et 
de l*anglais dans les cours provinciales de 
juridiction criminelle, 


Pourquoi ne pas étendre egalement cette reconnaise 
sance aux cours provinciales ayant juridiction en 


matiere civile? 


student exchanges again. What type would be most 
effective? 


Re: La création d’un district fédéral 
L’espace géographique qu’un tel district 
couvrirait? 


No one ever says how the capital district shouid 
be administered. Any thoughts on this? 


Daa partnership where equal opportunities exist 
for each in economic growth and self-expressions..™ 


Does this statement imply any constitutional 
Or any new division of responsibilities in fi: 
or monetary matters? 


What sort of co 
University aaa) wi 
on the student, f 


tacts has Sir George Williams 
th hala ar Fp ese nil ecb fae 
acul and administration levels 


some people have suggested a permanent Federals 
Provincial Council on Education, to introduce some 
element of coordination and consultation on country 
wide educational problems. 


What do you think of such an idea? 


C. RESEARCH SECTION : QUESTIONS AND COMMENTS 


QUESTIONS 


(1) 
a) 
b) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Can they provide us with statistics on the 
number‘of French-speaking students, enrolled at 
Sir George Williams? 1964-65? cf. earlier years? 


Students from other than French & English-= 
speaking backgrounds? (In other words a 
breakdown of their enrolment by English, French 
and other). 


We would like to know the number of French-= 
speaking students taking (a) English language 

and ({b) English literature courses; and English- 
speaking students enrolled in a) French language 
and b) French literature courses. This is 
information we would be seeking at some point in 
our research. I suggest it“as a possible line of 
questioning for the hearing on the expectation 
that spokesmen for such groups will come armed 
with this sort of data. 


Has there been any increase in the demand for 
English and French languages & literature courses 
in recent years {separable from the general 
increase)? 


Has there been any increase in the number of 
applications for admission to Sir George Williams 
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COMMENT 
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a Brief #: 740-229 


from French-speaking students? 


(5) 
a) How many French-Canadians are there in the 
faculty? 


b) Have they experienced any difficulty in finding 
French-Canadians to fill posts open to them? 


(6) How big should such a federal district be, and 
should it include territory on both sides of the 
Ottawa River? 


(7) What means could be taken to effect such a federal 
district? 


(8) How would provincial cooperation be secured? 


On the Supreme Court and court system in general, 
the brief recommends that the accused be able to 
plead in either French or English. 


The brief does not take up federalism as such, but 
implicitly accepts the "racial compact" theory at 
the page cited. 
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THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


1435 Drummond St., 


Montreal 25 


BRIEF PRESENTED TO 


“THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 


BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM" 


- July 1964 - 


sy? 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


WE RECOMMEND: - 


a) 


b) 


ce) 


d) 


e) 


£) 


g) 


h) 


i) 


j) 


That wherever French-speaking Canadians constitute a workable 
minority in a province, they be given the same treatment that 


English-speaking Canadians receive in Quebec. 


That a sociological survey be conducted to study the implica- 


tions of biculturalism and bilingualism. 


That French be taught in all English-speaking schools and that 
English be taught in all French-speaking schools, from at least 


K 
grade three onwards to matriculation. 


That wherever religious barriers prevent the employment of 
qualified language teachers in schools or school systems which 


have a confessional basis, these barriers be removed. 


That a History of Canada be written co-operatively by a team } | 


of French-speaking and English-speaking scholars. 


That bilingualism be more actively promoted in the federal 


service as well as in the crown corporations. 


That French and English be recognized as official languages 
throughout Canada in provincial trial courts exercising ju- 


risdiction in’ criminal matters. 


That the Federal and Provincial Governments support a cultural 


interchange between the two cultures. 


That the Federal and Provincial Governments support a regional 


interchange of students at the University level. 


That a federal capital district be established. 
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It is with considerable conviction that Sir 


George Williams University welcomes the opportunity 


to submit to this important Royal Commission its 


beliefs and opinions with reference to the funda- 


mental issues involved. We very sincerely hope that 


this Royal Commission will help improve the climate 


which now prevails in Canada. 
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ie Although strongly identified with the English-speaking 
community of Montreal, Sir George Williams University and its asso- 
ciated Schools have always admitted French-speaking students without 
discrimination although bearing in mind the fact that English is the 
basic language of instruction. As indiaated later, some efforts have 
recently been made to expand the curriculum to include certain sub- 
jects taught in the French language in addition, of course, to the 
teaching of French language and French literature, which are funda- 


mental to the curriculum. 


2s As an educational institution of the minority, Sir 
George Williams University can testify to the fact that it has 
received fair and just treatment on the part of those who, being 
in a majority position, constitute the greater part of government 
at the provincial and municipal levels. We would hope that mino- 
rity institutions in other parts of our country would receive as 
generous and sympathetic treatment as has been our’ experience and 


good fortune to have had in the Province of Quebec. 


Ee We feel impelled to present a brief for three 


reasons: 


1) We are deeply concerned about the future 
OL OUGECOUN tiny 


2) We feel we can bring an open mind to the 
fundamental issues. 


3) We believe we speak from the unique po- 

sition of being an institution identi- 

fied with the English-speaking minority 

in a province which is predominantly 

French-speaking. 
4, We address this brief to all Canadians from New- 
foundland to British Columbia; more specifically we speak to 
English Canadians from other provinces. We want every Canadian 
citizen to realize that this is a national issue. The existen- 
ce of Canada as a country is challenged. It is up to each of 
us to stand up and answer this challenge. This is not a pro- 


blem local to Quebec and if it is treated as such, the conse- 


quences might be disastrous. 


a In an effort to contribute to bilingualism, Sir 


George Williams University offers in the Evening Division certain 
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introductory courses in various disciplines taught in the French 
language, and plans to offer more next year. The purpose for 

this experiment is twofold: first to allow English-speaking stu- 
dents who have a good knowledge of French to take a course in that 
language other than a language course; second to accommodate and 
help our French-speaking students for whom the transition to an 
English-speaking University is made easier by the taking of one 

or two courses in their first language. In the Day Division it 

is felt that the presence of excellent French language universi- 
ties in the Province precludes the necessity or indeed the advi- 
sability of setting up a complete degree programme to be given in 
the French language. At this time we are studying this experiment; 
once we assess the results, we hope to define a policy for our- 


selves in this area. 
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CULTURE 


6. Before we were prepared to make recommendations, it 
was necessary for us to clarify what the terms mean. Bilingualism 
seemed sufficiently clear, but we had to define our interpretation 
of culture. By culture we did not understand a level of education 


on the one hand, or the arts and crafts on the other. 


Lis A culture is the total matrix in which a society or 

a group finds its peculiar identity or its being. It is the complex 
of its total behavioural and value patterns, as a group, made appa- 
rent in the behaviour of the group or in the discernible character 
of the group, as a group, that allows the individual to identify 


Haimse tie wath east 


8. As such it is the very identity of a group and is 
jealously treasured by it as the essence of what only can allow it 
to continue to exist. Take away the culture or identity and the 
group ceases to exist as one. It is this very fear of loss of self- 
identity which is the motivating fear behind the pressure for bilin- 
gualism (itself one of the elements of the culture) and bicultura- 


Lisi: 


9: A culture consists of the values of a group and 
the language of a group which shapes its attitude towards such 
crystallizations of its culture as its dominant religion, its fa- 
mily patterns, its concepts of the role of the individual in 
society, its institutions, its concept of the place of work and e- 
conomics in life, etc. It expresses these values and identifies 
its values partly by the means through which they are given 
expression -- its language, its arts, its institutions. These 
become sacred in the eyes of the group because they are the ma- 
nifestations of the shared values which identify the group. 
Anything which threatens them threatens the very existence of the 


group itself. 


£0, While it is only through its culture that a group 
identifies itself, history shows that all cultures to remain 
viable must change with the order of history. Any attempt to pre- 


serve unchanged a culture pattern of a past almost inevitably ends 
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in the loss of vitality of the group possessing this culture. 
However, even though the culture may change with the progress 
of history, it can maintain a separate identity peculiar to 
the group, and become the evidence of the group's current cha- 


racter, 


Ly We believe it to be the essence of Canada that 
the societies, races or groups that live and work here can only 
come together as a country when their separate identities or 
cultures are secure, where the difference in culture or identity 
does not create inequality of right or opportunity. We assert 
this as the guiding democratic principle with respect to indi- 
viduals. We must learn to assert and to respect this princi- 


ple with regard to separate and individual cultures. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


12s a) We base our first recommendation on the fair treat- 
ment which English-speaking citizens of Quebec have received in this 
Province. We have been treated justly, fairly, and with equality and 
we therefore recommend that wherever French-speaking Canadians consti- 
tute a workable minority in a province, they be given the same treat- 
ment that English-speaking Canadians receive in Quebec. We make 
particular reference to the field of education; we feel that French- 
speaking and English-speaking Canadians should have a right to their 
own schools without being subjected to double taxation. Further- 

more we feel they each have a right to establish schools where they 
represent a workable minority. By workable, we mean a sufficient 
number of people to constitute a school and to provide the qualified 


teaching staff. 


13% b) We recommend that a sociological survey be 
conducted to study the implications of biculturalism and bilin- 
gualism. This survey could study the common points on which 
we can build a solid country. It could also indicate our diffe- 
rences and points of friction so that we could study them in 
order to understand ourselves. In this project universities 
could participate with the Federal and Provincial Governments 


by releasing scholars to help with this survey. 


14. c) We recommend that French be taught in all 
English-speaking schools and that English be taught in all French- 
speaking schools from at least grade three onwards to matricula- 
tion throughout the country. The teaching of each official lan- 
guage must be made attractive and stimulating. It must be acti- 
vely and imaginatively promoted; the methods of teaching must 

be updated to meet today's requirements and the teaching staff 


must be fully qualified and the best available. 


15% The traditional purpose for the teaching of French 
at the level of higher education has been twofold. First, to 
equip scholars with a second language as a tool for further 
scholarly activity. Second, to confront the French language 

and culture as an end in itself. It has not been the traditional 


role of the English-speaking university to offer courses in the 
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French language for ordinary purposes of communication as it is assu- 
med that the teaching of French as a second language is a function 


of the primary and secondary schools. 


LG, Nevertheless, the current situation in Canada 

has given a degree of urgency to the fact that a majority of 
educated Canadians are unable to communicate in more than one 
language. As soon as possible, the primary and secondary schools 
should be well equipped to tackle this problem head-on, by tea- 
ching English or French as a second language in a more effective 
way. In the meantime, however, the universities may have to offer 
courses to fill this urgent need, even though this would divert 
staff from the normal purposes of language instruction at that 


level. 


Ls d) This leads us to recommend that wherever reli- 
gious barriers prevent the employment of qualified language tea- 
chers in schools or school systems which have a confessional basis, 
these be removed. We regret the fact that children in Quebec have 
been denied contact with some of the best teachers because of a 
legal act. We believe that some of the better qualified French 
teachers are French-speaking and in many cases Catholic, and that 
some of the better qualified English teachers are English-speaking 


and in many cases Protestant. 


18. e) We recommend that a History of Canada be written 
co-operatively by a team of French-speaking and English-speaking 
scholars. It should be produced in both languages, easily readable 
by and acceptable to all Canadians. Then, and only then would 
everyone be taught the same history of our country. We also recom- 
mend that it be presented as a series of textbooks to be used in 


elementary schools and high schools. 


19. f) We recommend that bilingualism be more actively 
promoted in the Federal service as well as in the crown corporations. 
We would expect that within a generation senior Federal officials 
should be able to understand and speak both English and French. In 
the meantime Canadians have a right to express themselves to their 
senior officials in either French or English; this right must be pre- 


served at all costs. We believe that Canadians anywhere, regardless 
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of the size of the minority group, have-a right to present their 
views and approach their senior officials through the French or En- 
glish languages, even if only through a translator provided by 


the government. 


20). g) We recommend that French and English be re- 
cognized as official languages throughout Canada in provincial 
trial courts exercising jurisdiction in criminal matters, or that 
at least every citizen be given the right to be tried in either 


of these languages as he chooses. 


Pa h) We recommend that the Federal and Provincial 
Governments support a cultural interchange between the two cultures, 
which would permit the best orchestras, theatre groups, singers, 


artists, etc., of each culture to become known to the other. 


22. i) We recommend that the Federal and Provincial 
Governments support a regional interchange of students at the 
University level. This would foster a better mutual understanding, 


and develop greater co-operation between the two cultures. 


25% j) We recommend that a Federal capital district, in 
which the two main cultures and the two official languages would be 
equitably represented, be established. The Federal district should 
have no provincial affiliation but should favourably reflect the 


bilingual and bigultural aspect of our country. 
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CONCLUSION 


24. Sir George Williams University believes that this na- 
tion is based on ''an equal partnership between the two founding races". 
We therefore believe that the governments and the laws of this coun- 
try must insure the conditions under which the two languages and the 
two cultures may be perpetuated in a partnership where equal oppor- 
tunity exists for each in economic growth and self expression, and 
must maintain the rights of each to preserve and live within its own 
cultural identity and must promote the understanding of the two cul- 
tures and the two languages throughout the country. Canadians regard- 
less of ethnic origins must develop a feeling of mutual respect and 
trust, as well as a recognition of the positive contributions made by 
each group and the enrichment we all get from the exposure to the two 
cultures. Canadians must realize that the responsibility of maintain- 
ing and developing one's culture lies with each individual. Modern 
trends are to large-scale, mass bodies for economic, political and 
social strengths; we would be going against the trend by diminishing 
ourselves through the setting up of two separate entities instead 

of reinforcing conditions which allow us to work together for common 


ends. 


25" We therefore profess our faith in Canada, guardian of 


two of the rich cultures of the world. 
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AIMS AND SIZE OF OUR MEMBERSHIP 


26. Sir George Williams University is a corporation 
chartered by the Provincial Legislature (Quebec, No 175, 12 George 

VI, 1948) to conduct a "University within the Province of Quebec" 

and empowered by the charter to grant the appropriate degrees, 
diplomas, and certificates. An amendment to the Act of Incorporation, 
on December 18, 1959, changed its name to Sir George Williams Univer- 


Cee See 


27 The fundamental educational philosophy of Sir 
George Williams is that its chief concern shall be the develop- 
ment of persons, through the medium of formal education and its 
correlated activities. It is recognized that this is not 
accomplished by mere rote learning. While the subject matter of 
the curriculum is divided into "courses' for the sake of convenience 
in administration, the primary aim of the University is that stu- 
dents shall grow in character and personality ‘as well as in those 
techniques and appreciations which may be required in full and sa- 
tisfactory living. The units which go to make up such growth may 
be conveniently classified as attitudes, abilities,,and skills. 

It is the development of these that the University endeavours to 


foster in 1Lts students. 
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STAFF 
89 Administrative 
189 Secreterial and 
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STUDENTS 


University Schools 


Winter Session 
1963-64 


Day: 3,042 Day and evening: 


Evening: 7,051 


Summer Session 
1963 


1,969 


TOTAL YEAR ENROLLMENT 1963: 19',052 
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RESUME DES RECOMMENDATIONS 


NOUS RECOMMANDONS: 


a) Que les Canadiens de langue francaise des autres provinces 
regoivent le méme traitement que les Canadiens de langue anglaise recoivent 


au Québec,1A4 ot ils forment un minorité viable. 


b) Qu'une enquéte sociologique soit menée afin d'étudier toutes 


les conséquences du biculturalisme et du bilinguisme. 


c) Que le frangais soit enseigné dans toutes les écoles de 
langue anglaise, que l'anglais soit enseigné dans toutes les écoles de 
langue francaise et ce, 4 compter d'au moins la troisiéme année de sco- 


larité jusqu'a la fin des études secondaires. 


d) Qu'on abolisse les barriéres religieuses qui nuisent 4 l'em- 
ploi de professeurs de langues compétents dans les écoles ou dans les systé- 


mes scolaires a base confessionnelle. 


e) Qu'un groupe d'universitaires de langue francaise et de lan- 
gue anglaise coopérent et collaborent 4 la rédaction d'une Histoire du 


Canada. 


£) Que le bilinguisme soit plus encouragé, tant dans les services 


fédéraux que dans les compagnies de la couronne. 


g) Que le francais et l'anglais soient reconnus comme langues 
officielles par tout le Canada dans les cours de jugement, exercant une 


juridiction en matiére criminelle. 


h) Que les gouvernements provinciaux et fédéral subventionnent 


un échange culturel entre les deux groupes. 


16) Que les gouvernements provinciaux et fédéral subvwentionnent 


un échange régional d‘étudiants au niveau universitaire. 


jp Qu'un district fédéral soit institué. 
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C'est avec une trés grande conviction que 
l’Université Sir George Williams profite de l'oc- 
casion qui lui est offerte, pour soumettre 4 
cette importante Commission Royale d'Enquéte, ses 
opinions et ses croyances au sujet des principes 
fondamentaux mis en cause. Nous souhaitons trés 
sincérement que cette Commission Royale d'Enquéte 
aide 4 améliorer le climat qui prédomine au Canada 


en ce moment. 
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hs Bien que fortement identifiées 4 la communauté anglaise de 
Montréal, l'Université Sir George Williams et ses écoles affiliées ont 
toujours admis sans aucune discrimination, les étudiants de langue fran- 
gaise, tenant compte, cependant, du fait que l'anglais est la langue de 
l'enseignement donné. Comme nous le mentionnerons plus loin, certains 
efforts ont été fournis récemment afin d'élargir le programme des cours 
en y ajoutant certaines matiéres enseignées dans la langue francaise, 

en plus bien str, de l'enseignement proprement dit de la langue et de 

la littérature frangaises qui sont des matiéres essentielles au program- 


me. 


or En tant que maison d'éducation de la minorité, l'Université 
Sir George Williams peut témoigner du fait qu'elle a regu un traitement 
juste et équitable de la part de ceux qui, détenant une position majori- 
taire, forment la plus grande partie du gouvernement tant au niveau pro- 
vincial que municipal. Nous souhaiterions que les institutions des 
minorités frangaises dans les autres provinces de notre pays recoivent 
le méme traitement généreux et sympathique que nous avons la chance de 


connaitre dans la province de Québec. 


a Nous croyons devoir présenter ce mémoire pour trois 
raisons: 
Io Nous sommes trés inquiets de l'avenir de notre 
pays. 
2a Nous pensons pouvoir apporter un esprit ouvert 


quant aux principes fondamentaux mis en cause. 
3s Nous croyons étre placés dans une situation 

privilégiée en tant qu'institution identifiée 4 

minorité de langue anglaise dans une province 

dont la majorité est de langue frangaise. 
Ly. Nous adressons ce mémoire 4 tous les Canadiens, de Terre- 
Neuve a la Colombie Britannique, et plus précisément, nous parlons a 
tous les Canadiens anglais des autres provinces. Nous voulons que cha- 
que citoyen Canadien se rende compte du fait que ce probléme en est un 
d'envergure nationale. L'existence méme du Canada est mise en question. 
C'est 4 chacun de nous qu'il appartient de relever ce défi. Ce n'est 


pas un probléme particulier au Québec et s'il est envisagé de cette 


facon, les conséquences risquent d'étre désastreuses. 
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Os Afin de contribuer au bilinguisme, l'Université Sir George 
Williams offre dans la section des cours du soir, des cours d'introduc- 
tion dans diverses matiéres enseignées en langue frangaise, et elle a 
l'intention d'en ajouter d'autres l'an prochain. Cette expérience 
poursuit un double but: premiérement, permettre aux étudiants de langue 
anglaise qui ont une bonne connaissance du frangais de suivre un cours 
autre qu'un cours de langue proprement dit et ce, en francais. Deuxiéme- 
ment, aider nos étudiants de langue frangaise, pour qui l'adaptation 4 
une Université de langue anglaise n'est pas toujours facile, en leur 
donnant la possibilité de suivre un ou deux cours dans leur langue 
maternelle. Pour ce qui est des cours du jour, nous croyons que la pré- 
sence dans la province de Québec d'excellentes universités de langue 
francaise prévient toute nécessité d'établir un programme complet de 
cours donnés dans la langue frangaise. Actuellement, nous étudions 
cette expérience. Dés que nous pourrons évaluer les résultats nous 
espérons pouvoir établir une politique a suivre pour notre Université 


dans ce domaine. 
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CULTURE 





6. Avant de présenter les recommendations, il nous a été néces- 
saire de clarifier les termes et leur signification. Bilinguisme nous 
a paru suffisamment clair, mais nous avons di définir notre interpréta- 
tion du mot culture. Par culture nous n'entendons pas un certain niveau 


d'éducation d'une part ou les arts ou l'artisanat de l'autre. 


Fi Une culture est la matrice totale dans laquelle une société 
ou un groupe trouve son identité propre ou son existence. C'est le com- 
plexe formé par son modéle global de comportement et de valeurs, comme 
groupe, rendu apparent dans le comportement du rece OUBdanScmlemcarac— 
tére perceptible du groupe, comme groupe, qui permet 4 un individu de 

s'y identifier. 

8. Comme tel, c'est la véritable identité du groupe et il la 
conserve jalousement comme l'essence méme de ce qui lui Sie ae de sur- 
vivre. Enlevez la culture ou l'identité, et le groupe cesse d'exister 
comme tel. C'est la peur de perdre cette identité qui est la peur 


maitresse derriére les pressions en faveur du bilinguisme (lui-méme un 


des éléments de la culture) et du biculturalisme. 


9. Une culture est formée par les valeurs du groupe et par 
sa langue qui modélent son attitude envers des cristallisations de 

sa culture tels que sa religion dominante, ses modéles familiaux, ses 
concepts du rdle de l'individu dans la société, ses institutions, ses 
concepts de la place que doivent tenir le travail et l'économie dans 
la vie, etc. I1 exprime ces valeurs et identifie les siennes partiel- 
lement par les moyens 4 travers lesquels elles sont exprimées... sa 
langue, ses arts, ses institutions. Ceux-ci deviennent sacrés aux 
yeux du groupe parce qu'ils sont la manifestation des valeurs commu- 


nes qui identifient le groupe. Tout ce qui les menace, menace l'existen- 


ce méme du groupe. 


LO. Ce n'est que par sa culture qu'un groupe peut s'identifier 
et l'histoire enseigne que toutes les cultures pour survivre doivent évoluer 
dans le sens de l'histoire Toute tentative pour garder inchangé un 


modéle culturel du passé a comme résultat, presque invariablement, la 
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perte de vitalité du groupe possédant cette culture. Toutefois, méme 
lorsque la culture évolue dans le sens de l'histoire, elle peut quand 
méme conserver une identité séparée et propre au groupe et devenir 


ainsi la manifestation du caractére actuel du groupe. 


je hs Nous croyons qu'il est de l'essence méme du Canada que 

les sociétés, les races ou les groupes qui y vivent et y travaillent 

ne puissent former un pays que lorsque leur identité ou leur culture 
personnelle sont assurées et que les différences entre culture ou iden- 
tité ne créent pas de favoritisme ou d’inégalité de droits. Nous posons 
cette affirmation comme principe directeur de la démocratie ou les 
individus sont respectés. Nous devons apprendre 4 revendiquer et a 
respecter ce principe en tout ce qui a trait aux cultures individuel- 


les et distinctes. 
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RE COMMANDA TIONS 


t2% a) Nous appuyons notre premiére recommandation sur le 
juste traitement que recoivent les Canadiens de langue anglaise dans 
la Province de Québec. Nous avons été traités avec justice, loyauté 
et égalité et nous recommandons par conséquent que les Canadiens 

de langue frangaise des autres provinces recgoivent le méme trai- 
tement que les Canadiens de langue anglaise regoivent au Québec 14 ou 
ils forment une minorité viable. Nous faisons ici une allusion par- 
ticuliére au domaine de l'éducation. I1 nous semble que les Canadiens 
de langue anglaise et de langue francaise doivent avoir droit 4 leurs 
propres écoles sans 6tre soumis 4 une double taxation. De plus, il 
nous semble que chacun des deux groupes a le droit d'établir ses é- 
coles partout ou il constitue une minorité viable. Par viable, nous 
entendons un nombre suffisant de personnes pour créer une école et 


pour fournir un personnel enseignant compétent. 


ie re b) Nous recommandons qu'une étude sociologique soit 
menée afin d'étudier les conséquences du biculturalisme et du bilin- 
guisme. Cette étude pourrait considérer les points communs sur 
lesquels nous pouvons définir et édifier une nation forte. Elle pour- 
rait aussi souligner les différences et les points de friction afin 
d'en permettre 1'étude pour mieux nous connaitre. Les universités 
pourraient collaborer avec les gouvernements provinciaux et fédéral 


en fournissant des sociologues afin d'aider a4 cette étude. 


14. c) Nous recommandons que le francais soit enseigné dans 
toutes les écoles de langue anglaise et que l'anglais soit enseigné 
dans toutes les écoles de langue frangaise a partir d‘au moins la 
troisiéme année de scolarité jusqu'a la fin des études secondaires, et 
ceci a travers tout le pays. L'enseignement de chacune des langues 
officielles doit étre rendu aussi attrayant et stimulant que possible. 
Cet enseignement doit étre présenté avec imagination et fortement 
encouragé. Les méthodes d'enseignement doivent étre des plus modernes 
afin de satisfaire aux exigences actuelles et le personnel doit étre 


des plus compétents. 


54 L'enseignement du frangais au niveau universitaire a 
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toujours eu un double but. Premiérement, celui d'enseigner aux étudiants 
une deuxiéme langue qui leur sera un outil des plus utiles dans leurs 
études futures. Deuxiémement, celui de mieux connaitre la langue et 

la culture frangaises, ceci étant considéré comme une fin en soi. 

Ce ne fut pas le rdle traditionnel des universités de langue anglaise 
d'offrir des cours de langue francaise afin de satisfaire aux besoins 
ordinaires de communication comme c'est le cas dans les écoles primai- 


res ou secondaires. 


KOR Néanmoins, la situation actuelle au Canada a porté 4 un 
degré d'urgence le fait que la majorité des Canadiens possédant un ni- 
veau d'instruction supérieur soient incapables de communiquer dans plus 
qu'une langue. Aussit6t que possible, les écoles primaires et secon- 
daires devraient améliorer leur enseignement de l'anglais et du frangais 
afin d'affronter ce probléme. Entretemps toutefois, les universités de- 
vront peut-étre offrir des cours afin de répondre 4 ce pressant besoin, 
méme si cette mesure devait détourner les professeurs de leurs fonctions 


normales dans l'enseignement des langues au niveau universitaire. 


lie d) Ceci nous améne 4 recommander qu'on abolisse les bar- 
riéres religieuses qui nuisent 4 l'emploi de professeurs de langues 
compétents dans les écoles ou dans les systémes scolaires 4 base con- 
fessionnelle.. Nous regrettons le fait que les enfants de la province 

de Québec se soient vus refuser tout contact avec certains des meilleurs 
professeurs et ce a cause d'un statut légal. Nous croyons que certains 
des meilleurs professeurs de francais sont de langue francaise et, bien 
souvent, catholiques. Et certains des meilleurs professeurs d'anglais 


sont de langue anglaise et, dans bien des cas, protestants. 


Se e) Nous recommandons qu'un groupe d‘universitaires de 
langue frangaise et de langue anglaise coopérent et collaborent 4 la 
rédaction d'une Histoire du Canada. Elle devrait étre publiée dans 

les deux langues, facile de lecture et acceptable par tous les Canadiens. 
Alors et alors seulement, chacun apprendra une méme histoire de notre 
pays. Nous recommandons aussi qu'elle soit présentée sous forme d'une 
série de manuels scolaires pouvant étre utilisée dans les écoles pri- 


maires et secondaires. 
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19. £) Nous recommandons que le bilinguisme soit plus encouragé 
tant dans les services fédéraux que dans les compagnies de la couronne. 
Nous espérerions que d'ici une génération, tous les hauts fonctionnaires 
du gouvernement fédéral aoLens capables de comprendre et de parler le 
frangais et l'anglais. Entretemps, les Canadiens ont le droit de s'adres- 
ser 4 ces fonctionnaires en francais ou en anglais. Ce droit doit étre 
préservé @ tout prix. Nous croyons que les Canadiens partout, sans 

égard pour l'importance numérique de la minorité, ont le droit d'expri- 
mer leur opinion et d'approcher leurs fonctionnaires en anglais ou en 


francais, méme si cela doit se faire par l'intermédiaire d'un traducteur 


fourni par le gouvernement. 


2073 g) Nous recommandons que le francais et l'anglais soient 
reconnus comme langues officielles 4 travers tout le Canada dans les cours 
de jugement exercant une juridiction en matiére criminelle ou au moins, 
que chaque citoyen ait le droit d'étre jugé dans l'une ou l'autre de ces 


deux langues, selon son choix. 


ZA, h) Nous recommandons que les gouvernements provinciaux et 
fédéral subventionnent un échange culturel entre les deux groupes qui 
permettrait aux meilleurs orchestres, troupes de théatre, chanteurs, ar- 
tistes, etc. de chacune des cultures de se faire connaitre parmi les 


membres de l'autre culture. 


oa i) Nous recommandons que les gouvernements provinciaux 
et fédéral subventionnent un échange régional d'étudiants au niveau 
universitaire. Ceci permettrait une meilleure compréhension mutuelle 
et développerait un plus grand esprit de coopération entre les deux 


cultures. 


Ps j) Nous recommandons qu'un district fédéral soit insti- 
tué n'ayant aucune affiliation provinciale, mais devant refléter avan- 


tageusement les aspects du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme de notre 


pays. 
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CONCLUSION 


24. L'Université Sir George Williams croit que cette nation est 
fondée sur l'égalité des deux peuples. Nous croyons en conséquence que 
le gouvernement et les lois de ce pays doivent assurer des conditions 
favorables afin que les deux langues et les deux cultures, dans un climat 
d'entente et a chances égales, puissent se développer tant dans le domai- 
ne économique que dans l'affirmation de leur personnalité. Ils doivent 
aussi conserver les droits de chacun, leur permettant de se perpétuer et 
de vivre au sein de leur propre identité culturelle, et doivent encoura- 
ger une compréhension mutuelle entre les deux cultures et les deux lan- 
gues a travers le pays. Les Canadiens, indépendamment de leur origine 
ethnique doivent développer un sentiment basé sur le respect et la con- 
fiance mutuels de méme qu'une reconnaissance des contributions positives 
apportées par chacun des groupes et de l'enrichissement dont tous béné- 
ficient par cette présence des deux cultures. Les Canadiens doivent 

se rendre compte que la responsabilité de conserver et de développer 

leur culture incombe 4 chacun des individus. Le courant actuel favo- 
rise les groupements et l’union pour assurer une plus grande force de 
frappe dans les domaines politique, économique et social. Ce serait 
aller contre ce courant que de se diminuer en instituant deux entités 
séparées au lieu de renforcir les conditions nous permettant de travail- 


ler ensemble pour des buts communs. 


25% Par conséquent, nous professons notre foi dans le Canada, 


gardien de deux des plus riches cultures du monde 
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BUTS 


26. L’Université Sir George Williams est une corporation insti- 
tuée par charte par la législature provinciale (Québec no 175, 12 George VI, 
1948) afin d'instituer une université dans la province de Québec et munie 
par cette charte du droit de décerner des degrés, diplémes et certificats 
appropriés. Le nom de l'Université Sir George Williams lui fut octroyé 


par un amendement a l'acte d'incorporation datant du 18 décembre 1959. 


ae is Le principe philosophique fondamental qui dirige l'Université 
Sir George Williams dans son enseignement est 1l'épanouissement de la person- 
ne humaine par l'instruction proprement dite et les activités s'y rattachant. 
Ctest un fait reconnu que l'instruction seule ne pourrait atteindre ce 
résultat. Bien que la matiére enseignée au programme soit répartie sous 
forme de cours pour faciliter le travail de l'administration, le but 
premier de l'Université est que les étudiants s'épanouissent tant au 

point de vue personnalité que dans les diverses techniques, nécessaires 

aA toute vie fructueuse. Les éléments qui servent 4 assurer ce dévelop- 
pement peuvent étre divisés en aptitude, habilité et talent. C'est le 
développement de ceux-ci que l'Université essaie d'encourager chez ses 


étudiants. 
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MEMBRES : 

PROFESSEURS 

Temps plein: 89 
Temps partiel: 189 


NOMBRE TOTAL DES MEMBRES: 


PERSONNEL 


Administration: 


Secrétaires et commis: 


19,477 








ANNEE 


ACA DEM IO ih 


1963 - 64. 








Université 
34 
Wie 
JouE 
147 Soin: 
INSCRIPTION 


ETUDIANTS 





Ecoles affiliées 





Période d'hiver 


1963-64 
3,042 Jour et Soir: Pacem 
1051 
Période d’été 
1963 
1,969 Leis 5 


TOTALE POUR L'ANNEE 1963: 19,052. 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


LISTE DES COURS OFFERTS EN LANGUE FRANCAISE 


(Sauf cours de langue et de littérature) 


1963/64 1964/65 1965/66 
Physique 211 = inscrits 18, présents 17 peut-étre 
Histoire 211 ~ ~ x Si professeur 
Psychologie 211 - - ne sera pas offert 
Chimie 211 7, cours annulé (4 inscrits) g ne sera pas offert 
Sociologie 211 29 inscrits 35, présents 28 si Professeur 
Economie 211 41 inscrits 53, présents 38 4O 
Mathématiques 213 28 inscrits 42, presents 37 40 
Mathématiques 223 8 inscrits 16, présents 16 40 
Science politique 251 = = > LO 


& pas de professeur 


@® les conférences en Frangais continuent 


Merch 17, 1995 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


WE RECOMMEND: 


That interprovincial negotiations be undertaken with a view to 


an he 


establishing the principle of nublic support on a basis of/equali 
2stablishing tl pl f b] pport basis of/equalit 


\ a (<ssheeses 
for different educational systems “throughout Canada, 


~fhat consideration be given to the possibility of establishing 


in séne areas) sone completely bilingual and bicultural schools with \4 


1g NO : separate religious instruction, / 


p (c) 
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That a commission be established, consisting of historians, educators 
and history teachers, to study the teaching of Canadian History 


and to recommend to the various governments a common policy, 


That at the university level steps be taken to further the develop- 


ment of instruction in both English and French and the study of 

both cultures, 

That exchanges of staff and students be instituted, and joint seminars 
organized to foster closer relations between universities, 

That government assistance to university students be expanded, 

That government support for cultural activities, such as art, music 
and literature, be increased, 


That a Board of Permanent Advisors to the Prime Minister be created 


A 


to further the growth of intercultural relations, 
That an Interprovincial Committee on Education be established by 


the Provincial Governments, 
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1, The Sir George Williams Association of University Teachers believes 
that Canada has a distinctive part to play amongst the nations of 
the world, and that one of this country's significant roles is to 
demonstrate the validity and vitality of cultural pluralism, The 


continued existence in Canada ofa variety of cultures, contrast 





with the 'melting-pot' uniformity attempted in the United States, 
provides us with a unique opportunity, 
2. Much greater attention to cultural activities of every description 


is necessary if our full potential is to be realized, The two dominant 


cultures should cooperate in the maintenance of cultural diversity 
as an enrichment of the life of te country and of the world, 

3, We believe that the problems of fopecen te uel pearl ous now facing 
this country can and must be solved through cooperation, If Canada 


is to survive, there must be a rapprochement between French and 


SOO EEO COO 
E ish Canadi for the maintenance and further evolution of Confed- 


ff 
4 


eration, Each group, while establishing and retaining its roots 
in its own culture, must be given more opportunities to approach and 
understand the other, 

4, While bilingualism is not the sole requisite for better understanding 
it is a first indispensable step towards it, The extension of the 
use of the French language amongst English Canadians and in the 
English sections of the country is particularly necessary, The 
early implementation of a programme for achieving this end could 


serve as an act of good faith which might have far-reaching results, 
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5. Educational institutions have a very important role in the solution 
of our problems, Universities alone cannot accomplish the task; 
it requires the reorientation of educational systems throughout 
the country, from the elementary to the most advanced levels. One 


" Significant source of difference and antagonism is the rigid separation 


7 





eed 


yi 
j\ between different educational systems, Greater cooperation, both 
— energie TET RE ROOTED 


NO ce rn RO caer . - RTE AON ON ER RRS 
« ae 


within the provincial systems and amongst the various provinces, 
is essential, 

Pa 

C 6, / Sir George Williams University has shown awareness of the changes 

PP ee 
taking place in French Canada, and in particular of the significance 
of its rapid economic development, Action has been taken to increase 
bilingualism amongst the members of the staff by the institution of 
staff courses in French, and some undergraduate courses are now 


being offered in the French language, Further steps in this direction 


would be welcomed and supported by the faculty, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

7. (a) It should be recognized as a basic principle that, wherever 
a Significant minority exists, its members have the right to 
public support for the establishment and maintenance of schools, 
Negotiations should take place amongst the provinces, possibly 
at an Interprovincial Conference, with the objective of having 
other provinces institute a policy similar to that presently 
operating in Quebec, 

8, (b) We feel, however, that separation is not the sole and final 
answer to our problems, We recommend, therefore, that, when 


and where public support makes it possible, an attempt should 
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Te 


12, 


(ec) 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


be 


made to establish some completely bilingual and bicultural 


schools, with approximately one-half the instruction given in 


each language, A separate period could be set aside for reli- 


gious education, 


We 


recommend that a thorough study be made of the teaching of 


Canadian History at all levels, At present such teaching is 


characterized not only by diversity of interpretation but also 


by 


dullness of presentation, A commission of scholars and 


teachers should undertake the urgent task of giving unity and 


vitality to our history, 


We 


recommend that the universities take steps to expand facilities 


for bilingual instruction, and place greater emphasis on the 


study of both French and English cultures, A richer cultural 


heritage for all Canadians is within reach; the facilities for 


grasping it are weak, 


We 
by 
of 
We 


be 


recommend that closer relations between universities be fostered 
exchanges of staff and students, and by the organization 

joint seminars, 

recommend that government assistance to university students 


extended and increased, with the aim of making a university 


education possible for every capable student, So long as some 


students are prevented by economic reasons from realizing their 


full potential, economic inequalities will be passed on from 


generation to generation, 
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(g) 


(h) 


(i) 


We recommend that government support of artists, musicians 

and writers, and of outlets for their talents be increased, 

with a view to the maximum development of cultural activities 
amongst all considerable ethnic groups, The greatest possible 
advantage should be taken of the varied background of our people 
to enrich our cultural heritage, under the leadership of the 

two dominant communities, 

We recommend that a Board of Permanent Advisors to the Prime 
Minister be created to further the development of intercultural 
relations on a national scale, While such a board would naturally 
have as its central function the promotion of cooperation 
between French and English speaking Canadians, it should also 
have representation from other significant elements in our 

popul ation, 

We recommend the creation by the provincial governments of an 
Interprovincial Committee on Education, with a view to the 
development of cooperation amongst the provinces in this field, 
Due regard would, of course, be given to the constitutional 


provisions which give the provinces control of education, 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 


Due to its brevity, this brief which consists almost completely 





of recommendations has not been summarized. 


The authors’ general thesis is that Ganada'ts most precious 

heritage lies in its™cultural pluralism", 

Recommendations are made to promote intercultural exchanges and 
understanding between the French and English Canadian cultures. The 


authors? chief concern is in the educational field. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
BACKGROUND PAPERS 
Brief #: 740-249 


The Sir George Williams 
Association of University 
Teachers 


MONTREAL 


A. INFORMATION ON ORGANIZATION 
1. _MEMBERSHIP 
The University. 


a) Chartered by the Provincial Legislature 
© Wr Tous; 


b) a faculty of 278; other staff, 147 and a 
- total year round enrolment of 19,052 
(1963-64) ; 


c) large evening division (7,651,compared with 
_ 3,042 day division during 1963-64 winter 
session). 


2. AIMS 


a) "The fundamental educational philosophy 
. of Sir George Williams is that its chief 
concern shall be the development of 
persons through the medium of formal 
education and its correlated activites". 
{from 1964-65 calender) 


b) The school has always admitted French- 

. speaking students although the basic 
language of instruction is English. In 
the evening division introductory courses 
in various disciplines are taught in 
French. In the future it is hoped to 
institute more instruction in French in 
certain courses. It is, however, primarily 
an English-speaking institution and 
emphasizes studies for employed men and 
women. 


3. HOW BRIEF WAS PREPARED 
| By a faculty committee. 
Note: 


The Board of Governors submitted a separate 
brief. (740-229) 
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B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 


~ 2- Brief #: 740-249 


PROGRAMME AND LIAISON SECTION 


page l 

no. a Q. 
no. b Q. 
no. f Q. 
no. i Q. 


August 13, 1965 


Could you elaborate on your idea of "public 
support on a basis of equality", while at 
the same time maintaining the different 
educational systems? 


What areas specifically do you have in mind? 
e.g., New Brunswick? On what basis would you 
choose these areas? 


Are you referring to the federal government? 
This is rather difficult with Quebec exercising 


an opting out policy. 


What powers, and what type of organization 
would you invest in this Interprovincial 
Committee? 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED TO THE 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


Professor Dr.Eugene Wertyporoch, 
Chairman, 

Shevchenko Scientific Society, 
“62 Willowbank Blvd., 

LOronso Le, wats, 

June 24, 1964. 


Subject: Brief on the Teaching of Ukrainian in Canadian Schools. 


1) The necessity of teaching the Ukrainian language in the 
schools of Canada is a part of the general problem of teaching 
Slavic or other languages in Canadian schools. This problem demands 
a decision based on two points of view: 

A. The general internal cultural and political interest 
of the Canadian nation. 

B. The general national interest of Canada abroad; that 
is, from the point of view of our aims and interests 
in foreign affairs and foreign cultural and economic 
relations. 

2) In developing (A) above, it should be pointed out that 
the languages and cultural traditions which the immigrants 
brought to Canada from their mother countries constitute 
a very valuable cultural asset for the Canadian nation. 
Therefore, it is of paramount importance to utilize this 
asset in the national interest and to cultivate these 
languages and cultural heritages in public schools from 
the grade schools through the universities. 

3) Through the knowledge of their traditional languages, 
students (our future citizens) can greatly enrich and 
stimulate Canadian culture and Civilization. This know- 
ledge will create a bi- or multi-lingual youth who will 
become highly qualified and prepared for university 
studies, especially graduate studies, because research 
cannot be properly conducted without the knowledge of 
foreign languages. 

4) Thus, looking ahead,such a policy will promote the education 


of a multi-lingual citizenry with a high level of cultural 


Sy 
ar 


* 
7 





8) 


2) 


10) 


=2Q= 


interest in a short time, as done in Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
New York State, or old Austria. Such a policy should also stimu- 
late the continuation of original Canadian literature in these 
languages, giving rise tc original Canadian Slavistics, comparative 
philologies and disciplines. 
Contemporary exhaustive research in Humanities and Sciences is im- 
possible in our times without the knowledge of other languages. 
Cultural interdependence is impossible without the knowledge of 
languages. The results of the American cultural "melting-pot" 
policy which created monolingual intellectual proletariat should 
be a warning to Canadian leaders and citizens. 
In support of the second premise (B), regarding general national 
interests of Canada in external relations, we should recognize that 
the cultivation of languages and cultural traditions of the ethnic 
groups is of the greatest importance. Foreign relations require 
the knowledge of the languages and cultures of foreign countries. 
This knowledge will assist immediately in establishing a bridge 
of friendship for Canadiar dipjomats in the old countries. 
Canada will have important values to offer to these old 
countries: 
(a) The original Canadian literatures in these languages will 
have deep repercussions in the given countries, thus consti- 
tuting a convincing instrument for Canadian cultural propaganda. 
(ob) The original publications of Canadian scholarship 
in Slavistics and other philo. ogies will enhance the prestige 
of Canadian Liberal Arts and Sciences in the international 
community. 
These values will make possible a vital cultural exchange program 
between Canada and these countries; they will make Canadian uni- 
versities centres attracting foreign students from the old countries; 
they will make Canada a preferred country for tourism and even im- 
migration, thus giving Canada long-range economic benefits also. 
Summing up the importance of the teaching of the languages of the 


ethnic groups as seen from the viewpoint of Canadian foreign policy, 
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I would like to state that a positive decision in this matter will 
have a decisive influence on the formation of the "image of Canada" 
as a dynamic nation in the world, as a modern democracy, without 
discrimination -- a Canadian brotherhood of nationalities promoting 
national unity but linguistic and cultural diversity. This image 
of Canada will especially radiate into all those countries which 
contributed their peoples to the development of the Canadian nation. 


Te 


lt-ig of erase kmportence for Canada to cultivate the Ukrainian 

language and culture. Ukraine has a kind of a central location in 

the Slavic World and its language can readily be used as a key to 
the study of other Slavic languages. The most important arguments 
for the teaching of the Ukrainian language are: 

(a) The Ukrainians form the largest Slavic group in Canada posses-~ 
sing an ancient tradition, with their own churches, press and 
cultural organizations. 

(b) If the Canadian government and institutions neglect these tasks, 
the Soviet Embassy and its cultural attachés will do them in 
the name of the current Communist "Neo-Panslavism". The pre- 
sentation by the Ukrainian Soviet Government of the Shev- 
chenko monument to Canada in Palermo, and the systematic 
visits of Soviet writers, ensembles, artists, choirs, are 
challenges to Canada! 

The Soviet Union is deeply aware of the importance of the language 

and culture of its "junior partner, Ukraine". The Ukrainians have 

punton: Republic in Eastern Europe, and a charter membership in 

the United Nations, and represent an important segment of the popu- 


lation of Canada and of Far Eastern Siberia, including Vladivostok. 


The Russian Communist dictatorship conducts through its "Neo-Pans-= 
lavism", a farsighted policy. It must be answered by Canada with 
the ideas of academic freedom for Slavic, especially Ukrainian, 

Studies in Canadian universities and with a systematic development 


of free Canadian Slavistics, including Ukrainian. 
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NO.: 750-423 


TITLE: Brief _on the Teaching of Ukrainian in Canadian Schools. 


AUTHOR: Professor Dr. Eugene Wertyporoch, 
Chairman, 
Shevchenko Scientific Society, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Brief of 3 pages; 1 recommendation 


REMARKS OF ANALYST: 

Due to its brevity, this brief has not been summarized. 

The author suggeststhe teaching of Slavic or other languages 
in Canadian Schools for two main reasons. It would constitute a very 
valuable cultural asset for the Canadian nation. Furthermore, it would 
be most useful in foreign cultural and economic Peluons., 

The author insists on the importance of teaching the Ukrainian 


language which is a key to the study of other Slavic languages. 


ATT: RESEARCH 
~ Ukrainians form the largest Slavic group in Canada -- p. 3 
~ the Soviet "Neo-panslavism" may be a threat to Canada, 


if the Federal Government does not help ethnic groups- p. 3 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: PAGES 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 
- teaching the Ukrainian language and other PASSIM 


Slavic languages 


BRIEF: 


- 9 paragraphs Lo = 3 
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LA CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE SHERBROOKE. 


PREAMBULE. 


La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke fut 
fondée en décembre 1889 sous le nom de "Sherbrooke 
Board of Trade" et adopta son appelation actuelle 
avec l'approbation du Secrétariat diEtat en 1931. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke groupe 
actuellement plus de 550 membres individuels représen- 
tant plus de 425 membres corporatifs. Ses membres se 
recrutent principalement parmi les industriels, 
commergants, professionnels et agents d'affaires. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke a prati- 
qué et pratique plus que jamais le bilinguisme tant 
lors de ses assemblées générales qu'au cours des réunions 
de son Conseil d'Administration qui se tiennent régulié- 
rement tous les lundis matins 4 8.00 heures a.m. L'Exe- 
cutif, pour sa part, se réunit tous les vendredis midis. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke est diri- 
gée par un Conseil d'Administration composé du Président, 
de deux Vice-Présidents et du Trésorier, ainsi que d'un 
minimum de dix directeurs et du Président sortant de 
charge. Tous, & l'exception du dernier es sont élus 
lors de l'assemblée générale annuelle de l'organisme, 
qui se déroule au début du mois de juin chaque année. 

Le Conseil d'Administration de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Sherbrooke se compose et accorde une repré- 
sentation judicieuse aux deux principaux groupes ethniques 
qui représentent l'ensemble de ses membres et, jusqu'a 
présent, la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke a observé 
1l'alternance des présidents qui sont tour 4 tour de 
langue frangaise et de langue anglaise, sans aucune 


autre distinction. 
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Le mémoire auquel se rattache le présent 
préambule a été préparé par le Président du Comité 
chargé de l'étude du Bilinguisme et du Biculturalisme, 
le Directeur Denis Tremblay, assisté des membres du 
comité dont les noms suivent : Me Maurice Allard, 
Avocat - M. Edwin Echenberg, Commergant - Paul McKenna, 
Commergant et Herbert A. Simons, Gérant d'une compagnie 
de fiducie. 

Le texte entier du présent mémoire a ensuite 
été étudié par tous les membres du Conseil d'Adminis- 
tration de la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke, au 
cours de deux réunions spéciales tenues respectivement 
les 10 et 15 juin 1964 et ce mémoire fut finalement 
adopté dans sa forme définitive, sur résolution unanime 
de tous les membres du Conseil d'Administration, lors 
de leur réunion réguliére hebdomadaire, tenue lundi le 
29 juin 1964 4 8.00 heures a.m. 

En foi de quoi, il a done été résolu de le 
soumettre respectueusement aux membres de la Commission 
Royale d'Enquéte sur le Bilinguisme et le Biculturalisme, 


suivant la progédure établie par ladite Commission. 






ce 29 juin 1964 ey 


Ernest F. Grigsby, 


Président. 





=—7  _Henri-Jd.M.. Baudot, 


Secrétaire-Gérant. 
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LA CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE SHERBROOKE. 


RESUME DES RECOMMANDATIONS. 


Bie Que le mandat de la Commission Royale d'Enquéte 
sur le Bilinguisme et le Biculturalisme soit interprété 
par les commissaires dans le sens le plus large possible 
de fagon & tenir compte de tous les problémes majeurs 


dont la solution est compatible avec les buts poursuivis. 


tu La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke préconise le 
rapatriement de la Constitution du Canada, en sorte que 
cette Constitution puisse &tre amendée ou que l'on en 
adopte une nouvelle par L'entremise du Parlement et du 
Sénat du Canada seuls, avec l'assentiment des provinces. 

Etant un pays gui a atteint sa maturité politique, 
la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considére que le 
Canada doit avoir une Constitution qui lui soit propre 
et qui réponde & ses responsabilités. 

Cette future constitution doit viser & permettre 
aux provinces la plus grande autonomie possible, 


compatible avec la prospérité du Canada tout entier. 


3. La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considére 
qu'il ne serait pas avantageux pour l'ensemble du Canada 
que la loi consacre l'égalité juridique d'autres langues 


que l'anglais et le frangais. 
As La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke s'est fortement 


pronongée en faveur de l'adoption d'un drapeau canadien 


distinctif et d'un hymne national canadien. 


bee 


on Dans le domaine du bilinguisme, et considérant que 
la langue francaise n'est pas la langue dominante dans 
l'ensemble du Canada, la Chambre de Commerce de Sher- 
brooke estime que, pour en assurer le rayonnement, il 
est essentiel que les Canadiens de langue anglaise 
fassent un plus grand effort pour apprendre le frangais. 
En conséquence, la Chambre de Commerce de Sher- 
brooke recommande que 1'enseignement de la langue fran- 
Gaise, comme langue seconde vivante, devienne obligatoire 
dens les écoles publiques, tout aussi bien que l'ensei- 
gnement de la langue anglaise dans les écoles de langue 


francaise. 


6-6 La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke recommande 
que l'on favorise davantage les échanges d'étudiants 
entre les provinces de langue anglaise et la Province 
de Québec au stage secondaire et universitaire, ce qui 
permettra & un plus grand nombre de jeunes de prendre 
conscience de nos problémes et de nos aspirations 
communes et facilitera une meilleure compréhension 


mutuelle. 


7.- La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke recommande 
instamment gue l'enseignement de l'histoire du Canada 
soit fait de fagon 4 mettre l'accent sur les faits qui 
sont de nature & nous unir plutédt que sur ceux qui 
peuvent inspirer la division et lL'antagonisme. L'histoire 
du Canada doit @6tre enseignée d'une fagon plus objective 


et impartiale, et 6tre la méme pour tous. 


8. La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considére que 


les Canadiens de langue anglaise doivent faire wn effort 


Pr. 








pour mieux connatitre et apprécier la culture canadienne 
francaise, en étudier le développement et considérer 
son apport & la richesse culturelle du Canada ainsi que 


ses potentialités d'avenir. 


4 La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considtére qu'il 
est essentiel 4 l'unité canadienne que partout au Canada 
oh la chose sera possible, les Canadiens de langue fran- 
Gaise puissent disposer d'écoles publiques ot 1l'enseigne- 
ment de la langue frangaise jouisse des mémes avantages 
que ceux dont bénéficient les Canadiens de langue anglaise 
dans la Province de Québec 4 l'égard de leur langue. 

De plus, la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke recom- 
mande que L'on forme, dans la Province de Québec, des 
professeurs de langue et de culture canadienne frangaise 
pour l'enseignement de cette langue et de cette culture 


dans les autres provinces du Canada. 


10, La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke estime que les 
groupes minoritaires de langue francaise disséminés 4 
travers le Canada ne doivent pas éprouver le sentiment 
d'étre isolés et délaissés, si l'on veut accentuer le 
caractére bilingue et biculturel de notre pays tout 
entier. C'est pourquoi la Chambre de Commerce de Sher- 
brooke préconise que la Société Radio Canada étende le 
rayonnement de ses postes de radio et de télévision de 


La 


langue frangaise d'un océan 4 l'autre. 


11. La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considére que 
la région des Cantons de 1'Est a donné et donne 1'exemple 
de la bonne entente et de la collaboration des concitoyens 


de langue francaise et de langue anglaise dans tous les 


Mee 





domeines de la vie sociale, par conséquent, qu'il est 
possible de vivre en paix et de collaborer au bien 
commun tout en étant pas de méme origine ethnique, de 
méme langue ou de méme foi religiecuse. 

La région des Cantons de l'Est est la plus bilingue 
du Canada et la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke croit 
6tre justifiée, par son expérience particuliére, 
d'accorder son appui aux buts poursuivis par la 
Commission Royale d'Enquéte sur le Bilinguisme et le 
Biculturalisme, afin que le Canada devienne davantage 
un pays bilingue ok les deux principaux groupes culturels 
puissent s'épanouir librement tout en respectant la 


liberté des autres groupes culturels. 
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LA CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE SHERBROOKE 


29 juin 1964. 


te 


1. INTERPRETATION DU MANDAT DE LA COMMISSION ROYALE 


Il appartient aux membres de la Commission 
Royale d'Enquéte sur le Biculturalisme et le Bilinguisme 
d'interpréter le mandat qu'ils ont regu et au sujet 
duquel ils devront faire des recommandations en tenant 
compte du désir de la majorité et de l'intérét du bien 
commun. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke 
considére qu'il faut interpréter ce mandat dans le sens 
le plus large possible afin que les résultats de cette 
enquéte, c'est-a-dire les recommandations qui en 
découleront et les mesures qui devront @tre prises en 
conséquence, englobent les problémes majeurs posés par 
le fait de la coexistence de deux langues et de deux 
cultures principales au Canada, de leurs relations et 
de la nécessité de leur contribution au bien commun 
du Canada tout entier. 

Le mandat de la Commission Royale d'Enquéte 
consiste & enquéter pour mieux connaitre les faits 
concernant 1'état actuel du bilinguisme dans les 
services fédéraux, dans les compagnies de la Couronne, 
dans les emplois supérieurs des grandes compagnies qui 
sont des services publics, dans le domaine de 1'éducation, 
de méme qu'au niveau de la compétence des provinces au 
sujet de L'enseignement des deux langues officielles 
au Canada dans les écoles publiques. 

Les membres de la Commission devront aussi 
tenir compte des grands moyens de communication 
( mass media ) que sont la radio et la télévision, le 
cinéma, les publications et les agences d'information 
en général, en autant qu'ils dépendent des gouvernements 


et de leur compétence. 


Enfin, les recommandations des membres de 
la Commission devront surtout porter " sur les mesures 
& prendre pour que la Confédération canadienne se 
développe d'aprés le principe de 1'égalité entre les 
deux peuples qui l'ont fondée, compte tenu des autres 
groupes, ethniques ...". A ce sujet, il semble implicite 
que la "confédération" est la formule 4 garder, 
quitte 4&4 la perfectionner, alors gu'une autre forme 
d'association pourrait s'avérer plus efficace. La 
Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke estime qu'il n'y a 
pas lieu de limiter vos recommandations aux cadres 


actuels de notre constitution. 


ee OBJECTIFS VISES PAR CETTE ENQUETE 


On voudrait favoriser davantage le bilinguisme 
et le biculturalisme 4 travers le Canada, afin que le 
plus grand nombre possible de canadiens parle les deux 
langues officielles et connaisse davantage la culture 
dé J’autre groupe. 

Cependant, chaque groupe doit avoir & coeur 
de garder son identité et de développer sa langue et 
sa culture dans un climat favorable. 

Etant donné 1'étendue de notre pays, la 
diversité d'origine ethnique de ses habitants, les 
différences de climat et de géographie économique, 
on ne saurait s'attendre & pouvoir réaliser 1'unifor- 
misation des modes de vie. La Chambre de Commerce de 
Sherbrooke estime au contraire qu'il faut favoriser 
les caractéres régionaux résultant de ces conditions. 
De vieux pas comme la France ou l1'Espagne par exemple, 


offrent ce spectacle du particularisme régional dont 


ime 


les habitants sont justement fiers, et ce sont ces 
caractéres régionaux différents qui concourrent a 
former la richesse globale de la culture nationale de 
ces pays. 

On voudrait faire cesser le malaise qui 
existe depuis toujours au sein de la population 
canadienne dans les relations entre les deux peuples 
qui ont fondé le Canada afin d'établir une coopération 
plus efficace et des relations plus amicales sur une 


base de parfaite égalité. 


3. LE MALAISE ACTUEL , SES CAUSES 


Tl faut bien tenir compte du fait que la 
Commission Royale d'Enguéte sur le Bilinguisme et le 
Biculturalisme a été établie pour trouver des moyens 
de satisfaire les mécontentements des Canadiens de 
langue frangaise et qui résultent de leur expérience 
de l'Acte d'Union (1842) et de la Confédération. Bien 
que le mandat de la Commission n'aie pas précisément 
pour objet de soumettre des amendements & la Constitu- 
tion, la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considére 
que ladite Commission ne pourrait remplir adéquatement 
Sa mission sans s'occuper de cette importante question, 
qui est A la base d'une bonne partie des malentendus 
dont nous souffrons. Ce malaise n'est d'ailleurs pas 
particulier 4 la province de Québec, bien qu'il s'y 
fasse sentir avec plus d'acuité pour des raisons qui 
sont bien connues de la Commission. 

Le fait méme que le Gouvernement Fédéral ait 
institué cette Commission Royale d'Enquéte atteste 


qu'il est conscient de l'urgence des probleémes qu'elle 


ony: 


doit étudier et auxquels elle doit proposer des 
solutions. 

L'essence de 1'AANB repose sur la répartition 
du pouvoir et des responsabilités entre le Parlement 
Fédéral et les Législatures Provinciales. On voulut 
préserver les droits des deux principaux groupes, soit 
les Canadiens de langue frangaise et les Canadiens de 
langue anglaise, en ce qui concerne la foi religieuse 
et l'enseignement confessionnel, l'usage et 1'enseigne- 
ment de la langue et les coutumes et institutions de 
chacun. 

Les deux langues, l'anglais et le frangais, 
sont facultatives dans les débats des Chambres du 
Parlement Fédéral et de la Législature de Québec, mais 
la rédaction des registres, procés-verbaux et journaux 
de ces Chambres doit 6tre réalisée dans. les deux 
langues. En outre,.on peut faire usage de l'une ou 
l'autre des deux langues devant les tribunaux fédéraux 
et ceux de la Province de Québec. 

En, somme,.1'on peut dire gue le Canada n'est 
pas un pays bilingue, mais que ce sont le Parlement du 
Canada et ses tribunaux, et celui de la Province de 
Québec et ses tribunaux qui le sont seuls officiellement. 

Un des malaiscs qui régnent au Canada depuis 
longtemps est di au fait que le Gouvernement Fédéral, 
surtout depuis la premiére grande guerre, n'a jamais 
cessé de s'immiscer toujours davantage dans des domaines 
de juridiction expressément réservée aux provinces, 
selon l'esprit de 1'AANB ou encore selon l'opinion de 
spécialistes en droit constitutionnel. 

Les provinces désirent conserver et accroitre 


leur autonomie, particuliérement la Province de Québec 


ee 


qui, quoiqu'on puisse en penser et dire, n'est pas 
"une province comme les autres " du fait qu'elle est 
en premier lieu la patrie des Canadiens de langue 
frangaise, qui veulent cependant @tre chez-eux partout 
au Canada. 

Il faut tout de méme se rappeler que lors de 
la sécession en 1760, il y avait 113 paroisses établies 
sur les rives du Saint-Laurent, de Tadoussac 4 Ville- 
Marie, et au dela de 65,000 habitants en Nouvelle France. 
Il y avait done un ensemble de droits naturels acquis, 
que les traités ont reconnu, mais que les faits n'ont 
pas toujours respecté, d'oi la source de malentendus 
et de griefs entre les deux principaux groupes ethniques 
qui forment la plus grande partie de la population de 


notre pays. 
4. LA CONFEDERATION 


L'on connait les difficultés auxquelles ont 
donné lieu 1'AANB. Il fallait obtenir un modus vivendi, 
faire des concessions réciproques pour uwnir un immense 
territoire sous un seul gouvernement tout en conservant 
& ses parties leurs droits et prérogatives, d'ot est 
résulté une confédération, ot chaque "province" garderait 
la plus grande somme possible d'autonomie législative 
et administrative. A cette époque, il s'agissait d'une 
vision d'avenir plutét que d'une réalité, puisque la 
plus grande partie de notre pays était inhabitée. 
Excepté les abords du Saint-Laurent, les Cantons de 
l'Est, les Provinces Maritimes, qui offraient un bloc 
assez compact de population, et la péninsule du Niagara 


en Ontario, le reste du Canada d'ajourd'hui n'offrait 


ueare 








alors que des iléts disséminés de faible population. 

La population totale du Canada en 1871, trois ans aprés 
L'adoption de 1'AANB, n'était que de 3,486,000 habitants, 
dont 1,082,940 d'origine francaise, soit 31% de la 
population totale du pays. Cette proportion est aujourd' 
hui de 30.4%. " Les difficultés du nouveau gouvernement 
commengcérent dés son berceau. Sa vie commenga dans le 
conflit du Dominion et de ses Provinces, qui depuis 

lors a gaté l'Union Canadienne. " (1) 

Nous estimons qu'il faut d'’abord rapatrier 
la Constitution, ensuite l'amender ou la changer pour 
une autre qui soit plus adaptée aux besoins d'aujourd'hui, 
établis sur un siécle d'expérience de la Constitution 
aecure lle. 

Ii faut de plus adopter un drapeau national 
distinctif et il faut que ce nouveau drapeau soit arboré 
partout au Canada et dans le monde, 14 ot le Canada est 
représenté. Ce drapeau devrait, d'aprés la Chambre de 
Commerce de Sherbrooke, @tre distinctif, et par ce 


Ferme, mous voulons dire CANADIEN. 


Do RAPATRIEMENT ET AMBNDEMENTS DE LA CONSTITUTION. 


La situation actuelle exige gue des mesures 
soient adoptées pour donner satisfaction aux provinces 
et assurer aux minorités la protection de leurs droits 
et 1'épanouissement de leur culture. La Chambre de 


Commerce de Sherbrooke est d'opinion qu'il faudrait 
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(1) Stephen Leacock : Canada, The Foundations of its 
Future, page 159. 








amender la Constitution du Canada (l'Acte de 1'Amérique 
du Nord Britannique) de fagon a préciser ces droits, 

de méme que la juridiction des gouvernements fédéral 

et -provinolankkx, 

Cette Constitution devrait comporter une 
clause d'amendements et devrait pouvoir @tre amendée 
par le Canada plutét que par le Parlement du Royaume- 
Uni, puisque le Canada n'est plus une colonie. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke estime 
que ces mesures sont urgentes pour mettre fin 4 la 
mésentente et au désordre actuels, et éviter les 
malheurs qui nous confrontent. 

L'unité du Canada ne pourra @tre maintenue, 
selon l'opinion de la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke, 
qu'en adoptant une Constitution qui réponde & son 
développement actuel, & sa maturité politique ainsi 
qu'aux légitimes aspirations de sa population. 

Dans cette nouvelle constitution, il faudra 
définir plus clairement les tAches particuliéres et 
exclusives des provinces, les taches communes, et celles 
qui ne reléveront que du gouvernement central, afin de 
partager les responsabilités qui en découlent, et 
d'éviter les conflits de juridiction si nuisibles a 
l'unité politique du pays. 

On se souvient que, dés les débuts de la 
Confédération, il y eut des mouvements de sécession 
de la part de la Colombie Britannique, du Nouveau- 
Brunswick et de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, avec délégations 
& Londres pour obtenir des amendements. C'est donc 
dire que 1'AANB n'a pas donné entiére satisfaction 
aux revendications d'autonomie régionale, et il n'est 
pas surprenant gue le probléme constitutionnel se pose 


aujourd'hui aprés cent ans d'expérience de cette 
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constitution ambigue. 

Comme il fut noté plus haut, une des raisons 
majeures qui nous parait nécessiter une refonte de 
notre constitution est le fait qu'elle fut promulguée 
alors que le Canada était une colonie de la Couronne. 
Notre constitution est un Acte du gouvernement impérial 
en faveur d'une colonie, dont le but était de promouvoir 
les intéréts d'un empire. Le préambule de cet Acte 
stipule en effet que son but est de développer la 
prospérité des provinces et de favoriser les intéréts 
de l'Empire Britannique (1). Or, 1'Empire Britannique 
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6. LES DROITS DES MINORITES. 


Certains éléments fortement minoritaires de 
néo-canadiens revendiquent des droits égaux A ceux des 
deux peuples fondateurs de ce pays au point de vue de 
la langue et de la culture. Ces prétentions, telles 
qu'elles sont formulées, nous paraissent excessives. 
Le Canada posséde sa constitution actuelle depuis prés 
de cent ans, et les néo-canadiens qui sont venus 
s'établir au Canada aprés la promulgation de cette 
constitution devaient connaitre nos lois et nos insti- 
tutions 6b accepier de. s'y conitermenr, duend ils, ont 
accepté de venir s'établir dans notre pays. 

Cela n'empéche pas qu'iils puissent former 
dans leur milieu des communautés ethniques ok l'on 
parle la langue du pays d'origine, ot l'on pratique 
sa religion et ot l'on est libre de conserver les 
moeurs et coutumes ancestrales. 


Cet apport contribue 4 la richesse de la 


pele 


(1) AANB.Préambule. 


mosaique canadienne. Cependant, la Chambre de Commerce 
de Sherbrooke est d'avis qu'il ne serait pas avantageux 
pour l'ensemble du Canada que l'on consacre par nos 
lois la parfaite égalité de toutes les langues parlées 
par les différents groupes ethniques gui forment notre 
population, mais elle favorise le fait que ces commu- 
nautés puissent étudier leur langue et la développer. 
Cependant, la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke 
est d'avis que les néo-canadiens doivent s'adapter au 
contexte sociologique du milieu canadien ot ils se sont 
établis et apprendre la langue officielle dominante de 


ce milieu. 


hie LE NOUVEAU MONDE. 


En venant s'établir au Nouveau-Monde, les 
Espagnols, les Portugais, les Frangais, et plus tard les 
Anglais, les Irlandais et autres immigrants européens ne 
voulurent pas s'expatrier tout a fait, mais bien plutot 
ils voulurent implanter en Amérique leur religion, leur 
culture, leurs modes de vie, et l'on constate ce fait 
dans leur mode d'établissement, leurs lois, et parti- 
culiérement dans les noms qu'ils donnérent & leur 
nouvelle patrie : Nouvelle-France, New-England, New- 
Amsterdam, New-York, Nouvelle-Orléans etc.., et dans 
les noms de leurs villes. C'est en somme une nouvelle 
Europe qu'on voulut fonder en Amérique. 

En 1871, trois ans aprés l'adoption de 1'AANB, 


les francais formaient 31% de la population du Canada, 
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en dépit d'une forte migration britannique et de celle 
de nombreux loyalistes américains, et aussi malgré la 
perte de milliers de Canadiens de langue frangaise qui 
émigrérent aux Etats-Unis pour y chercher meilleure 
fortune. 

La Constitution de 1867 ne pouvait que 


Sanctionner le fait francais au Canada. 


om LE BILINGUISME ET LE BICULTURALISME. 


Une langue est le véhicule d'une culture. 
C'est au moyen de la langue parlée et écrite que l'on 
communique ses pensées et ses sentiments, que l'on 
transmet la science et l'expérience. 

Si l'on veut qu'un plus grand nombre de 
Canadiens participent & l'héritage des deux cultures 
qui sont notre patrimoine commun, il importe d'abord 
qu'ils deviennont bilingues. Et surtout dans les 
relationeg CuUotLdlennes, 31. Lome yeut veeinent aque hes 
Canadiens de langue anglaise et de langue francaise 
aient des contacts humains plus fraternels et plus 
intimes pour mleux sé comprendre et s'estimer, ib 
importe.q~u'ils @evienncnt brtineues'. 

Il reste & savoir jusqu'éa quel degré et 
selon quels moyens il est possible de réaliser ce 
désir. Dans un autre paragraphe, nous exposerons ce 
que la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke estime 
pouvoir @tre fait dans ce domaine. 

Une culture peut se définir comme étant 
l'héritage des biens spirituels et intellectuels, 
les fagons de vivre et les modes de pensée transmis 


par la famille, l'éducation, le milieu social, aux 
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générations succesives & travers et par le moyen des 
traditions, des institutions et des lois. Une culture 
comporte divers éléments de valeur différente, tels 

que la foi religieuse, la longue, les sciences et les 
arts, les institutions politiques et économiques, le 
folklore et les traditions artisanales. Elle est le 
résultat d'une civilisation particulitre, de 1'évolution 
d'une société humaine ayant partagé, au cours de 
générations succesives, une histoire et une vie commune 
dans un milieu donné. Ajoutons qu'une vraie culture, 
bien que n'étant jamais statique, posséde toujours des 
valeurs que la majorité considére comme essentielles & 
sa survivance et A ses progrés et qu'elle se doit de 
conserver jalousement. 

Notre Constitution de 1867 consacre 1'égalité 
fondamentale des deux langues et des deux cultures des 
premiers colonisateurs de ce pays. Ces deux cultures, 
la culture francaise ¢t la culture anglaise, se sont 
développées parallélement en Europe et puistrent aux 
mémes sources gréco-latines et & la méme foi judéo- 
chrétienne les éléments de leur humanisme. Elles ne sont 
pas antagonistes mais complémentaires. 

Nous ne sommes plus au temps des guerres de 
religion. Les états moflarnes doivent Consacrer le plura- 
lisme religieux et culturel, pour assurer la liberté 
individuelle et la paix sociale. Les réves d'hégémonie 
continentale de 1'éiément majoritaire, quel qu'il soit 
ou puisse devenir, doivent 8tre révolus & jamais au 


Canada si l'on veut lui conserver son unité politique. 


sige 
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9. CONNAISSANCE D*UNE DEUXIEME LANGUL. 


Si nous voulons que chacun des deux principaux 
groupes ethniques qui ont fondé ce pays garde sa langue 
maternelle, c'est-a-dire que le Canada demeure bilingue 
et biculturel, il faudra d'abord que chacun cultive 
davantage sa propre langue. 

Si nous devons étre deux princivaux groupes 
ethniques vivant ensemble sur le m@éme territoire, il 
faudra que chaque groupe puisse s'épanouir librement 
et garder son identité. 

Il ne faut pas se faire d'illusions, dans 
les milieux ok l'une ou l'autre des deux langues est 
fortement minoritaire, le groupe minoritaire est forcé 
d'apprendre la langue du groupe majoritaire et c'est 
souvent au détriment de sa propre langue. 

Les anglophones du Canada dans les régions ot 
ils sont fortement majoritaires n'ont pas éprouvé 
jusqu'ici le besoin ni le désir d'apprendre le frangais 
parce que les Canadiens de langue frangaise leur ont 
rendu la chose inutile en apprenant l'anglais. Dans la 
Province de Québec, bien que les Canadiens de langue 
francaise soient en forte majorité, ils ont du apprendre 
l'anglais parce que la minorité de langue anglaise 
contréle la majorité des offres d'emploi, et que la 
connaissance de la langue anglaise est avantageuse et méme 
nécessaire. 

Pour les raisons mentionnés plus haut, les 
ouvriers, commergants et professionnels, Canadiens de 
langue frangaise du' Québec, ont du apprendre l'anglais, 
mais ce fut, pour le plus grand nombre, au détriment du 
francais, d'otu le grand nombre d'anglicismes et de 


tournures de phrases qui ne sont ni frangaisesni anglaises. 
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Toujours au point de vue de la langue et de 
la culture menagée et en péril, l'on sait que, pour 
rester pure, une langue doit se développer 4 l'abri des 
influences extérieures, de la contamination d'une autre 
langue. Il faut cependant reconnattre que ce phénoméne 
est impossible & enrayer, mais l'on doit prendre les 
mesures nécessaires pour en diminuer les ravages, si 
nous voulons assurer la pérénnité de la langue frangaise 
et son rayonnement au Canada et en Amérique du Nord. 

Il faut, selon la Chambre de Commerce de 
Sherbrooke, que les Canadiens de langue frangaise 
prennent garde de ne pas ¢éder trop facilement A l'attrait 
et aux avantages d'un soi-disant bilinguisme dans le 
contexte actuel de 1l'Amérique du Nord ot la langue 
francaise est celle d'une minorité. 

Si les Canadiens de langue francaise parvenaient 
& devenir en grande majorité bilingues et que d'autre 
part, les Canadiens de langue anglaise n'avaient pas 
fait un effort similaire, ce serait la langue frangaise 
qui serait perdante et deviendrait sans utilité. 

Les Canadiens de langue frangaise ont du, par 
nécessité, faire la plus large part dans ce domaine du 
bilinguisme et méme aussi du biculturalisme puisque 
tous ceux d'entre eux qui sont devenus bilingues, en 
lisant l'anglais, ont pu prendre contact avec la pensée, 
les sentiments et la mentalité canadicnne anglaise. 

Les Canadiens de langue frangaise, croyons- 
nous, sont beaucoup plus nombreux, toute proportion 
gardée, & bicn connattre leurs compatriotes de langue 
anglaise que ses derniers & les bien connaitre. Les 
Canadiens de langue fran¢gaise ont besoin de la part de 


leurs concitoyens de langue anglaise, d'un effort de 
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compréhension supérieur 4 ce qu'ils doivent faire eux- 
mémes pour mieux comprendre et estimer les Canadiens 
de langue anglaise. 

Dans le but de faciliter ce rapprochement et 
cette compréhension qui sont une source d'enrichissement 
mutuel, la Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke considére 
que le réseau frangais de Radio Canada, radio et télé- 
vision, devrait s'étendre 4 travers tout le Canada, 
d'un océan 4 l'autre. De plus, le Canada francais 
pourrait former des professeurs de francais et de culture 
francaise qui seraient employés dans les écoles publiques 
et les universités des provinces & prédominance anglo- 
phone pour dispenser l'enseignement de la langue st de 
la culture francaise 4 travers tout le Canada. 

La Fédération des Colléges Classiques préconise 
que, sur_lé continent nord-américain et dans wn pays a 
majorité anglo-saxonne comme le nétre, l'on ne néglige 
pas l'enseignement de L'anglais, comme langue seconde, 
dans les écoles de langue francaise et plus particulié- 
ment dans la Province de Québec. (1) Réciproquement, 

il devrait en @tre ainsi 4 1l'égard de l'enseignement du 
francais dans les colléges anglais 4 travers le Canada 
tout entier. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke préconise 
que l'on favorise les échanges d'étudiants au stage 
secondaire et universitaire entre la Province de Québec 
et les autres provinces du Canada pour intensifier les 
contacts culturels et favoriser une meilleure compré- 
hension mutuelle. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke applaudit 
aux initiatives du genre de celle du Conseil Canadien 
des Chrétiens et des Juifs, ot des adolescents de toutes 
les parties du Canada viennent passer deux semaines dans 
une famille de langue frangaise avec un compagnon ou 
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une compagne de leur Age, aprés quoi ce compagnon ou 
cette compagne passera également deux semaines dans la 


ia 


famille de l'adolescent qui aura été regu au sein de 
la famille canadienne de langue francaise. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke est 
d'avis qu'il convient d'encourager dt de favoriser 
toute initiative de ce genre, dont le but consiste 4 
faciliter les échanges culturels et A améliorer la 


connaissance de la langue frangaise ou anglaise 


suivant le cas. 


10. LES ECOLES PUBLIQUES. 


En ce qui concerne l'enseignement de l'anglais 
ou du frangais comme langue seconde suivant le cas, 
c'est 14 une question qui reléve actuellement de la 
compétence de chaque province selon 1'AANB. Cependant, 
les minorités de langue frangaise des provinces autres 
que le Québec ont droit au méme traitement que celui 
reconnu et appliqué aux écoles de langue anglaise dans 
la Province de Québec. 

Nous estimons gu'il est essentiel A l'unité 
Canadienne que les minorités de langue frangaise aient 
partout au Canada des écoles publiques ot leurs enfants 
puissent faire leurs études en frangais. Notre nouvelle 
constitution devra pourvoir & l'obligation, pour chaque 
pro vinece,,c) actorde> ef.06 marnitenin des clagses.en 
francais partout ok la chose sera possible et exigée 
par une partie suffisante de la population. 

La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke est 
également d'avis que l'enseignement de l'histoire du 
Canada peut contribuer 4 unir tous les Canadiens dans 


un méme amour de la patrie commune. Pour ce faire, 
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il convient cependant que l'histoire soit enseignée 
d'une fagon objective et impartiale, et que les manuels 
d'histoire mettent l'accent sur les faits qui sont de 
nature & nous unir plut6t que sur ceux qui peuvent nous 
diviser. Les manuels d'histoire du Canada devraient 
6tre les mémes dans toutes les écoles publiques du 
Canada, et s'inspirer des m@mes principes en ce qui 
concerne cette patrie, édifiée par l'apport des deux 
principaux peuples colonisateurs comme de ceux qui sont 


venus s'y é6tablir plus tard. 


sl We. LA CULTURE CANADIENNE-—FRANCAISE. 


Les Canadiens de langue francaise ont lutté 
pendant deux siécles pour conserver leur identité cul- 
turelie ¢ teur langue, “leurs Instiourvions eb. leur LoL. 
Ils constituent une entité culturelle originale qui 
dépasse les cadres géographiques de la Province de 
Québec. La culture de cette partie de la population 
canadienne posséde des caractéres qui lui sont particu- 
liers, qui se sont développés en terre canadienne, par 
l'adaptation aux conditions du milieu. Cette culture, 
trop longtemps stagnante et statique,; est aujourd'hui 
en plein progrés et aspire 4& son plein épanouissement. 
Les Canadiens de langue frangaise sont fiers de leur 
passé et de leurs réalisations, et désireux d'apporter 
un concours toujours plus grand & la prospérité et au 
prestige du Canada, mais ils souhaitent collaborer 
dans une atmosphére plus cordiale. 

Si les Canadicns de langue anglaise veulent 
consacrer la parfaite égalité des deux principaux 


groupes culturels non seulement sur le plan juridique 
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mais dans la vie canadienne vécue, au niveau de toutes 
les institutions, il faudra qu'ils apprennent & mieux 
connaitre et apprécier la culture canadienne frangaise 
et son apport dans le contexte canadien par les pion- 
niers de ce pays et leurs héritiers. Il faudra que, 

par l'étude impartiale de l'histoire du Canada francais, 
ils apprennent la part jouée par ces "premiers vrais 
canadiens" dans l'histoire de notre pays et par 1a 
quiils apprécient ce qu'une meillcure collaboration 
pourrait apporter dans L'avenir. Cet effort de meilleure 
compréhension est aujourd'hui plus urgent qu'il ne le 


fut jamais dans le passé. 


Lies. LES CANTONS DE L'EST. 


Tel que noté dans l'appendice attaché au 
présent mémoire, of nous citons guelques notes histori- 
ques concernant le peuplement des Cantons de 1L'Est, la 
population totale actuelle de notre région est de 
461,737 personnes selon le recensement de 1961, et 
cette population se répartit comme suit, au sujet de 


la langue maternelle 


population de langue anglaise ot yee 
population de langue frangaise 411,106 
autres 3,486 
soit % de langue francaise 89% 


oO 


95,410 personnes parlant les deux langues, soit 20.7% 

de l'ensemble de la population des Cantons de l'Est. 
oe ee es de 

70,000 personnes dont 81.9% d'origine canadienne 


francaise et 18.1 % de canadiens d'autre origine 


ethnique. 


pectic 





13% 


Presque toute la population de la Cité de 
Sherbrooke est bilingue dans le monde du commerce, de 
l'industrie et des professions libérales. 

Les Cantons de l'Est, croyons-nous, sont la 
région la plus bilingue au Canada. Cet avantage est da 
aux conditions de peuplement de notre région, dont nous 
donnons un apercu historique en appendice, et aussi au 


voisinage des états de la Nouvelle-Angleterre. 


Les relations entre les citoyens des deux 
principaux groupes ethniques sont aujourd'hui des 
meilleures, St Sur Le plaenm des cSstvres de Civisme ot 
de bien-@tre, la collaboration est totale et entiére. 

Les chicanes de race sont choses du passé et 
oubliées aujourd'hui. 

se basant sur ces faits, la Chambre de Com- 
merce de Sherbrooke estime pouvoir poser cette région 
en exemple au Canada tout entier, et elle estime que 
cette situation l'autorise & recommander l'adoption 


des mesures préconisées dans le présent mémoire. 


-o0o0- 


LA CHAMBRE DE COMMERCE DE SHERBROOKE. 


Appendice l.- 


Le peuplement des Cantons de l'Est. 


La région des Cantons de l'Est (Eastern Town- 
ships) fut arpentée en 1792. Elle comprend douze comtés 
une superficie de plus de 4,500,000 Acres et sa popula- 
tion actuelle est de 461,737 habitants - selon le 
Recensement en date de 1961. 

Notre région ne fut pas colonisée sous le 
régime frangais et fut longtemps laissée déserte aprés 
la conguéte britannique. On préféra garder comme un 
tampon naturel entre le Canada et les états de la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre en révolte. Et méme 1'immigration 
des loyalistes n'y fut d'abord pas encouragée parce 
que. lon craignait lL intiliration diiespions ou de 
traitres pouvant faciliter l'invasion des rebelles 
d'outre-frontiére. On sait qu'en 1775 des troupes 
américaines, sous la conduite du Général Arnold, se 
langérent & l'attaque de notre pays en y pénétrant par 
Mégantic pour aller rejoindre les forces de Montgomery 
devant Québec occupé par les Anglais. On avait donc 


lieu de craindre de nouvelles attaques américaines. 


Aprés le traité de Versailles (1783) qui 
consacrait 1s triomphe de la Révolution Américaine et 
l'indépendance des Etats-Unis, un grand nombre de 
loyalistes refluérent au Canada. Environ 10,000 vinrent 
se fixer dans les Cantons de l'Est aprés gue parvint de 
Londres en 1791 L'autorisation de les laisser s'y établir. 
Des townships de 10 milles de cété leur furent alors 


taillés par les arpenteurs. 


La vie de ces premiers colons fut dure et dif- 
ficile, le gouvernement se désintéressant de leur sort 


parce qu'il craignait parmi eux bon nombre de republicains 


coef hBee 


Appendice 2.- 


et de trafiquants de ces terres qu'ils avaient obtenues 
pour rien. La lenteur du peuplement des Cantons de 1'Est 
s'explique aussi par le changement qui s'opéra en 1800 
dans le mode de distribution des terres qui, au lieu 
a'étre octroyées & des groupes comme auparavant (depuis 
1792), le furent désormais & des particuliers individu- 
ellement. Et ce ne fut plus & des loyalistes, mais a 

des amis du Gouverneur, & des conseilleurs législatifs, 
& des sympathisants britanniques, en sorte que la 
colonisation de notre région devint une affaire de 


spéculation sur les terres de la Couronne. 


A partir de 1812, on intensifia 1'établissement 
britannique dans nos Townships. L'ouverture de routes 
& cette Epoque favorisa le peuplement et la mise en 


Valeur du Territoire. 


En 1831, Lord Aylmer, Gouverneur Général du 
Canada, fit une tournée d'inspection dans les Cantons 
de 1'Est et il estima que cette région pouvait recevoir 
500,000 personnes en plus de ga pepulation d'alors, 


qu'il évalue & 42,206 personnes, dont 4,240 catholiques 


et 37,964 protestants. 


En 1833 fut fondée la British American Land Co. 
qui ouvrit ses bureaux & Sherbrooke. Alexander Tilloch 
Galt, le futur pére de la Confédération, vint au Canada 
en 1835 et fut commissaire de cette compagnie de 1844 
& 1855. Le but de cette compagnie était d'ouvrir nog 
terres A la colonisation, que le lucre de certains 
profiteurs, favoris du gouvernement, avait laissé 
improductives. Blle s'efforea d'intensifier la coloni- 
sation de nos cantons par des britanniques, en sorte que 
les Canadiens francais n'y pénétrérent que lentement et 


difficilement jusqu'aux environs de 1850. 
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Appendice 3. 


En 1854, la vente des "réserves" du clergé 
protestant ouvrait quantité de terres & la colonisation. 
Quelques années plus tard, soit & partie de 1860, la 
population frangaise est égale, et elle devient supéri- 
eure & la population de langue anglaise en 1871, soit 
64.4% de la population totale. Raoul Blanchard (1) 
estime qu'entre 1840 et 1920, date ot les américains 
ont commengé & contréler sévérement l'immigration, au 
moins 100,000 francais des Cantons de 1'Est sont partis 
pour les Etats-Unis, et il estime 4 quelques 700,000 
le nombre de Canadiens de langue francaise qui ont 


quitté la Province de Québec pendant cette période. 


—-o0o- 


(1) Raoul Blanchard : Le Canada Francais ( Cotlection : 
"Que Sais-Je ?" - Presses Universitaires de France, 
Paris. 1964. 
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NO.: 740-240 
TITRE: CH 
AUTEUR: La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke 


Mémoire de 24 pages; 11 recommandations 
OS SS oS SS STS 
REMARQUES DE L*ANALYSTE: 


Méme si la Constitution canadienne ntfest pas ltobjet immédiat 
dtétude de la présente Commission, il est important qutelle stoccupe 
de cette question qui est a la base d'une bonne partie des malentendus 
qui persistent entre les deux groupes. 


Si les C.A. veulent consacrer la parfaite égalité des deyx prin- 
cipaux groupes culturels non seulement sur le plan juridique mais 
dans la vie quotidienne, au niveau de toutes les institutions, il 
est important qutils apprennent 4 mieux connaitre et apprécier ia 
culture canadienne francaise et son apport dans le contexte canadien. 





A _LtATTENTION DE LA RECHERCHE: 


reat hale de la population canadienne en 1760 et en 1871, pp. 5 
et 0. 

Recensement de 1961: la population des Cantons de 1'Est et de ville 
de Sherbrooke, p. 17. 

Le peuplement des Cantons de l'Est, appendice. 
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"Préambule" p. 1 


La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke: 


fondée en 1889; approbation du Secrétariat dtétat en 1931; 


550 membres individuels représentant plus de 425 membres corporatifs 


respect absolu du bilinguisme; représentation judicieuse dea 2 
groupes ethniques au sein de l*administration. 


I - "Interprétation du mandat de la Commission" p.1 (1) 


~ Ce mandat doit étre interprété dans le sens le plus large 
possible Wa 

- Devoir pour les membres de la Commission de tenir compte 
des moyens de communication, radio, journaux, etc. "en 
autant qutils dépendent des gouvernements et de leur 
compétence." p. 1 

- Les termes du mandat semblent consacrer implicitement la 
formule constitutionnelle actuelle; il nty a pas lieu de 
limiter les recommandations 4 ce cadre. 

II - "Objectifs visés par cette enquéte"™ p. 2 

- Favoriser le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme pour le plus 
grand nombre possible de Canadiens, tout en conférant a 
chacun des 2 groupes la possibilité de conserver et de 

reece 

développer sa langue et sa culture propres dans un milieu 
favorable. 

- Il faut, non pas tenter d*uniformiser les modes de vie, 
mais favoriser 1*épanouissement des caractéres régionaux, 
facteur dtenrichissement pour la culture d*un pays. (exemple 
de la France et de 1'Espagne). 

- Volonté dtétablir des relations entre les deux groupes sur 
une base de parfaite égalité. 

III - "Le malaise actuel, ses causes" p. 3 
-~ La Commission a été créée pour tenter dtenrayer les méconten- 


tements des C.F. résultant de l'Acte d*Union et de la 


Confédération. 


(1) Aprés le préambule, paginé 1,2,3, et les recommandations 
paginées a,b,c, la pagination recommence de 1 4 18. 
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- Elle doit aborder, méme si tel nfest pas son objet immédiat, 
le probléme de la Constitution et de ses amendements qui est 
& ltorigine de nos malentendus pour une grande part. 

- L'*A,A.N.B. faisait le partage des responsabilités entre les 
provinces et l'état central et garantissait ainsi les droits 
des 2 groupes. 

- Sont officiellement bilingues, le Parlement du Canada et ses 
tribunaux, le Parlement du Québec et ses tribunaux, et non 
le Canada tout entier. 

- Un des malaises: ltempiétement progressif du fédéral dans 
les domaines de juridiction provinciale; 

- empiétement qui va a ltencontre du désir dtautonomie des 
provinces,du Québec en particulier, qui, quoi qu'fon dise, 
n'est pas "une province comme les autres", 

~ 1760 ~ les C.F. forment une communauté structurée. Les 
traités lui ont reconnu des droits gue les faits n'ont pas 


toujours respectés; autre source de malentendus. 


"La Confédération" p. 5 


- but: "unir un immense territoire sous un seul gouvernement 
tout en conservant 4 ses parties leurs droits et prérogatives." 
- Les conflits Dominion - Provinces naissent en méme temps 
que la Confédération. (référence 4 Leacock) 
~ Nécessité de rapatrier la Constitution et de l*amender selon 
les besoins actuels 


- Drapeau distinctif, authentiquement canadien (1) 


V - PRapatriement et amendements de la Constitution" p. 6 


- Imposés par la situation actuelle, pour redéfinir les taches 
et les droits des provinces et du fédéral. Condition sine qua 


non du maintien de l*unité canadienne 


souligné dans le texte. 
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- Les mouvements de sécession de quelques provinces aprés la 


Confédération démontrent que 1'A.A.N.B. n'a pas satisfait 


les revendications dtautonomie régionale 


- Le Canada doit avoir sa constitution propre, et non plus un 


Acte émanant d'un empire en faveur dfune colonie. 


VI - "Les droits des minorités" p. 8 


VII - 


VIII - 


Caractére excessif des revendications des autres groupes 
ethniques. 

Les néo-canadiens doivent se conformer aux lois et institutions 
constitutionnelies du pays, ce qui ne les empéche pas de 
conserver, dans leur milieu, langue, religion et coutumes 


propres. 


"Le Nouveau Monde" p. 9 


Persistance du fait francais, en dépit de l*immigration 
britannique et américaine d*une part, de ltémigration des 
C.F. vers les Etats-Unis dtautre part. Fait que la Constitu- 


tion de 1867 ne pouvait que sanctionner. 


"Bilinguisme et biculturalisme" p. 10 


La langue; véhicule de la culture 

Nécessité du bilinguisme pour les Canadiens stils veulent 
participer aux 2 cultures 

Consécration par la Constitution de ltégalité fondamentale 
des deux langues et des deux cultures, lesquelles ne sont 

pas antagonistes mais complémentaires 

Les réves dthégémonie ntfont pas place dans les états modernes; 


Leur abandon seul peut assurer ltunité politique du Canada. 


IX - "Connaissance d'tune seconde langue" p. 12 


- Pour un bilinguisme et un biculturalisme authentiques, il 


faut que chaque groupe puisse s*épanouir librement et garder 


son identité 


- Ni besoin ni désir chez les C.A. des autres provinces d'tappren- 


dre le francais 
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Dans le Québec, pour des raisons en grande partie économiques, 

la majorité francophone a di apprendre l'anglais au détriment 

de la correction et de la pureté de sa langue 

- Une menace constante peése sur la langue et la culture 

frangaises; inutilité éventuelle de cette langue si le 
bilinguisme continue 4 étre pratiqué unilatéralement. 

- Nécessité que les C.A. redoublent dtefforts dans le seng 

du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme. 

Moyens a mettre en oeuvre; 

1 - ltextension a tout le pays des réseaux frangais de radio 
et de télévision; 

2 - ltenvoi de professeurs de francais compétents dans ies 
écoles publiques et les universités des provinces anglo- 
phones; 

3 - la multiplication des échanges d'*étudiants~entre le 
Québec et les autres provinces; 

4 - la multiplication des échanges culturels de tout genre. 

X - *"Ecoles publiques"™ p. 15 

. - Les minorités francophones des autres provinces ont droit 
au méme traitement, sur le plan scolaire, que la minorité 
anglophone du Québec 

- Ltexistence d*técoles publiques frangaises est essentielle 

a ltunité du pays. 

- La nouvelle Constitution devrait voir a ce que cette 

obligation soit respectée par les provinces. 

~ Nécessité de repenser l'tenseignement de l'histoire du 

Canada. Que les manuels soient identiques dans tout le 
pays et stinspirent des mémes principes. 
XI - "La culture canadienne frangaise" p. 17 

- le groupe canadien frangais: entité culturelle originale 

qui dépasse les cadres géographiques du Québec 

- Désir des C.F. de collaborer dans une atmosphére plus 


cordiale 
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- Nécessité urgente pour les C.A. de mieux connaitre la 
culture canadienne francaise et son apport au milieu 
canadien, "stils veulent consacrer la parfaite égalité 
des 2 principaux groupes culturels, non seulement sur 
le plan juridique mais dans la vie canadienne vécue, au 
niveau de toutes les institutions.” p. 17 

XII - "Les Cantons de 1tEst" p. 17 

~ Apercu démographique de la région et de la ville de 
Sherbrooke. p. 17 

- Cette région est probablement la plus bilingue du Canada; 
relation cordiale entre les 2 groupes, ce qui nous autorise 


a la présenter comme un exemple 4 lfensemble du Canada. 
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CONFIDENTIEL 


DOCUMENTS PREPARATOIRES 


Mémoire #: 740-240 


<< La Chambre de 
Commerce de Sherbrooke 


MONTREAL 





A. RENSEIGNEMENTS SUR L*ORGANISATION 
1. RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 


La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke fut fondée en 
décembre 1889 sous le nom de "Sherbrooke Board of 
Trade" et adopta son appellation actuelle en 1931. 
La Chambre de Commerce de Sherbrooke a observé 
l’alternance des présidents qui sont tour a tour de 
langue francaise et de langue anglaise. 


2. EFFECTIFS 


La Chambre groupe plus de 550 membres individuels. 
Ses membres se recrutent parmi les industriels, les 
commercants, les professionnels et les agents d’%affaires. 


3. OQOBJECTIFS 


i) Appuyer et développer un systéme canadien de gouvernement 
représentatif; 


ii) voir au maintien d’un vigoureux sentiment canadien; 
iii) stimuler l'économie 


iv) promouvoir la compréhension et des relations équitables 
entre le patronat et les employés 


4. PREPARATION DU MEMOIRE 


Le mémoire a été préparé par le président du comité chargé 
de 1*étude du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme, le directeur 
Denis Tremblay, assisté des membres du comité dont les 
noms suivent: 

Me Maurice Allard 

M. Edwin Echenberg 

M. Paui McKenna 

M. Herber A. Simons 
Il fut adopté par résolution unanime a la réunion du 
29 juin 1964. 
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B. 


~ 2 = Brief #: 740-240 


QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 


1. PROGRAM AND LIAISON SECTION 





Recomm. #2 


#6 


#7 


#8 


#.11 


pels 


general 


general 


(1) You recommend a new constitution whose objective 
would be “"permettre aux provinces la plus grande 
autonomie possible, compatible avec la prospérité 
du Canada tout entier”™. 

a) Could you be more specific? 

b) How much autonomy? 

c) What powers would be left to the central 
government, etc.? 


(2) Student exchanges between Quebec and other 
provinces. 
a) How should these exchanges be administered? 
b) What type of exchange is most effective? 
c) Would the Chambers of Commerce be prepared to 
assume responsibility for some exchange? 


Are you suggesting that certain aspects of 

Canadian history, like the Riel affairs, the 

conscription crises, etc. should be ignored in 

the teaching of Canadian history? 

b) Is it not desirable to have a regional or 
*national’ bias to history? 

c) How can we provide a uniform textbook? 


(4) Can you suggest methods by which English Canadians 
ei && 


could become more aware of French Canadian 
culture? 


(5) Example of "La bonne entente" in the Eastern 
townships. Could more be done? 


(6) You state that the Eastern Townships is the most 
bilingual area of Canada,.and yet on page 17 
you point out that only 20.7 of the population 
speak both languages. 
a) Is this satisfactory? 
b) Of that group, the 95,410 bilingual persons, how 
many have French as their mother tongue? 


(7)a) Of your membership, what % is English speaking? 
b)Do you have any contacts with other Chambers 
of Commerce, such as one in Lennoxville? 


(8) It has been said that the main problem facing 
Quebec is economic (rather than constitutional 
or religious, etc.) What is your comment? 
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This brief ie submitted to the Reyal Comaission on 
Bilinguaiiem and Biculturelism by the Senior Protestant 
School Administrators of the province of Quebec. This 
Group or our predecessors has been meeting informally 
for the past fifteen years, and comprases: Directors 
General of Schools, Supervisors of County Central School 
Boards, Superintendents of Schools and Supervising 
Prineipala and assistants to the above; who oversee the 
administration of the schools of the Lachute, Eastern 
Townships, and suburban areas suteide the control of the 


Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal . 


Our submission is limited to two main arean: ta) 
what are the Protestant Schools of Quebec doing at the 
moment to encourage bilingualism, and (b) whet are the 
barriers which sep.rate teachers of the two lenguage 
groups. We also offer some comments on the use of media 


of mass communication in the encouragement of bilingualiam, 


The Provincial System of Education 





The development and operation cf the public achool 
system of Quebec isa described in some detail in Volume 7 
of the recent report of the Royal Commission of Enquiry on 
Education in the Province of Quebec, with which your 
Commission is, no doubt, familiar. We draw attention te 
the fact that the system is divided om a confessional, not 
on a linguistic basis, Generally speaking, English is the 


languege of instruction in the Protestant system, French in 
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Page Esco 
the Roman Catholic. Both systems including minorities 


who receive inatruction in the other official ianguage. 


It must also be noted that the curriculum of the 
schools under our jurisdiction is oriented toward 
university entrance, Though such subjects as Home 
Economies and Industrial Arts are offered, they are 
not only available to a relatively small minerity of 
pupils but they alse lack the prestige of the matriculation 


subiecte. 


Course of Study in French 


The curriculum for all Protestant Schools is laid 
down by the Protestant Committee of the Council of 
Education. Pupils begin the formal study of Srench in 
Grade IiI and the following time allotments are obligatory 


in elementary classes where the emphasis ig upon oral 


WORK o 
Grade ye L¥ ¥ Vi yiItl 
No. Minutes 

Weekly 100 150 150 156 i50 
Cral 1008 100s 100% 75% 75% 
Written 25% 25% 


In the High school grades, VIII to XI, all pupils must 
page in French if they are to be promoted. The normal 
time allotment is two hundred minutes per week. Two 
examinations are required, one oral the other written, 
and each is valued at one hundred marks. Extra-prowincial 
pupils entering Quebec high achools are exempt from this 


requirement, being permitted to sudstitute history and 
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cna other paper for French. In most cases, however, 


they are required to audit French classea. 


It must be emphasized that the study. of French is 
cbligatory in Grades ITI to XT of the Protestant system, 
In order to achieve a uniform standard of preficiency 
in oral French, 211 classea in Grade XI and most in & 
are tested by travelling examiners, who have access to 


the teacher's estimate of each pupils abiliity. 


Variations in the Prench Course 





& mumber of schocl beard areas have expanded the 
atudy of French beyond the minimum requirements of the 
provincial curriculum, We include two examples. 

The West Island School Conmmissien haz undertaken 
the following experimental programs: 

a} Thirty pupils now in Grade Vi in Cedar Park 

School have, since September 1962, been taught 
all subjecte except English and Science in 
French. Yhia is the third group of children 
to follew such a program. The two previous 
classes were, however, smaller; they contained 
only twenty pupils. Results attained with 


thirty pipile are good, well worthwhile. 


b) Four Grade VI classes and four Grade YII are 
being taught Geography in French. This ie an 
increase over laat vear when enly one Grade VWI 


and two Grade VII classes followed this program. 
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co) Two Grade VIII and two Grade IX classes are 
studying History in French. This is an 


Ancrease of one class over last year. 


‘d) Six Grade VIII, three Grade IX, three Grade X, 
and three Grads XI classes are receiving 8 


partly sccelerated, partly enriched program. 


The Chambly County Protestant Central School Board 


has encouraged the following variations: 


a) Since September 1959, French has been taught 
in all Grade I and II classes. 

b) Enriched courges in French were begun at the 
Grade VIII level in September 1959. These 
courses involved the teaching of French 
entirely in that language rather than by 
translation, and the teaching of ona other 


subject, e.g. History, in Grade X in French. 


2 
Sad 


fhe possibility of teaching a variety of subjects 
jin French in the primary and elementary grades 


is currently under atudy. 


These two examples do not exhaust the list o2 programs 
that might be mentioned. Similar activities are underway 


in the Sherbrooke, Lake of Two Mountains and other areas. 


Since most of these programs are of relatively recent 
inception, there has been, as yet, no odjective assesament 
of their success. There is, however, no doubt hak there 
has been an improvement in the pupiis! proficiency in 


spoken French. 
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Any school commissicn which contemplates varities 
is faced with one mejor problem, that of finding teachers 


competent to give instruction in French. 


Linguistic and Cultural Differences 


Because the French Protestant pormlation of the 
province is widaly seattered, this group faces a part= 
icularly serious preblem, If parente wish to have 
their children instructed in their mother tongue, they 
must attend Roman Catholic schools, conversely, if they 
wish to enro] their children in Protestant schools, they 
must prepars to have them instructed in English. Yery 
few off<isiand commissions are in a position to meet the 


cultural and linguistic needs cof this minority. 


The children of moat Jewish parenta attend Protestant 
echools., Here again there may be a conflict between the 
cultural backgrourd of the home and the school, The only 
concession mate to thig growp is permission to observe 
certain religisus holidays as covered in Regulation Ix, 


of the Regulations of the Frotestant Committee, 


Measure of Contact 

Student athletice previdea the arez of majcr contact 
between the two groups; most hockey and basketball lsagues 
now include teams of both faiths and languages. Teachers 
of the two groups meet but infrequently, contact is limited 
te schcol operings and other formal occasions. The same 


may be said for the majority of school commissioners. 
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At the highest level, the Council of Public Instruction 
had not met in fifty-two years (1908-1960). There have 


been a few meetings since 1960, 


Difficulties Arising from the Dual System 
The staffing of French Protestant classes, where 


gufficient children may be gathered, is a major problem, 

since most French Protestant teachers prefer to act aa 
specialists in English achools, The small numbers necessitate 
ungraded classes which do not assure the equality of 


opportunity which ie deairable, 


In many areas the schools operated by the minority 
are inefficient in terms of optimum use of apace and 
facilities. Again, the fields of study open te pupils 
are limited, since smell scumbers permit of oniy a minimure 
program, One area in which co-operation would be ben- 
eficial is that of the conveyance of pupils. Economies 
might be effected, with a saving of public monies, and 
the informal contacts between pupils of the two language 
groups could be of value, Complications arise here, 
however, since few Roman Catnolic and Protestant school 
municipalities are ceonterminous, The concept of la cité 
des jeunes offers the promise of shared facilities, which 


may @liminate some of these probleme. 
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Mass Mediz of Communication 

Qur group has neted the inclusion from time to time 
of French phrasea in the television programs aimed at the 
pre-school age child, e.g. Johnny Jellybean, Romper Room, 
etc, We feel atrongly that this procedure should be 
encouraged and that the same thing should be done on the 


French network in English. 


Recommendation 
That the practice of including French phrases in 


English programs of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
be encouraged and similar proceedures be developed with 


English on the French network. 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 


"Our submission is limited to two main areas: (a) what 
are the Protestant Schools of Quebec doing at the moment to 
encourage bilingualism", (par. 5-7) "and (b) what are the 
barriers which separate teachers of the two language groups". 
(par. 8-10) "We also offer some comments on the use of media 
of mass communication in the encouragement of bilingualism." 
(par. 11-12) 
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ATT.2 RESEARCH 
- course of study in French in Protestant Schools - Pe 2-3 
- variations in the French Course - p. 3-4 


- problem of the French Protestant population in Quebec - p. 5 
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SUMMARY 


The Author: the Senior Frotestant School Administrators of 
the Province of Quebec. 

-"This Group or our predecessors has been meeting informally 

for the past fifteen years, and comprises: Directors General 

of Schools, Supervisors of County Central School Boards, 

Superintendents of Schools and Supervising Principals and 

assistants to the above; who oversee the administration of 

the schools of the Lachute, Eastern Townships, and suburban 

areas outside the control of the Protestant School Board of 

Greater Montreal." (par. 1) 

The Provincial System of Education? .....c0c50.s Ps 1 

-~ the system is divided on a confessional, not a linguistic 


basis. 


Course of Study 18 French? 10.42. ites eaeas ve De 
- Protestant Schools have compulsory time allotments for the 


teaching of French from grade III to XI - (STATISTICS p. 2) 


Variations in the French Course:...+issesesae Ps 3 

- Certain school board areas have expanded the study of French 
beyond the minimum requirements of the provincial curriculum. 
Certain subjects were taught in French. (two examples given: 

the West Island School Commission -- and -- the Chambly County 
Protestant Central School Board). Up to now, the results noticed 
were an improvement in the pupils’ proficiency in spoken French. 
However, difficulties in finding teachers competent to give 


instruction in French. 


Linguistic and Cultural Differences:......... p. 5 


- Because the French Protestant population of the province is 
widely scattered, this group faces a particularly serioug 
problem. They have very few French Protestant Schools. Same 


problem exists for Jewish population. 
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Measure of UGB UE Gt ota esa bk e Swe es oh we eee oeeoee oe pe 
- Little formal contact exists between groups of different 


faith and language Most contacts are made in student athletics. 


Difficulties Arising from the Dual System:........00+-0. Pp. 6 

- French Protestant teachers prefer to act as specialists in 
English schools. 

- Little contact between pupils of the two languages. 

- The concept of "la cité des jeunes" offers the promise of 


shared facilities, which may eliminate some of these problems. 


Mass Media of. Communi CAULON: , .2c~ > ots o> ee She mecceekee De 7 
~ Inclusion of French phrases in the television programs aimed 
at children, should be encouraged. This should also be done 


on the French network in English. 
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Royal Commission on Bilingualism, © > ys Wirnipeg, July 10,1964 
Ottawa. ye 
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Dear Sir, 


one Without previous notifigation I take herewith the liberty to present this 
rieiI. 
Who's Who 


I'm Ukrainisn Catholic priest, born in Lwiw, Western Ukraine, November 
2nd 1899.Ordained I came to Cenada in September 1928 and since than I work constantly 
for my chirch. On the side-line I like poetry end poetry likes me. I) Canada is my 
homeland now and forever. In order to appreciate Cec-de you have to love Canada.This 
is why I write this brief. 


ome Befinitions 


Culture from letin "cultivare" means for me the cultivation of spiritual 
values.Cultivation of materiel values I call civilization.They are two, quite separa- 
te and distinguishable values which in current of events intermingle and depend on 
each other. 

Lingua meens to me a wey of articulate spiritual expression which is pecutifr 
liar only to humen beings, bestowed by God with power of spirit end denied to other 
creatures. 

As you see, I'm idealist and proiess the priority of spirit over matter. 
Prioritv means here domination end :ule as well. 


Freedom 


The most precious gift grertsa by God to humen beings is freedom.Free spi- 
rit leads free body to highest achievements in civilization end culteure.By freedom 
I mean acting according to the cntegories of moral law proclaimed by God and unpro- 
claimed but instant in natural law, common to all peoples everywhere. To deny it or 
suppress means slavery.Ensleved spirit means degradation of human beings.No culture, 
no civilization can endure it.They perish peace by peacesHuman race cen annihilate 
itself in this menner, running straight to ¢blivion.Even tyrants in order to preserve 
themselves sallow but just a shedow of liberty. 


Canada 


New, vigorous, beautiful and growing country is based on freedom, neturel 
law and God commandments.Our culture is expression of our spiritisl aspiretions.As 
we are one nation of several different raciel segments, our aim is to ores r-e,pro- 
tect, foster and bring to perfection the whole and all its componerts."o suppress 
any part by degrees or deny for it what's necessary for growth wovld be urvorthy and 
unbeerable tyranny.No nation under God can do it unpunished and not perisu.This is 
the. root of present day all over world troubles which threaten to engulf us in etomic 


onnihilation. 
Ukrainians | 


Ancient venereble clans of Sermethis& came to Cenada in I89I with errivel 
of We Elyniak end settled mostly the Western steppes. We had been poor in moterinl 


essa eeeaneeoaseconesreneeren~ 


I) The Ukreinian Poets, Toronto 1963, pe488 
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riches, but rich in spirituel.We hed teith end culture.We beleive in God end ell mo- 
ral values unsepereble from Christicn religion. We have our own language, songs,mu- 
sic, dances, psintings,sculpturc, culinary wey, X-mas, Foster, wedding and funerel 
customs.They are dictinct and unique, because God crested us that wey end no imitedi 
tion, no substitution cen replece it in eternity.They sre rich, beeutiful, splendid. 
They enrich otr freedom end consequently our nationel culture. To deny them what(s 
necessary for their well-being or to suppress them under whatever manner, would be 
tyreanny.eAnd tyrenny now and here is something unthinkoble in Canada. 


Conclusion 


Therefore in the holy neme of God, in the n-me of Canadian freedom, in the 
neme of highest idesls of menkind, in the name of culture end civilizetion itself, 
Ukreinien language in Cenada must be preserved, protected by lew of lsnd, admitted 
to schools end institutions of learning, to media of spirituel communicstions, such 
ps radio, television, pepers, perfected and not ennihilated. 


One Objection 


Some say : In I867 Ukreiniens had not been psrtners to Confederation. 


Answer 


True, #8 1867 concerns. 
But in I9I4 and 1939 Ukrainisns peid with blood for Confederation in order to 
protect it and preserve. 


What's more. 
We are ready even to-day to sacrifice everything we possess, even our lives- 


in order to protect and preserve Confederation. 
Is it not enough ? 


sent Situation 
— — , ; 
"ere is very little of Ukrainian lenguage in public schools of Canada.Some 
people forgot that in beginning of this century we hed Ukrainian Normal School in 
Brendon, Manitoba end Ukreinien Primary, printed by our Government and used in pub- 


\Y lic schools of Manitoba. 
/ Now - we have very little radio programmes on CBC and next to nothing on te- 
levision. 
Why ? 20! 
Is it » silent conspiracy to prepare and await the daath of Ukrainien len- 


I 


guage ? Are Canadian Ukrainiens second or third class citizens unworthy for their 
millions of dollars in taxes to hear or to see their own cultutel achievements on 
CBC programmes ? Are four thousand soldiers of Ukrainian origin in ell segments of 
Canadian Armed Forces in last war who died for this country well-being and freedom 
of mankind and ere burried nll over the world battlegrounds - are they in vain ? Is 
the price of blood nothing by now when it comes to freedom, preservation end imple- 


mentation of Ukreinian culture in Cerada 2 
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Second Conclusion 


Cenadians of Ukrainien origin paid such a high price for being Canadians, tiey 
cherish Canadisnism so high and so much, that they can not by now be denied whet 
natural law and human decency request. Canada is our's and we are Canade's.We all 
and in all what we do possess, belong to Canada. And Canada as whole with Confede- 
ration and whet Cenada possess, bclong to us. 

This is only solution we may accept and will. Otherwise we would be unworthy 


human beings,which we are not. 


‘\ 


My Plea 


As one of may tiny human specks under the sun, I beleiwe in liberty in Canada, 
that Ukrainien lenguage will never perish here but flourish and beputify 2ll-Carm- 


dian culture for the glory of God and selvetion of souls. 
You gentlemen - have now this noble obligation to Canada and before Ged end 


vour own conscience to implement this plea and make it work, here and nows 





RESPECTFULLY, 


4 |/ ) ! 
iP ; / ih 4 a 4. / 

Reve Se Semczuk 

239 Brooklyn Str. 

Winnipeg I2, Man. 
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Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Winnipes,M 96 
Biculturelism, Winnipeg. & Winnipeg,Mey I8, 1965 


pear Sir, 


Introduction 
My first Brief has been presented to you on July IO, I964. 


: ¢ es F 
Since than I read many reports cde hat work and Briefs presnted by different 
groupse JI wish to compliment all those who take care end pay atténtion to your work. 


In order to supplement and may be help to clarify some statements I do herewith present 
my second Brief. 


Equality of all lanmuges 

Being created by God in the last instance all langueges are equel and beeuti- 
ful. Some are more used some less, some are older some modern. But all express wisdom 
of peoples and ages. All express music of soul and therefore all are worthy,veluabdle 
and aught to be preserved. We preserve danguege in home, in school, inchurch with the 
hepp of press, radio and TV. Being equal and worthy e1l lengusges deserve same treat- 
ment by state. Iusticia regnorum fundementum. This ancient iusticie or implementation 
of ius (right) means according to Aristotel : tribuat ius cuique suum. To render to 
each what is due to him. The languege is one of these values. Ukrainians in Canada 
being Canadians preserve their ancestral languageg, as duly given to them by their 
forfathers and treasure of culture. 


__Historical background of Ukrainian longuage 

One of the oldest among Slevs Ukrainien language dates from times immemorial 
and praises such unique treasures as Chronicle of Nestor (XI cent.), Codex Iuris - 
Ruskaia Prawda and heroic poem Tale of Thor's Army (Slowo o Polku, II85 ). Powist or 
Chronicle deal with ancient history, Codex with law and Slowo with contemporary songs 
and military expedition, animated my all forces of earth, water and heaven. 

In middle ages ‘krainian has been diplomatic language of Central and Eastern 
Europe, just as to-day is French. I will quot@only few examples. In the year I34I 
Lithuanian princes Keistut and Lubsert wrote a, permission for merchants of Polish City 


be é : x ee 
of Torun to travel and conduct business. It has°#ritten in Ukrainian. 


We heve » personal message of Khan Tokhtamysh to Polish king Jagiello from 
20 of May I393,written in Ukrainian. Tokhtamysh has been grandson of Gengis Khan and 
died 1407. He informs the Polish king that he ascended "the thron of great empire" 
end enumerates his victories. 

What's moree Even the Polish hierarchy with archbishop of Gniezno on top 
together with nobles and dignitaries assembled in Lenczyca not far from Beltic See 
wrote to Moldavian Wojewoda Stefan (present day Romania) an epistle in Ukreinian on 
I3 of December 1433. All the Polish Hierarchy quot their nemes in Ukrainian, and nobles 
to. Ukrainian has been the language which they understood end used in Government of 
their affairs. : 

When in I6I9 Meletius Smotrisky, later archbishop,edited his Grammar - 
Gremmar became the mother of modern Slavic lenguages according to statement of kh 
Herasewycz in his Annales Ecclesiae of 1862. He states that modern Russian hes 6 
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fic 


formed and educeted on basis of that Grammar which Lomonosow used extensively. 


Therefore Ukrainian is not only ancient, but the languege of culture, dip- 
lomacy and science. The same language preserves our Church till now and this lenguag 
brought here to Canada our first settlers in IS9I. This langauge is spoken age st by 
thousands in Canada - but rejected and pushed eround in Canadian schools, on redio 2 d 
TV programs. To introduc? this language as matriculation on Wenitobda pay ox es rey had 
to stage debate in Manitoba legislature just lately and it showes now difficult it 


for Ukrainian to survive in Manitoba. 
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Tt is common when children stert Ukrainian parish school that some teacher from 
the Public school will call one of the perents and tell them, quit, or else. They gi 
for reason that child is behind in Public school on account it frequents Ukrainian 
schoole To many times I heard it from parents. 

There are nohe of Ukrainian spoken progrems on CBC and when you inquire, you are 
+old that so many thousend listen to English progrem, therefore Ukrainian program can 
not take place. This explanation implies thet U«rainian program is not good encugh to 
be listened and that people of Ukrainia descent who treasure their langeuge and would 
like to listen to Ukreinian program are not worthy enough to have such progrem. But in 
Winnipez alone there are and live 53,618 Ukrainians (as per statistics of T96Z) and in 
Manitoba 105,372 souls. In Saskathewan there are 78,851 Ukrainians, in Alberta 105,923 


Some sort of discrimination or integration ? 
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and in Onterio I27,9II. All these people, Canadians all, ere not worthy to have Ukveinian 
progrems of songs, dances, lectures and drama on CBC every week and the same hour ? Inte- 


gration of sll ethnic cultures in Canada is bedly needed right now. 

_Remedy 

“Ye have professionel Ukrainian theatre in Winnipeg, many good choirs, university 
professors, poets, scientists and lectures. But no radio programs, no TV programse 
If justice has to be foundation of states, and Canada as well, this state of affairs 
has to change. As Canadians we pay taxes same as others, go to war, if necessary and 
tn the last war over I0% of our population served in all armed forces of Canada. From 
these 10% paid with their life for freedom and justice in Canada. For your information 
I present Almonac of Canadian Ukrainien Soldiers (ed.1946 in Wpg)- 

Denying for Ukrainian language programs on radio CBC and TV will not wat foster 
Canadian gyrowth, nor help to consolidate our nation as whole. I may say this is great 
disservice to Canada. Justice can not be kicked around. Mad states which disregard 
justice are only bands of robbers according to Ste Augustine. 


Conclusion 


To built and promote our culture we need + I) Steady weekly programs in Ukrainian 


on CBC. ThaS¢ programs may be diversified - lectures, drama, songs, damces, music, all 
paid by CBC. 
2) Steady weekly programs on TV for children, adults and all classes of 


population, ladies, farmers, church workers, etc. Primary we need it for school education 


on all levels, from Kindgegarden to University. 


3) Introduction of Ukrainian in Public Schools of Canada from the first grade 


on where parents demand it and where there is sufficient number of children to attend 
such classess In this we shauld start in Menitoba and Praarie Provin&s first, school 
books wasnxpx being printed and curriculum supplied by Ministry of Education of each 
pravince. 


Such a program will stand as Sllustriuos example of Cansdian freedom and justice, 
inspiration for all nations of the world. And 1967 will be new Confederation of all Cans- 


diens in one state, under one flag, but many tongues and meny cu}tures to the glory og 


God and happiness of Canadians all. f 
ra, , bbaurlgn’ 


Reve Se Semczuk 
239 Brooklyn Ave 
Winnipeg I2, Mane 
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REMARKSOF ANALYST: 


This brief makes an impassioned plea for the preservation of the 
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Ukrainian culture and language in Canada. The Reverend Semczuk, 
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a Catholic priest born in the Ukraine, sees his adopted homeland, 


Canada, as a nation composed of different racial elements. To 
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suppress any one of these, or to hinder its ae and development, 
is to deny freedom, man's most precious possession, and to move 


towards slavery, degradation and finally annihilation. Therefore, 





in the name of Canadian freedon, of man’s highest ideals, of civiliza- 
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tion itself, the Ukrainian language in Canada mast be preserved, 
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protected by law of land , admit tted to schools and institutions of 
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papers, pe erfected and not annihilat sed. 
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True, in 1867 Ukrainians were not aoe ers to eS Ce ee but 
today, as in 1914 and 1939, they are ready to give their very lives to 
preserve that Confederation, and should not be denied "what natural 
law and human decency request." Yet the Ukrainian language is little 
used in public schools and there are few radio and television 
programmes on the CBC network. The Reverend Semezuk begs this 
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Commission's help to end this "silent conspiracy." 
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QUESTIONING OF WITNESS (iS) 


Pite ",.. Ukrainian language in Canada must be 
Conclusion preserved, protected by law of land, 


admitted to schools and institutions of learnin; 


“to media of spiritual communications..." 
e€, are you thinking of a province, like 





s Ukrainian or of all provinces? Including 
/the Maritimes where the number of Ukrainian 
* Canadians is very small? (P.E.I. 66; 

N.Osek, 7646 NB 379) 
Would you suggest that Ukrainian should be the 
second official language in Manitoba or other 
provinces? 


/ why? 


July 21, 1965 


Manitoba, where the second largest ethnic group 


In your brief there is no comment made in regard 
to the French fact in Canada. Would you tell us 
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B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS (8S 





Pies "... Ukrainian language in Canada must be 
Conclusion preserved, protected by law of land, 
admitted to schools and institutions of learning, 
to media of spiritual communications..." 
Here, are you thinking of a province, like 
Manitoba, where the second largest ethnic group 
is Ukrainian or of all provinces? Including 
the Maritimes where the number of Ukrainian 
Canadians is very small? ({P.E.I. 66; 
Noe serog.: Me by 3°78.) 
Would you suggest that Ukrainian should be the 
second official language in Manitoba or other 
provinces? 


In your brief there is no comment made in regard 
to the French fact in Canada. Would you tell us 
why’? 
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REMARQUES DE L*ANALYSTE: 





Ce mémoire ntest ni plus ni moins qutfun essai dtauto-définition., I1 
demeure entiérement marginal en regard du mandat de la présente 
Commission. Nous avons cru inutile dten faire l'tanalyse. 
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A L°ATTENTION DE LA RECHERCHE: 
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MEMOIRE PRESENTE PAR 


LES SCOUTS CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA 


A LA COMMISSION ROYALE D'ENQUETE 
SUR 


LE BILINGUISME BT LE BICULTURALISME 


This is the trail that the Scout shall know 
Where knightly qualities thrive and grow; 
The trail of honor and truth and worth 


And the strenght that springs from the good 
brown earth; 


The trail that Scouts, in their seeking, blaze 
Through the toughest tangle, the deepest maze, 
Till out of Boyhood the Scout comes straight 


To Manhood's splendid and high estate : 


(Berton BRALEY) 


Appel du ler juillet 1964 
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ENVOTI 


Most people know Scouting as a program of interesting 
useful things for boys to do in their leisure time. These boys 
learn the mysteries of Woodcraft, of First Aid, Swimming and 
Life Saving, of Outdoor Cooking and Camping, Map Making, Hiking 


and Citizenship. 


Scouting gives boys a chance to serve their community. 
Not "getting" but "giving" - not only "receiving" but giving back" 
something that shall as Baden—Powell phrased it - "make the world 
better because of our life in it". The real secret of success is 
in an attitude of mind : "Scouting is a great friendly brother- 


hood of boys and men, making for world peace". 


As we advance along the trail of Scouting we come to a 
wider understanding of what these three ideals imply and our re- 
verence for our founder increases with the years of our Scout 
life : Scouting knows no race or creed or class. Troops are 
found in Protestant Church, Jewish Synagogue and Catholic Parish. 
It is available both to farm and city. It serves the rich and 
poor alike. It carefully avoids political or commercial entan- 
glements. Scouting points out the way of good citizenship through 


service. 


So, we are faithful in our religious duties and we res- 
pect the convictions of others in matters of custom and religion. 
The important thing is to keep that fine spirit - to promote bet— 
ter cultural relations and a more widespread appreciatian of the 
basically bicultural character of our country. "Les Scouts Catho- 
ques du Canada" have to safeguard that contribution, in promoting 
bilingualism, "on the basis of an equal partnership between the 


two founding races". 
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A SHORT SUMMARY 


Three major divisions : 


1, Investigation concerning the facts. 
2. Analysis of the causes. 
3. Study of the remedies. 


1. Investigation concerning the facts : 


A. 


B. 


C. 


( its method 
Nature of Scouting ( its goals 
its means 


Nature of the Association 


( its three organizational divisions 
( its three territorial divisions 
( its three divisions according to age 


Demography ( four regions 
( thirty-two dioceses 
( twenty-five thousand members 


2. Analysis of the causes : 


The sources of Scouting. 

The priviledged position of Quebec. 
The religious aspect. 

The cultural and linguistic aspects. 


The relationship with English-speaking Scouts. 


3. Study of the remedies : 


Foundation of the Federation (Quebec, 1934). 
Recognition by the Boy Scouts Association (1935). 
Foundation of the new Association (Ottawa, 1961). 
Recognition by the Boy Scouts Association (to come). 


Future of the "Association des Scouts Catholiques du 
Canada" 
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1. ENQUETE SUR LES FAITS 


1. A. Ce quiest le scoutisme 

Selon la volonté de son fondateur, Lord Robert BADEN-POWELL, 
le scoutisme s'offre & nous comme une méthode de formation de la jeu- 
nesse aux points de vue physique, intellectuel, moral, social, civi- 


que et religicux. 


26 Ces aspects sont concrétisés en cinq buts précis : santé, 
caractére, débrouillardise, service du prochain et recherche de Dieu. 
Par voie de parallélisme, cing moyens principaux y concourent, plein 


air, plein jeu, équipe technigqio et engagement. 


3. L'Eglise catholique a assumé le scoutisme sans en changer 
les éléments de base. Au Canada, la Conférence Catholique Canadienne 
(C.C.C.) ou assemblée des évéques catholiques (ici, le secteur fran- 
gais) a fondé l'Association "Les Scouts Catholiques du Canada" telle 


que décrite sommairement ci--dessous. 


4. B. Ce quiest 1'Association 
Une filiale de la commission épiscopale de l'Action catholi- 
que et de l'apostolat laiic, réunie en un Conseil Général Canadien & 


l'Association des Guides Catholiques. 


5. Tous les scouts catholiques du Canada peuvent adhérer 
l'Association qui se veut essentiellement missionnaire. Ses membres 
prient pour l'Eglise, la paix, le développement du sens communautai- 


re et l'engagement qu'il comporte au service de la jeunesse du Canada. 


6. L'Association est dirigée par des responsables adultes dont 
l'action stexerce 4 trois niveaux. L'organe souverain qui oriente la 
marche du mouvement scout est le conseils les décisions de ce conseil 
sont mises en oeuvre par le truchement d'une députation qui constitue 
le comité exécutif; quant 4 l'application des principes et de la mé- 


thode, elle est confiée 4 des chefs scouts groupés en commissariat. 
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Te Ces trois niveaux de direction existent A trois échelons, 
ainsi existent-ils un conseil, un exécutif et un commissariat A 1'é- 
chelon national ou présidant 4 l'ensemble du pays. De méme, a 1'éche- 
lon régional, (le pays est divisé en quatre régions, comme nous le 
verrons bientét), ces trois niveaux président a chacune des régions. 


Enfin, l'échelon diocésain jouit des mémes structures fondamentales. 


8. Effort supréme de coordination et d'organisation, le scoutis— 
me s'adresse 4 trois catégories de candidats réparties selon 1'&ge de 
leurs membres en trois branches : la branche des Louveteaux groupant 
des gargons de neuf 4 douze ans, la branche des Eclaireurs groupant 
des gargons de douze 4 quinze ans, la branche des Routiers dont la 
premisre étape (Jeune Route) est consacrée aux 15-17 ans et dont la 
deuxitéme étape (Route afnée) est ouverte 4 ceux qui ont dix-sept 


ans et plus. 


oP La coordination et l'organisation s'appliquant 4 chacune des 
trois branches, 4 l1'échelon diocésain, régional et national. Pareille- 
ment, chaque échelon comporte les trois niveaux, c'est-a-dire le con- 
seil, l'éxécutif et le commissariat. L'Association est done fortement 


structurée et hiérarchisée. 


10. C. Démographie 
Le Canada a été divisé, en vue d'assurer une efficacité plus 


grande 4 notre action, en quatre régions. 


ll. L'un des régions, 1'Atlantique englobe les provinces mariti- 
mes; actuellement, le Nouveau-Brunswick seul constitue cette région 
et quatre juridictions diocésaines ont leur conseil, leur éxécutif et 
leur commissariat. Ce sont : Bathurst, organisé en deux secteurs 
(Restigouche et Pokemouche), et les diocéses d'Edmundston et de Monc- 


ton. 
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12. Le Québec, (la province de ce nom), en raison des structu- 
res antérieures de la Fédération des Scouts Catholiques et de sa dé- 
mographie particuliére, constitue la région la plus populeuse et la 
plus vaste, elle compte vingt diocéses od l'organisation scoute of- 
ficielle est reconme. Voici l'énumération, par ordre alphabétique, 
de ces diocéses ; Amos — Chicoutimi - Gaspé - Hauterive — Hull - 
Joliette - Labrador - Mont-Laurier - Montréal - Nicolet - Pembroke - 
Québec — Rimouski - Ste-Anne - St—Hyacinthe - St-—Jean - St-—Jéréme - 


Sherbrooke ~— Trois-Riviéres - Valleyfield. 


bh L'Ontario, (la province de ce nom), constitue une troisiame 
région dans l'Association. La population scoute de cette région se 
répartit en quatre diocéses : Hearst — Ottawa - Sault-Sainte-—Mariec - 
et Timmins. Chacun de ces diocéses jouit d'une organisation scoute 
officiellement reconnue. Le sitge social de notre Association est a 
Ottawa : le chef scout du Canada réside 4 Rideau Hall n'étant nul au- 


tre que Son Exc. le Gouverneur Général Georges P. VANIER. 


14. Le Pacifique, désigne l'ensemble des provinces situées a 
l'ouest de l'Ontario : cette région est actuellement représentée par 
quatre provinces : le Manitoba (dioc&se de St-Boniface), 1'Alberta 
(dioc8se de St-Paul), la Saskatchewan (diocése de Gravelbourg), la 


Colombie canadienne (dioctse de Vancouver). 


15. La population totale des scouts catholiques -— membres actu- 


ellement affiliés - est d'environ 25.000. 
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2. ANALYSE DES CAUSES 


16 A. Les origines mémes du scoutisme 
A ceux qui ne connaissent pas trés bien les données historiques 
du phénoméne frangais au Canada et les réactions défensives de ce groupe 


ethnique, les propos suivants risquent de demeurer une énigme. 


a Que le scoutisme vint d'Angleterre constituait, de prime abord, 

une difficulté particulicre & son acceptation chez nous, meme alors que 

ce mouvement florissait depuis 1910 aux Etats-Unis. Les Canadiens de 
langue anglaise n'avaient pas & surmonter cette opposition sourde mais 
réelle. Ceux de langue francaise redoutaient que ltengouement des jeu- 
nes, en raison de l'uniforme distinctif et des activités de plein air, 
permit par ce biais une intrusion de certaines traditions et coutumes an- 
glaise dans notre jeunesse, I1 faut bien avouer que les divers organismes 
de direction et la terminologie compléte de 1'Association conservent, méme 
aujourd'hui, un air anglo-saxon manifeste. Premiére résistance donc par 


anglophobie, 


18 Oh, mais il y avait pis, le fondateur du scoutisme, Lord Robert 
Baden-Powell, était non sculement britannique mais de foi protestante. 
Sans doute n'en demeuraiv-il pas moins un homme profondément religieux, 
craignant Dieu, aimant son prochain, cela n'en faisait pas un catholique 
romain, Ses ouvrages devaient étre entachés de nombreuses erreurs. Si, 
d'aventure, certains profanes jctaient un coup d'oeil dans l'un ou l'autre 
de Ges livres, ils découvraient des dessins illustrant des douzaines de 
trucs.e. et des garcons dans un accoutrement ridicule{ Ca semblait une 


forme nouvelle, britannique celle~14, du "rousseauisme", 


19 Chez les plus audacieux, qui se risquaient 4 en lire les textes, 
(ils devaient étre bilingues), l'impression dominante variait d'un na- 
turalisme. poussé a un pragmatisme criant. Le naturalisme émergeait de 
cette prédilection pour la vie de plein air, la connaissance de la natu- 
re et la bonne santé. Le pragmatisme découlait de l'insistance soutenue 
pour l'acquisition d'une quantité considerable de trucs, d'habilités et 
de techniques diverses. Dans l'un et l'autre cas, la pensée de Baden—Po— 


well paraissait d'un terre-a-terre décevant,. 


20 B. Le _statut de privilege du Québec (la Fédé.) 
Ce deuxiéme titre donne, par lui-méme, & penser qu'il s'agissait 
d'une premitre et d'une fausse impression. Il fallut tout de méme prés de 


vingt—cing axs avons que le secutiame fut instauré au Quidec (1934). 
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21 Certes, diverses expériences et tentatives avaient précédé cette 
reconnaissance ( les éclaireurs canadiens francais): & Longueuil, 4 
Montréal, & Québec, & Sorel, & Victoriaville. Le milieu canadien frangais 
était entamé, des hommes d'Etat et d'Eglise encourageaient ouvertement ces 
essais. Dés ce moment, le scoutisme adoptait simultanément la langue et la 
religion de ce nouveau milieu, le frangais et le catholicisme. Sans trans-— 
former substantiellement le sens et la portee de la terminologie ( de langue 
anglaise) créée par le fondateur, ce nouveau groupe emprunta, pour une lar- 
ge part, le vocabulaire scout adopté en France et en Belgique, il le fit avec 
souplesse et liberté, Autre point digne d'intérét, une attention évidente 
a introduire les hauts faits historiques de notre groupe ethnique et 4 en- 
richir le répertoire scout des plus belles pieces de notre folklore, cela 


donna un visage tout neuf au scoutisme qui devint, du coup, sympathique. 


pe Surtout, au moment ot la Fédération de la province de Québec, offi- 
ciellement catholique, fut reconnue par le Conseil général canadien, le 
scoutisme rallia un bon nombre d'thésitants et méme de personnes antipathi- 
ques. Il serait trop hatif et loin de la vérité de conclure que toutes 
les résistances avaient vécu. Ni le fondateur, ni ses représentants, ont 
objecté quoi que ce soit 4 l'instauration d'un scoutisme catholique au 
Québec. Les oppositions surgirent plutot du dehors et s'tattaquerent aux 


buts et aux moyens préconises, 


23 Beaucoup de difficultés furent soulevées relativement aux buts du 
scoutisme, d'aucuns estimant que les performances physiques et les centres 
d'intérét ludiques résumaient toute 1l'aventure, d'autres se déclarant d'a- 
vis que le service du prochain et la recherche de Dieu camoufflaient deux 
incuries congénitales du mouvement. lLa prédilection du plein air et du plein 
jeu, comme moyen a'édueation, prétait flanc a la premiére critique, la pré- 
dominance d'une vie d'équipe noyautée en patrouilles hermétiques et l'ap- 
prentissage de nombreuses techniques purement utilitaires jetaient 1'en- 
gagement chrétien dans l'ombre. Nous pensons que, de trés bonne foi, des 


gens de valeur ont pu s'y tromper, 


24 Cc. Liaspect strictement confessionnel 

Si le scoutisme, par lui-méeme, s'avérait d'emblée favorable 4 s'é- 
panouir dans un contexte strictement confessionnel, toutes les confessions 
religieuses, et la foi catholique notamment, n'ont pas souri d'un méme 
coeur a la proposition. A la veille d'une troisiéme session de Vatican II, 
ce concile marqué au coin d'oeccuménisme et de pluralisme déclarés, certains 
auront du mal & comprendre que l'orthodoxie doctrinale et la loi morale 
aient constitué deux pierres d'achoppement sur la route du scoutisme. Ce 
n'est pas que le Saint-Siege ou notre épiscopat, & quelque moment, ait pro- 


hibé la lecture des livres de Lord Baden—Powell ou ait défendu l'adhésion 2 
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son mouvement, mais tous pressentaient quelque réserve et une grande pru- 


dence... d'autant que l'apostolat latlc et bientot l'Action catholique 


spécialisée offraicnt aux fidéles les voies de l'orthodoxie indiscutée ! 


25 Ajoutons que la province de Québec et sa Fédération des scouts ca- 
tholiques n'allaient pas produire un précédent, plusicurs pays d'Europe 
avaient ouvert la voice. Chez nous, les cadres tout indiqués, les diocéses 
et les paroisses, formaient déja des entités dont 1'influence morale et le 
rayonnement étaient trop déterminants pour etre négligés. Aussi bien, na- 
quirent des fédérations diocésaines et des groupes paroissiaux un peu par— 
tout dans la province, A compter de 1935, lorsque S. Mn. le cardinal VIL-— 
LENEUVE, au nom de 1'épiscopat québecois, agréa officiellement la Fédération 
provinciale, l'expansion du scoutisme connut un nouveau départ. Im vingt- 
cing ans, le scoutisme fut agréé dans autant de dioceses (25) de la Fédé- 
rations la réponse de 1'épiscopat de langue frangaise n'teut rien d'équivo-— 


que. 
26 Dd. Liaspect_culturel et linguistique 
Lorsque fut fondée la Fédération des scouts catholiques, puis 1'Asso- 


ciation des scouts catholiques du Canada, il saute aux yeux de tout obser- 


vateur avisé que la confessionnalité n'était pas seule en cause. Les va- 


leurs culturelles et linguistiques étaient étroitement aces dessein des 
fondateurs,. 
27 Tls considéraient, a juste titre, que la langue et la culture d'un 


groupe ethnique ne s'épanouissent pleinement et librement que dans une am= 
biance priviligiée. Les lois sociologiques, établies sur 1'évolution pa- 
tiemment observée des populations humaines, ont démontré que des conditions 
mésologiques sont nécessaires: telle population doit employer spontanément 
et quotidiennement sa langue maternelle, cette population constitue un 
groupe fortement homogéne et bien organisé, une législation précise et ri- 
goureuse protege la langue maternelle de cette population tant auprés de 
ses propres membres que dans l'apport de populations diverses @ sa vie pu- 
blique. Sous cet aspect, notre Association a obtenu un statut et a protégé 
son héritage francais d'une facon peut-etre plus parfaite que la province 


qui 1l'a vue naitre. 


28 Alors que la province de Québec a adopté jusqu'a tout récemment 

une attitude plutot conservatrice et isolationniste, notre Association a 
sans cesse milité pour jouer ses coudées franches et n'a pas discontinué 

de parlementer en pressentant et prévenant son homologue de langue anglaise. 
Nous pensons avoir bénificié, & plus d‘un titre, des apports de l'autre 
groupe ethnique et des traits distinetifs burinés par Baden-Powell dans le 


rn 


contexte britannique, eux des notres gui ont séjourné quelque peu en 
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milieu anglo-saxon et qui connaissent un brin le patrimoine culturel ct 
humaniste de ce groupe ethnique, ceux-1a sont en mesure d'apprécier plus 


justement les aspects divers et sélects que le scoutisme nous en a légués, 


29 Il va de soi que les Louveteaux et les jeunes Eclaireurs de nos pa- 
roisses exclusivement francgaises sont mal désignés pour discerner et appré- 
cier ces traits d'emprunts. lLa plupart des jeunes remarquent, au contrai- 
re, les traditions et coutumes canadiennes frangaises ainsi que notre abon- 
dant folklore en danses et chansons. C'est bien normals notre Association 

a été fondée dans le but de les cultiver et enrichir, Nous aimons souligner 
le singulier mérite des initiateurs de nos camps—écoles ou camps de formation 
pour chefs scouts qui ont contribué pour une trés large part a inventorier, 

& implanter et & promouvoir de nombreuses initiatives inspirées de nos ori- 


gines et de notre histoire. 


30 Tout récemment, une insistance nouvelle et de nouveaux horizons ont 
revalorisé cet aspect culturel et linguistiques d'une part, la puissante 
contribution des pays francophones 4 la restauration de l'Europe, d'autre 
part, l'éveil et l'appel des nouveaux pays d'texpression frangaise un peu 
partout dans le monde. Dans le domaine scout, nous avons amorcé des échan- 
ges, nous avons engagé des dialogues, nous avons délégué des représentants 
et des chefs, & diverses occasions: jamborees, conférences, camps—écoles, 
missions, taches professionnelles. Nous voulons mettre 4 profit les possi- 


bilités que nous offre notre caractere frangais, 


31 E. Relations avec_le groupe _anglophone 

Notre homologue de langue anglaise (The Boy Scouts Association of 
Canada) n'a pas toujours entendu nos propos de la meme oreille. Naturelle- 
ment, les Eclaireurs canadiens francais n'ont pas engendré la Fédération 
des scouts catholiques sans douleurs ils auraient de la sorte devancés les 
progrés de l'obstétrique & une époque ov le recours aux anesthésiques é- 
tait la regle commune, Plus modestement, les groupements locaux s'emplo-— 
yerent @ donner le jour & un scoutisme d'inspiration catholique et fran- 
Gaise. Un regard retrospectif manifeste qu'ils y ont, par bonheur et par 


ténacité, assez bien réussi. 


32 In effet, l'Association des scouts catholiques du Canada est aujour- 
d'hui & un tournant., Tout récemment fondée, elle rayonne déja dans les 
quatre régions du pays et connait une expansion comparable & celle des pre- 
mieres années de la précédente Fédération. L'une des difficultés intérieures 
les plus graves réside dans le besoin sans cesse renouvelé de responsables 
adultes bénévoles et compétents, lL'un des points névralgiques les plus sen- 
sibles demeure toujours les relations * maintenir avec le groupe de langue 


anglaise. Il y a lieu de penser que le nouveau dialogue proposé par la cons-= 
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3. ETUDE DES REMEDES 


33 A. Bondation de la Fédération (Québec, 1934) 
Que la province de Québec ait obtenu, la premiére, la reconnaissan— 

ce du fait frangais et catholique, découle de ce double caractére, propre 

a la presque totalité de sa population. A n'ten point douter, cela repré- 


sentait un premier pas dans la bonne voie. 


34 La Fédération des scouts catholiques s'organisa en fonction d'une 


double structures elle créa les organismes homologues du scoutisme de lan- 
gue anglaise, elle y ajouta le role capital des diocéses et des paroisses 
en tant que milieux priviligiés de sa vie personnelle. Ce mode d'organi- 
sation eut pour effet de meler directement et obligatoirement la hiérar- 
chie @ l'instauration de la Fédération, il favorisa en outre de paroisse 
en paroisse la propagation et le solide établissement de groupes scouts 
mieux patronnés. L'influence en fut telle que divers diocéses, hors de la 


province de Québec, voulurent officieusement appartenir a4 la Fédé, 


35 —-B._, Reconnaissance _par_la Boy Scouts Association (1935) 

Ce qui aida sans doute le plus 4 la décision de la Boy Scouts As— 
sociation fut l'accueil et le séjour de Lord Baden-Powell & Québec en 
1935. Les rencontres du grand fondateur avec nos responsables latcs et 


religieux susciterent un mouvement irréversible. 


36 Ces rencontres permirent au Chef scout mondial de toiser la stature 
précocement vigoureuse et prometteuse du scoutisme canadien frangais. 
Qu'il suffise de rappeler qu'il ne quittat pas la province avant d'avoir 
signé, et pareillement nos représentants ainsi que 5. Em. le cardinal 
Villeneuve, les documents officiels de fondation. Le gouvernement de la 
province de Québec, de son coté, ne se contenta pas de légaliser l'exis— 
tence de la Fédération mais profita de diverses circonstances pour mani- 


fester son entier appui et son encouragement a la cause scoute. 


37 Notre Fédération fut enfin invitée 4 siéger au Conseil général du 
scoutisme canadien et le premier commissaire du Québec fut désigné au 
titre de commissaire provincial. C'tétait un précédent. Le geste marquait 
l'inauguration d'un scoutisme approprié & un groupe ethnique co-fondateur 
de notre pays. I1 ne fallut guere plus de 25 ans pour assurer et jeter 
les bases d'une Association nouvelle qui engloberait toutes les régions du 


Canada. 
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38 C. Fondation de _l'Association (Ottawa, 1961) 
Nous avons déja montré et souligné le role on ne peut plus actif 

de 1'épiscopat catholique (secteur frangais) pour la promotion du scou- 

tisme. C'est encore & l'initiative de la Conférence catholique canadien— 


ne que nous devons l'avénement de la nouvelle Association nationale. 


39 Le voeu formulé par la C.C.C. fut révélé au Conseil fédéral (réu- 
nion générale des commissaires et des aumoniers diocésains), & 1'assem- 
blee réguliére de 19603 il recut une ovation enthousiaste malgré les pas 
et démarches multiples et harrassants déja prévisibles. L'assemblée se 
déclara unanimement favorable 4 mener le projet 2 bien et désigne sur- 


le-champ des responsables officiels qui s'y emploieraient. 


40 Nous sommes redevables @ cette équipe, secondée d'auxiliaires choi- 
sis, des nouveaux cadres et objectifs de l'Association, La premitére par- 
les autres. Il va de soi que les changements apportés ne visent pas 4 mo- 
difier substanticllement les principes et les méthodes du scoutisme, ils 

veulent plutot offrir @ tous les canadiens catholiques et de langue fran- 
gaise la bonne fortune d'en profiter dans une ambiance qui leur soit pro-— 


pre. 


41 D. Reconnaissance de la Boy Scouts Association (4 venir) 

Nous aimons croire que l'Association de nos fréres scouts de lan— 
gue anglaise secondera de gaieté de coeur cette aspiration bien légiti- 
me, Malheureusement, nous avons conscience qu'elle a fait la sourde o- 
reille un assez long temps avant d'écouter puis d'entendre. A toute fin 
pratique, nous attendons encore la réponse officielle et des gestes po- 
sitifs. L'occasion présente est trop belle pour que nous négligions de 


redire notre détermination et notre espérance. 


42 Suivra la sanction royale du gouvernement canadien. Cette dernié- 
re démarche ne devrait présenter aucune difficulté particuliére dés 1'ins— 
tant ot elle sera conduite par le Conseil général canadien du scoutisme,. 
Incidemment , ltatmosphere a paru, un moment, assez favorable pour/ineti- 
ner & croire que la démarche scrait accomplie pendant la session en cours 
(juin 1964). Sans doute, devrons-nous patienter encore un peu, mais ga 
viendra et ce jour n'est pas loin. 

43 E. Avenir des Scouts catholiques du_ Canada 


Dans toute oeuvre humaine, meme dans celles de la jeunesse, il faut 
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compter avec le temps et sans lui rien ne s'achéve. De nombreuses 
années s'écouleront avant qu'un scoutisme catholique et frangais 

soit solidement établi dans les diverses provinces du Canadas nous 

ne voulons ni un record de vitosse ni un statut de privilége, nous ba~ 
tissons au rythme de nos ressources et nous exploitons notre patrimoine 


humaniste et culturel, voila tout. 


44 Prolongeant cette réflexion, nous proposons une seule recomman— 
dations "Chaque fois et partout ot cela est possible, que le groupe eth— 
nique de langue frangaise, co-fondateur de notre pays, soit habilité 4 
organiser, promouvoir et développer, toutes les institutions et socié- 
tés, en des structures et des modalités, propres & sa langue, @ sa cul- 


ture et A sa religion." 


45 Notre recommandation s'aligne parfaitement avec les deux textes 
juridiques les plus importants du siécle, le préambule 4 la Charte des 
Nations Unies et la Déclaration des droits de l'homme, Nous l'adressons 
a cette Commission royale comme attitude & adopter pour que notre pays se 
développe d'aprés le principe de l'égalité entre les deux peuples qui 


l'ont fondé et puisse meme Gtre cité en exemple & d'autres nations. 


La permanence des 

SCOUTS CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA 
est située au 

3425 de la rue Saint-Denis, 


a Montréal. 


Le 29 juin 1964 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED TO THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


) W Scandinavian Centre 
\] Co-operative Association 
pane Limited, 
y £) 600 McLeod Bldg. , 
) \\ . Edmonton, Alta. 
e -_ 
bi ater 
RB al 
“BR IE F® 
1) The Scandinavian Centre Co-Operative Association is a vigorous 


Socaety composed of Canadians with a Scandinavian background, which is 


open to any good citizen who is interested in Scandinavia. -Tke aim 
EN Te ah anon — 


of the Society is to preserve the best in our old Scandinavian culture 
and introduce it into our multi-cultural country, and to assist 
immigrants from Scandinavia to become good Canadians. The language 

of the Society is English, and we consider a Canadian who does not speak 


eet RS teers inn rTTNSED sen tttes eae RISA PERE L SLI IE TBE ON he Peer ey c 
English to be a second-class citizen ~ sire act he comes ie 


tates, 
Sie ee SN Ast te nS cry 


Scandinavia, Central ‘Europe ¢ or “French eer 
eT 
2) At the time of Confederation, Canada's population was fairly 


evenly divided as far as language was concerned. French was the 
diplomatic language of the world and considered just as important as 
English as a second language in the best educated countries of the 


worid. Th t fifty years, however, bave.cen 2 sreak change in this 


Situation, especially with _the United States emerging as World ee 
Number..One - English has gained tremendously at the expense of French. 
English has become universally used in commerce and science, so there 
is very little need for an English-speaking person to learn other 
languages. This places us in a very favoured position - as more and 
more stress must be laid on Scientific Research if our Western 
Civilization is to keep the lead it now enjoys. Some language study 
may be needed in connection with Scientific Research, but German or 


Russian is now more important than is French. We therefore feel that 


language study - other than English ~ should be APSAGP Ay and that the 


ee 


———— it co —— 
3) In the early days of Canada, some ears west, mostly 


in the service of the British, European and American trading companies, 
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but not many settled down. Most of those who did became absorbed by 
the native population. English-speaking Canadians, however, had the 
vision and initiative to colonize the rest of Canada. They were able 

to induce foreign capital to invest in Canada, and immigrants from 
many countries rallied behind them. Today three-fourths of Canada is 
English-speaking and multicultural. French Canada received practically 
no immigrants, as they did not invite them and had very little to 

offer them - their standard of living, education, etc., being lower 
than most of the newcomers. 

4) It was not until the beginning of this Century that a fair 
number of French Canadians moved westward. French Canada had become 

so overcrowded that the Church realized that, something had to be done. 
Therefore, it organized, financed and led a considerable number of 
colonists to the prairie provinces, where they endeavoured to establish 
solid French Canadian settlements centered around the imposing Church 
that was always built on arrival in the new district. They have failed, 
however, to keer English-speaking © Canadians out, and the eecicae ie 
generations are mixing freely with settlers surrounding them, and in 


_many cases inter-marrying with them. The result is invariably English- 
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speaking Canadians, so “in most of these settlements English overshadows 


French today, and French is doomed to disappear in a few more les iain print 


The following letter from the Edmonton Journal is if-explanatory; 


it speaks for the great majority of French Canadians in four-fifths 
/ 


‘ ¥ ‘ 
i i ‘ 
of Canada: ee" yah tam ane * 
ay ’ ‘ f M _ 
! # 
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Like Louis St. Laurent, Lionel Chevrier, and _- Ap gi 


others, I am a Canadian of French descent, not a ' 
French-Canadian. I abhor being tarred with the same hs 
brush as the Quebec Frenchmen. In Alberta, where we 

have some fine communities of people of French descent, 

we know of no discrimination, and can have the same 
opportunities as anyone else. None of us could be 

forced to go to live in Quebec, where they live as 


their ancestors remembered France 300 years ago. 
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Pas Oe 
Their average education is grade five, for which 
they can blame only themselves. The clergy in the 
parochial schools have a great deal of responsibility 
for the French non-integration, as they have always 
taught that if you lose the mother tongue you lose 
your religion: they should check in France itself and 
see where the blame can be placed. 
Only the French fanatics, politicians and so- 
called educators are falling over themselves and en-~ 
couraging Quebec extremism. 
Why didn't the Quebec French help France in 
the last two world wars? The rest of us Canadians 
did. Why weren't thousands punished for refusing 
to answer the army call-up during World War II? They 
were deliberately breaking the law." (End of letter) 
5) Scandinavian immigrants have played a leading role in the 
development of Canada. As a class they came well educated and with 
a good training in many trades and professions. Many were able to 
speak English, and the rest learned quickly. Coming from advanced, 
democratic countries and being willing to work and learn, they quickly 
became highly respected Canadian citizens. Agriculture, lumbering, 
mining, construction and fishing are the main fields in which Scandinavians 
have been prominent. 
6) You have possibly noticed that five Alberta Cabinet Ministers 
have Scandinavian names. This indicates the standing of Canadians of 
Scandinavian descent in our multicultural country. 


7) We stand for a strong, democratic English-speaking Canada, and 
a 





we feel confident that it will come in time. It is tmposaible for a 


SET TT pee ONO 


a 
small group to alter “ie garuee trend of progress. 
ee —* 


Respectfully submitted, 


7; 2 H.A. Hansen, 

: on behalf of the 

Scandinavian Centre Co~Operative 
Association Limited. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
BACKGROUND PAPERS 


Brief #: 780-808 


Scandinavian Center 
Cooperative Association 





EDMONTON 


A. INFORMATION ON ORGANIZATION 





1. MEMBERSHIP 


The Scandinavian Center Cooperative Association 
is composed of Canadians with a Scandinavian 
background. 


2. AIM 


To preserve the best in Scandinavian culture 
and to assist immigrants from Scandinavia to 
become good Canadians. 


3. HOW BRIEF WAS PREPARED 


No information 


B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS (ES) 
PROGRAMME AND LIAISON SECTION 


By ot 

para. l ",,..We consider a Canadian who does not speak 
English to be a second-class citizen - whether 
he comes from Scandinavia, Central Europe or 
French Canada." 


Q. 1 Pour eux, le Canada francais est-il une 
minorité identique aux Ukrainiens, 
Polonais et autres minorités aux pays? 
(Dtaprés leur critére de jugement, il 
y-a au pays 3,722,313 personnes qui sont 
des citoyens de second classe: 3,489,866 
ne parlant que le francais et 232,447 
ne parlant ni anglais ni francais) source: 
Recensement du Canada, 1961. 

Que pensent-ils des Canadiens qui ne parlent 
pas le francais? 


ee "We feel...that the”only place wheré~bilingualism 
para. 2 is needed is in French-speaking Canada." \ 

Q. 2 Quelle est leur définition du Canada 
frangais? Pourquoi le bilinguisme s’ap- 
pliquerait-il seulement au Canada francais? 
Comment concoivent-ils le Canada en tant 
que pays? 





-— 2 Brief #: 780-808 
Pp. 2 "It was not until the beginning of this century 
para. & that a fair number of French Canadians moved 


westward. French Canada had become so overcrowded 
that the Church realized something had to be 


done..." 
Pp. 2 ",,.and French is doomed to disappear in a few 
para. 4 more generations." 


Q. 3 Sur quelles données scientifiques basent-~- 
ils leur affirmation? 


p. 3 Q. 4 Do you consider the letter you quote in 

para. & your brief to be representative of the 
feelings of the majority of the French 
Canadians living in the West? 


eS "It is impossible for a small group (the French 
para. 7 Canadians) to alter the natural trend of progress." 


Q. 5 Ce petit groupe représente, selon eux, quel 
pourcentage de la population totale au pays? 
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NO.: 780-808 


AUTHOR: Scandinavian Center Cooperative Association Limited 


per H,. August Hansen 


Edmonton, Alberta 


Brief of 3 pages; no recommendation 





REMARKS OF ANALYST: 


Owing to its brevity this brief has not been summarized. 





Eayeer ae with the veut EE the U. Ss. as Sorte etek Mov ea ae one; 
therefore in language studies, French should hold the status of an 
optional subject. Bili ngualism should exist only in French Canada. 


"French Canada received practically no immigrants as they did 
not invite them and had very little to offer them = their standard of 
living, education, etc., being lower than that of most newcomers". 


The French speaking Canadians of the western provinces are 
slowly being assimilated. 






Scandinavians 1ave played a leading role in the development of 
Canada and most becawe highly respected Canadians == One should notice 
that five Alberta cabinet ministers have Scandinavian names. 


They stand for a strong English speaking Canadas, 


= aa 








ATT.: RESEARCH 


See letter to Edmonton journal covccct cocci cccovneteseecy Pos 
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"The Scandinavian Center Cooperative Association is ... 
composed of Canadians with a Scandinavian background ... the aim oo. 
is to preserve the best in our old Scandinavian culture and introduce 
it into our multicultural country and to assist immigrants from 
Scandinavia to become good Canadians ... we con Canadian who 
does not speak English to be a second-class Citizeno.. 
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Saskatchewan Federation of Home and School Inc. 


A BRIEF FOR SUBMISSION TO 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


The Saskatchewan Federation of Home and School is 


pleased to have this opportunity to present this brief. 


I. 


it. 


Nature of the Federation. 


l. 


The Saskatchewan Federation of Home and School, Inc., is 
a provincial affiliate of The Canadian Home and School 
and Parent-Teacher Federation, Inc. 

It is comprised of approximately 300 local Home and 
School Associations, with a total membership of 

about 17,000. 

The Federation and its affiliated associations are non- 


commercial, non-partisan, non-sectarian, and non-racial. 


Major Purposes of the Federation: 


In Company with the other provincial affiliates of the 


national body, the Saskatchewan Federation undertakes activities 


provincially and stimulates action locally directed towards aims 


suggested in the following Objects of the parent organization. 


To promote the welfare of children and youth. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To promote and secure adequate legislation for the care 

and protection of children and youth. 

To foster co-operation between parents and teachers in 

the training and guidance of children and youth, both 

during and after the school period. 

To obtain the best for each child according to his 

physical, mental, social and spiritual needs. 

To give parents an understanding of the school and its 

work, and to assist in interpreting the school in all 

its aspects to the public. 

To confer and co-operate with organizations other than schools 
which concern themselves with the care, protection and training 


of children and youth in the home, school and community; and 
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Page 2, 
with the education of adults to meet these responsibilities. 
8. To foster high ideals of citizenship and patriotism; and 
to promote, through educational means, international 


goodwill and peace. 


III. Motivation of this brief: 

Stated briefly, the raison d'etre of all Home and School 
organizations at every level is concern for the best development 
of all children and young people. They seek to help establish 
and maintain in Canada the kinds of conditions that will ensure 
such development. Conditions for learning and growing must be 
right at every level,- local, provincial, and national. They 
cannot be right if divisive forces are permitted to undermine the 
unity essential to effective effort. This brief is submitted in 
the hope that it may contribute, even if only in a small way, 
to a better understanding of the feelings of Saskatchewan residents 
with respect to some of the issues raised by the Commission, issues 


which seem to strike at the very root of Canadian unity. 


IV. Procedure followed by the Federation: 

1. In March, 1964, the member associations of the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Home and School were invited to engage in a survey 
of Saskatchewan reaction to the terms of reference of the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism. (See Appendix I) 
Aes No special effort was made to stimulate participation in 
this survey although survey forms and information were sent to 
all associations, and participation was encouraged at the Annual 
Meeting of the Federation. 

3. By June 30, replies had been received from 36 widely 
scattered points in the province. One additional locality 
reported in October. The total membership represented in this 
response was 932 as of November 7, 1964. 

4, In spite of the meagre response, the summary (Appendix II) 
and the evaluative comments (Appendix III) seem to present a 


fairly accurate picture of the general feeling in the province. 
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Page 3. 
At any rate, it may be useful as a guide to positive action for 


a united Canada. 


V. Recommendations for action: 
Le Canadians must certainly become better acquainted with one 
another, and in the process more understanding. This may be a 
achieved through 
(a) continued efforts to improve elementary and high school 
curricula in the social studies, 
(b) adult education programs involving effective use of the 
fine materials available through the Citizenship Branch, and 
(c) strengthening the pre-service education of teachers in as 


broad a social and cultural manner as possible. 


ns Lffective means must be found to improve the quality of 
language teaching in the schools. This would seem to demand the 
introduction of a second language earlier in the school life of 
the child, and the provision of teachers capable of making that 
language functional in the life of the child. All children 
capable of benefitting from language instruction should have 

the opportunity to learn at least one language in addition to 


that generally used in his province. 


ae Student exchange visits should be continued and extended, 
but careful study may be in order at this time to ascertain the 
true nature of the value of such visits. Only from such a study 
will it be possible to make those modifications in procedure 
that will ensure the desired mutuality of understanding and 


respect. 


4, The present policy of some newspapers (e.g. the Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix) of carrying news items and viewpoints from the 
French Canadian press seems commendable as a means of fostering 
an acquaintance with citizens of Quebec. Extreme care, however, 
will be needed to make sure that the views published are 


representative. 
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Page 4, 
5a There is a crucial need for all citizens to be better 
informed concerning the Federal - Provincial relationship - what 
it really means to be a federation of autonomous provinces. The 
success which too frequently attends cynically opportunistic 
political activity would not be so easily achieved with a 
genuinely concerned and enlightened citizenry. Voluntary 
organizations such as Home and School can and should contribute 
to the development of such a citizenry. 

As background for the foregoing recommendations 
please see Appendix III. 
The Saskatchewan Federation is greatly indebted to 
Professor J. W. Paul for the preparation of this brief. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Dr. E. D. Gillespie 
President 


December 18, 1964. 








APPENDIX I. 
THE BILINGUALISM - BICULTURALISM ISSUE IN CANADA 
WHERE DO WE STAND? 
I. What is the task of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 

and Biculturalism? 

Briefly, the Commissioners have been appointed under Part I 
of the Inquiries Act "to inquire into and report upon the existing 
state of bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada and to recommend 
what steps should be taken to develop the Canadian confederation 
on the basis of an equal partnership between the two founding 
races, taking into account the contribution made by the other 
ethnic groups to the cultural enrichment of Canada and the measures 
that should be taken to safeguard that contribution; and in 
particular 
1. to report upon the situation and practice of bilingualism 
within all branches and agencies of the federal administration -- 
including Crown Corporations -- and in their communications with 
the public and to make recommendations designed to ensure the 
bilingual and basically bicultural character of the federal 
administration; 

2. to report on the role of public and private organizations, 
including the mass communications media, in promoting bilingualism, 
better cultural relations and a more widespread appreciation of 
the basically bicultural character of our country and of the 
subsequent contribution made by the other cultures; and to 
recommend what should be done to improve that role; and 

3. having regard to the fact that constitutional jurisdiction 
over education is vested in the provinces, to discuss with the 
provincial governments the opportunities available to Canadians 
to learn the English and French languages and to recommend what 
could be done to enable Canadians to become bilingual." 

(From Appendix I of Mr. W. Asherman's report to the Mid- 

term Executive Meeting of the Canadian Home and School and 


Parent-Teacher Federation. ) 
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a APPENDIX I, 
II, What is the legal basis of bilingualism in Canada? 
Section 133 of the British North America Act reads as follows: 

"Either the “nglish or the French language may be used 
by any person in the debates of the Houses of Parliament of Canada 
and of the Legislature of kuebec} and both those languages shall be 
used in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and 
either of those languages may be used by any person or in any pleading 
or process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under 
this Act, and in or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature 
of Quebec shall be printed and published in both these languages." 
(Comment on this section appearing in a CAAE discussion pamphlet: 

"It restricts the legal use of French to the federal government and 
its agencies, and to the Province of Quebec, thus creating what a 
number of French Canadians have recently bitterly referred to as a 
sort of French Canadian reserve, outside of which their legal rights 


are non-existent.") 


III, What is behind the present unrest in Quebec? 


Read The Disunited Nation: What Quebec Wants, available at 
25¢ per copy from the Federation Office, 1237 Avenue H. North, 


Saskatoon. 


iv What is our point of view on the bilingual-bicultural issue? 


Answers to the attached questionnaire may give us a clue! 
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on eo APPENDIX I. 


QUESTIONNAIRS ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


(This is intended as a rough guide for the use of any Home and 
School Association which wishes to participate in a survey of the 
views of Home and School people concerning bilingualism and 
biculturalism in Canada. wach association is invited to ditto 
enough copies of this questionnaire for circulation among its members 
and other interested citizens, and to send a summary of the responses 
(showing the number saying YES, NO, UR UNDECIDED) to Prof. Jack Paul, 
35 Moxon Yrescent, Saskatoon. It is important also to include in 
the summary report any comments that may have been added to the 
questionnaire. 

AN EARLY RESPONSE WOULD BE APPRECIATED! 


YES NO | UNDECIDED 
1. Are you of English-speaking origin?.....seesees -——}| —}+.- : 
2. Are you of French-speaking origin? ......ecseese 
52> Were you pom SintCanndal. CIA ss i wen ies ows Shins 
4, Do you speak both English and French?.......e00 |._~ 
5. Do you speak any language other than “nglish or . 
PEPUBTIONT Sain speak REED 9 Mya wad URRE I AE sw 

6. Do you think of Canada as a bilingual country? 
7. Should steps be taken to make Canada completely | 


eoooocee cee 





bilingual? eeoernreoe coe cee ee OF eo De OF oo TL Oo HMC CEOS ah 


8. Do you believe that Canada should be thought 
of ee@ One. Nation? i.e Fe deities. 5 Mes eles yee © 
9, Should both French and English be declared 
official languages in any province having a | 
large (30%) French-speaking minority? eescceees 1— 
10. Should children in all parts of Canada have the 
opportunity to learn both English and French?.. 
11. Do children in your community have this 
py eeag ek ee eh ee ee ae eee eee ee ree eee 
12. Should children in all parts of Canada have 
the opportunity to be taught in either French 
or English depending on parents! wishes? wees. | 
13. In areas where there are many members of an 
ethnic group, should teaching of their language | 
replace teaching of the second official language? 
14. Should senior Federal Government officials be 
expected to understand and speak both English 
and French?!l. .i.254 Be ey ea ee ee a 
{ 
| 
! 
{ 
| 


15. Should senior Provincial Government officials 
be expected to understand and speak both 
imelish and Prenoh? Va6 eassxs= os pia ture oN hate Aapee 
16. Should citizens taking part in country-wide 
activities be expected to speak, or .at least 
understand English & Branch? si cs<s00«.s nes oanes 
17. Should we be talking about multiculturalism 
rather than about biculturalism? ......seecoeee | 
18. Should steps be taken to preserve the cultural | 
contribution of all ethnic groups in Canada? .. 
19. Should special attention be given to the 
position of Indians and Eskimos in Canada?..... 
20. Are French-speaking minorities in Saskatchewan 
denied "equal right to free education"?.....ce. 
21. Should schools in Canada use a uniform history 
textbook ts icus the ge ss xaos ekavate Cases 
22. Should the Canadian confederation be developed ag 
as"an equal partnership between the two 
LOoRATae THOSE 125454 14555589555 SPTEAY s Sees Shan 
23. Should the agencies of mass communication 
(press, radio, TV) be used to promote 
bilingualism “ent Bicul tore lien. csc Fesecveusvse 
24. Would it be better for everyone concerned if 
Quebec did sece@® from Canada? cecccecccerccsvece 
25. Do you think that the major issue facing Canada 
as a confederation today is bilingualism and 
PLO TURE OR ane de caw dee ese Seman es ta va Calas . 
PLEASE ADD ANY COMUNY YOU WISH TO THIS QUESTIONNAIRE 
DO NOT SIGN THIS PAPER 
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APPENDIX IT, 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
(Summary of Responses. ) 
This is a summary of the responses received up to November 7, 
1964. The numbers appearing in the colums to the right of the 
questions are percentages. They indicate the division of opinion 


represented in the reactions of 932 persons replying from 37 widely 


scattered points in the province. 






QUESTION 


1. Are you of English-speaking origin? ..... 69} 28! 3 
2. Are you of French-speaking origin? ...oe. | 90 4 
| 
Se Were Fou Pech 1M aaa fo ys oe as sien xis one's | 86} 14 | 0 
4. Do you speak both English and French? ... | 14; 84 ! 2 
5. Do you speak any language other than | 
Knglish Oz French? e@eeeecroevreerece ooo 8 oe OO Oe 35 | 65 0 | 
} 
6. Do you think of Canada as a bilingual 
GOMELLY © 1s %:ecs what vA MES RAS ees veers. f eoo a 55°} 910 
7. Should steps be taken to make Canada | \ 
completely bilingual? .esseseseseseceeeee | 17 68 | 15 | 
8. Do you believe that Canada should be | 
tROupn eG. Of BO) ONO NONI ONi ee stectesina hav se | 85} 11j 4 
9. Should both French and English be declared | 
official languages in any province having | ' 
a large (30%) French-speaking minority?.. | 30 es oy ee ee 
| : 
10. Should children in all parts of Canada | | | 
have the opportunity to learn both English | | i 
BI. Pee neh Ge ved ow bie ators Fe Re ee a ee | 17 | 6 | 
11. Do children in your community have this | | | 
opportunity? eecocoeoeoeecvetreoeereoeeewetoeeaeseee eos @ a 39 | 9 | 
12. Should children in all parts of Canada hav | | 
the opportunity to be taught in either 
French or English depending on parents! 
wishes? @seceoneoectoeeoe oer oreo oe ooo oe we ee ee 43 45 | 12 


} 

j 

i 

13. In areas where there are many members of | 

an ethnic group, should teaching of their | 

language replace teaching of the second | 
OLLracrue | language? @eeooeoeeveeeeeer eee eeee & Shel 56 a 

! 

| 


} 
} 
14. Should senior Federal Government officials | | 
be expected to understand and speak both , 
Baglish and Prendhtsiscs «200s saneaus sens 42} 4g 9 
64 11 


15. Should senior Provincial Government officidls 
be expected to understand and speak both 
English and French? wescsscsocvecscer é 
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a APPENDIX II. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


UESTION 


Should citizens taking part in country- 
wide activities be expected to speak, 
or at least understand English & French? 


Should we be talking about multicultural- 
ism rather than biculturallsm?s..sssecene 


Should steps be taken to preserve the 
cultural contribution of all ethnic 
Prous 20 VANBUR ise v ae bee nsen ss) oe e's 


Should special attention be given to | 

the position of Indians and Eskimos 

Sei CMOS fb ae lees 05 Ga en ele ola aS Wee e 
| 
| 


Are French-speaking minorities in 
Saskatchewan denied "equal right to 
PPOS. SUUCATLON [te sivas evades yeep ew ee 


Should schools in Canada use a uniform 
History TER THOOK teins sade ee eet eae vies 


| 
Should the Canadian confederation be 
developed as "an equal partnership | 
between the two founding races"? nsoeess | 


Should the agencies of mass communication | 
(press, radio, TV) be used to promote | 
bilingualism and bicultmuralvem?.....ss66 


Would it be better for everyone concerned 
if Quebec did secede from Canada? .....c. 


Do you think that the major issue facing | 
Canada as a confederation today is 
bilingualion ond. DicGi vise les: ve eae we 
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APPENDIX IIT. 


EVALUATIVE COMMENTS ON SUMMARY OF RESPONSKS: 


I. What do we know about those who submitted responses? (Items #1 to 


1. Slightly more than two-thirds of them are of English- 
origin, and almost 90% are Canadian-born. (Only 7% are 
of French-speaking origin. ) 
2. Although only 14% speak both English and French, 35% speak 
another language. Hence the responding group is about 
50% bilingual, in the true meaning of that word. 
II. What are their views about bilingualism in general? (Items #6 
and #7.) 
1. Slightly more than one-third think of Canada as a bilingual 
country and about one-sixth believe that some action should 
be taken to make Canada completely bilingual. 
2. This does not mean that the majority of those replying 
are opposed to the learning of two languages. What they 
oppose is English-French bilingualism. There is a strong 
view that it is important to be able to use at least two 
languages, one being English, the other of the 


individual's choice. 


III. What are their views on the use of English and French in 

Canada? FOS 14. 15°96 

1. About one-third favor declaring French as a second 
"official" language in any province having a large French- 
speaking minority. The strong feeling against such a 
policy is supported by a variety of comments. 

2. Opinion seems to be evenly divided as to whether senior 
Federal Government officials should be expected to under- 
stand and speak both English and French. There is a 
general disposition to insist that such officials possess 
all the qualifications essential to efficient discharge 
of their duties. 

3. There is no doubt, however, that those replying are 
generally opposed to demanding this ability in senior 


Provincial Government officials. 
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a 2 = APPENDIX III. 

4, A surprisingly large (35%) proportion of respondents favor 
requiring some functional English-French bilingualism in 
citizens engaged in country-wide activities. The majority 
(52%), however, view the suggestion with disfavor. Their 
feeling seems to be that while it would be an advantage for 


each citizen to be bilingual, it should not be compulsory. 


IV. What are their views on opportunities to learn a second 

language? (#10, 11, 13) 

1. More than 3/4 believe that children in all parts of Canada 
should have the opportunity to learn both French and English. 

2. Only $, however, believe that their children actually have 
this opportunity. — In this connection it should be nnted 
that responses from the same community frequently are in 
disagreement. Almost invariably, explanatory camments 
indicate that while French is a subject of instruction, 
the student does not learn to make French a funetional 
language in his daily life. 

3. It is significant to note that 56% of those replying are 
opposed to replacing the teaching of the "Second official 
language" with the teaching of that of a different ethnic 
group in communities where such a group is very large. 

The comments indicate support, not for replacing one 
"second" language with another, but rather for affering 
suitable choices for the second language. (Replies to 


#9 and #13 make an interesting comparison. ) 


V. What about equality of opportunity for free education? (#12, 20 

1. The vast majority (80%) of replies indicate the view that 
so far as educational opportunity is concerned, there is 
no discrimination against French-speaking minorities in 
Saskatchewan. lt is possible that the 5% holding the 
contrary view do so on the basis of the fact that no 
provision is made for children to be taught in French. 

2. it is interesting to note the almost even division of 
opinion as to whether, at the parents' option, children 


in any part of Canada should have the opportunity to be 
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Re ee APPENDIX III. 
taught in either French or English. -— It is likely that the 


implications of the question (#12) are not fully grasped. 


VI. How do they feel about FCanada as a nation? (#8, 22, 24 


l. 


36 


The great majority (85%) stress the need to view Canada as 
one nation. Comments reveal fear of, and hostility toward, 
militant provincialism. 

There is a strong tendency (73%) to consider Quebec a vital 
part of the nation. Associated with this tendency is an 
inclination to attach considerable blame to cynically 
opportunistic politicians for the rise and intensification 
of separatism in Quebec, and for the accompanying growing 
hostility which seems to mark the reactions of people 
sutside that province. 

It should not be surprising that the weight of opinion is 
against developing the Canadian confederation "as an equal 
partnership between the two founding races."" What is 
surprising is that the opposition to the idea is as light 
as it is (about 5 to 3). Individual comments underscore 
the need to look at the Canadian fact concerning population, 
and in the light of that fact to involve all citizens in 
the task of rebuilding the nation, -~— without regard to 
their national origin. 

It is possible that the heavy (77%) response in favor of 

a uniform history textbook across Canada is indicative of a 
feeling that history as it has been, and is being, taught 
in our schools may be in some measure responsible for 


sowing seeds of disunity. 


VII. What is the view on biculturalism? (#17, 18, 19) 


l. 


Surprisingly enough there seems to be only a slight (3 to 2) 
weight of opinion in favor of "talking about multiculturalism 
rather than about biculturalism." The general trend of 
individual comment is that special favor should be shown 

to none, that the best of all cultures will become part of 
the Canadian mosiac, and that it is really unrealistic to 


talk about either bi- or multi- in twentieth-century Canada. 
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2. Although there is strong (66%) support for preserving the 
cultural contributions of all ethnic groups in Canada, 
there is a slight tendency to comment that what is worth 
preserving will survive anyhow, and that it is really not 
so much a matter of survival as of growth. 

3. The strong (79%) support for giving special attention to 
the position of Indians and Eskimos in Canada is likely 
an indication of genuine concern, as it is matched by 
considerable realistic action directed towards resolving 
the problem of Indian "integration" in this province. 
(Alabama Governor George Wallace, notwithstanding! .... 

Of a total of 7681 treaty Indian children in Saskatchewan, 
2020 are attending integrated schools. Almost all Indian 
children in the province now start school at six years of 
age... See the STF Bulletin, May, 1964.) 

VIII. What is the reaction to the use of mass media of Es 
Once again the responses surprised this reporter. seat 

a third of the replies favor using press, radio, and TV to 

promote bilingualism and biculturalism. The weight of opinion 

is clearly (5 to 3) against such action, however, and some 
comments are severely critical of what is thought to be an 
increasing tendency to force French-language pvrograms on 


Wester viewers. 


IX. How important is the bilingual-bicultural issue in Canada? (#25) 
Only about + of the respondents believe that this is a 
major issue facing the Canadian confederation today. Comments 
indicate that although it is certainly a problem of major 
proportions, it is not the central issue facing Canada. Many 
feel that what most Canadian adults need to do today is to 
learn more about their country and one another, that the time 
has come to consider frankly and honestly the implications 


of membership in a federation of autonomous provinces. 
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X, ASSESSMENT OF INDIVIDUAL COMMENTS ON QUESTIONNAIRES : 
Approximately 170 comments were added to the questionnaires by 
the respondents. A few of the major areas of comment are outlined 
in the following summary, with an indication of the percentage of 
total comments represented in each. 
(1) The place of English and French in Canada. (19%) 
Every Canadian should be able to understand and speak English. 
French should be considered a required language and a language 
of instruction only in the province of Quebec. 
(2) The leaming of a second language. (25% 
It is important for every Canadian to have the opportunity 
to learn at least two languages, but the second language 
should be of the individual's choice. 


A vast improvement is needed both in course content and 


methods of teaching if a "second" language is to be learned 
properly. For example, in Saskatchewan more emphasis is 
required on convers2tional French. Bilingual teachers are a 
eG 

(3) Canadian unity (16%) 

Wwe need to see Canada today as one nation made up of 
many ethnic groups attempting to live in a condition of 
equality for all -- not with some "more equal" than others. 
The development of a genuine confederation demands a true 
partnership of all Canadian citizens regardless of origin. 
There must be a real meeting of minds,-- devoid of the 
cynical opportunism (political or economic) that perpetuates 
and exploits the prejudices of our people. Peace (unity ) 
at any price is totally umacceptable; each member of the 
union must be willing to pay the price of membership. 

(4) The real trouble in Quebec. (12% 
Who really speaks for the people of the province of 
Quebec? (of any province, for that matter!) Is the common 
man actually represented in the words of the press or of 


the public speaker? How much do we know about Quebec citizens? 
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(4) How much do they know about us? To many outsiders the 
trouble in Quebec seems to have been self-induced: a 
faulty educational program, which is now apparently being 
improved; an outmoded civil law, also undergoing change; 
a tendency to isolation from or rejection of the rest of 
Canada, and clever politicians creating new areas of 
dissension for tomorrow's children. It is difficult to 
assess the true picture in Quebec from a province as far 


away as Saskatchewan. 
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REMARKS OF ANAL REE This short brief is based on a survey-questionnaire 

submitted to the Membership of the Federation. From 300 locals with a 

total membership of about 17,000, 932 responses. From 37 points were 

received. The brief was prepar ed with the help of Professor J.W. Paul, 

35'Moxon Crescent, 
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skatoon, who analyzed the questionnaire. See 
uation. 
claim that "The meagre response" is nevertheless 


ee fairly accurate picture of the general feeling in the Province.... 
(and) ... maybe ... a guide to positive action for a united Canada". 

The recommendations made are aimed at improving communications 
on the cultural level. Yhey are couched in such general terms that they 
may apply either to the problems of the two cultures or those of cultural 

er. 
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- Note and evaluate the nature of, the responses to, and the comments 
made on the questionnaire on which “this brief is based --- see Appendices 
b, LL, end. SLi. 
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SARNIA JUNIOR CHAMBER 
wk OF ROY ALCO Aue ; Phi 
BILINGUALISM & BIC 
CO r i NV ” AERC 
P. O. BOX 451 , JAN 8 jG55 
SARNIA, ONTARIO, CANADA Lee. a Ea 3 
a D'ENQU ; 
LH EUNGuIM. a UE sicuLTURAtsi 


December 22, 1964 


Bilingualism and Biculturalisn, 


P.O. Box 1508, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed are thirty copies of the brief of the Sarnia Junior 
Chamber of Commerce to the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicul- 


turalism,. 


‘ With the passage of time, a few of our comments in the brief 


k 


have been rendered somewhat obsolete; for example, our remarks regarding 
a distinctive national flag. Also, we know of two elementary schools 

in the Sarnia area, in addition to those listed in the brief, which are 
now offering oral French instructione However, the major points are not 


changed.s 
We would appreciate learning as soon as possible of the scheduled 
time and place for the formal submission of this brief... If the members 


of the Commission would like more detailed information or clarification 
of any of the statements contained in the brief, please let us know 


vefore the submission date, if possible. 


Yours truly, 


T. D'Arcy McGee, 
President. 


cc.es Mr. W..J. A. Rowe, President Canada Jaycees. 
Mx. D. Bachly, President Ontario Jaycees 
Me. R. Crawford, President District 1 Jaycees 
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A. We Ge a Ys 0 a 


No issue is so important to our nation today as the 
need to strengthen the bonds of Canadian unity. 

The absence of a strong sense of national identity, 
and national goals which transcend our cultural differences, appear 
to us to be the principal factors frustrating the achievement of 
this goal. We hope that the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism will search out and identify those elements which 
unite Canadians. These must be strengthened, for they form the 
foundations from which our national character can evolve. The 
Commission, however, must also recognize those factors which dis- 
unite Canadians. It must discover the means by which these dis- 
unifying elements can be prevented from tearing our country apart, 
or how they can be eliminated. 

Any concept of national unity similar to that in the 
United States is obviously unworkable in the Canadian environment. 
In formulating a practical concept of Canadian unity, we must recog- 
nize our cultural diversity, and be prepared to preserve this 
diversity within the framework of the Canadian Confederation. 

Certainly biculturalism is one element of the Canadian 
identity. We recognize that Canada's cultural duality has played a 
significant role in shaping Canada's national development, and in 
determining its international position. Furthermore, we believe 
that this aspect of our national character can be a great asset 
in a world, whose people have been brought closer together by rapid 


technological developments in transportation and communication, and 


in which the need for greater human understanding has been accentuated 


by the possibility of nuclear destruction. Canadians should be 
proud of this dual heritage. 
Essential for the strengthening of Canadian unity is 


the creation of an effective working partnership between the 


Knglish end French cultures in Canada. Historically, the preservation 


of the Canadian iation has depended on a certain identity of purpose 


being shared by the two founding races. This is as important today 
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as ever before in our nation's history. 

However, in any partnership there must be a willingness 
by both partners to compromise on issues, which may from time to time, 
threaten to divide them. In order to minimize the threats to 
Canadian unity, concessions must be made by the various cultural 
elements of our country. Canadians of Anglo-Saxon descent must 
decide to what extent they will make special concessions to meet 
the problems of French Canada, particularly as centred in the Province 
of Quebec. Also, French Canada will be called upon to reassess its 
cultural and political goals to make them compatible with the need 
for an overiding Canadian unity. 

It is of the utmost importance that in this process, 
the lines of communication between us remain open. The dialogue must 
be open and frank, and it must take place at all levels of Canadian 
society. We cannot afford misunderstanding or misinterpretation. 

In focusing its attention on the relationships between 
our two predominant cultural groups, we hope that the Commission 
will not overlook the special problems and role of the other ethnic 
groups in Canadian society. We do not advocate any special rights 
or privileges for their languages or cultures, comparable to those 
granted to the French Canadian. However, we think that Canadians of 
both Anglo-Saxon and French descent are generally unaware of the 
positive contributions of this important third of our nation to 
Canada's development. In particular, we would single out the 
Eskimo and the Indian which after all, are our true founding 
races. 

In this brief, we have attempted to do two things: 
l. To report on attitudes and opinions of Sarnia 
area citizens regarding biculturalism and 
bilingualism, and to report on the “existing 


state" of biculturalism in our community. 
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2, To discuss specific measures which we believe 
will advance the cause of Canadian unity. 
We hope that the information we have assembled will be useful to 
the Commission, and that it may help to realize the objectives we 


have outlined. 
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B. SUMMARY.AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Out study of bilingualism and biculturalism has concentrated 


on only a few of the many diverse aspects of this subject. The areas 
covered in this brief are: 

* Public opinion in the Sarnia area 

* Education 

* The Canadian Constitution 

* National Symbols 


In limiting the scope of our brief, we do not wish to imply 


that some of the matters we have not considered are unimportant. Also, 


we fully recognize that a11 of the subjects we do discuss could have 
been explored in much greater depth. In spite of these limitations, 
we believe the material we have gathered should assist the Commission 
in its very difficult and complex undertaking. 
In general, our recommendations are intended to serve two 
objectives: 
1. To facilitate an expansion of the "dialogue" between 
French and English speaking Canadians in order that 
each may better understand the other. 


2. To create a stronger sense of national pride among 


Canadians of all races. In particular, we wish to encourage 


the development of a broader sense of Canadian identity 
on the part of French speaking Canadians and a more 
positive recognition of the "French fact" in Canada 
and on the part of Engiish speaking Canadians. 

These aims are basic to the development of Canadian unity. 


Our survey of public opinion has established that there is 


considerable ignorance of the subject among people in the Sarnia area. 


One third had never even heard of bilingualism and biculturalism. On 
the other hand, they seemed to possess @ considerable measure of 
sympathy towards French Canadian aspirations. Also, the group 
surveyed generally thought that there are advantages to Canada being 
a bilingual and bicuitural nation. 

In similar survey 2 group of "opinion leaders" expressed 


some contrasting views. Although more familiar with the subject, 
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this group was generally opposed to granting official status to 
French in the achools, courts and government of provinces outside 

of Quebec. As a group, they did not believe that there are advantages 
in Canada's cultural dualism. 

In our discussion of education, we have briefly described 
some features of the Sarnia educational system we thought would 
interest the Commission - bilingual schools, French language 
instruction and the teaching of history. Also, included are the results 
of a questionnaire given to over 100 Grade 12 students in three city 
high schools. Written comments of the students are reproduced in 
Appendix III. 

Our recommendations on the subject of education include 
the following: 

1. The introduction of French language instruction on a 
voluntary and curricular basis in the elementary schools of Ontario 
should be accelerated. The provincial government should be prepared 
to assist local school Boards overcome problems of cost and teacher 
availability. 

2. To the greatest extent possible, French language 
teachers should be fluently bilingual. To help achieve this goal, 

a teacher exchange program with the province of Quebec shauld be 
initiated. 

3. Greater use should be made of special aids such as 
films, television, language laboratories and French Canadian news- 
papers and magazines in French language instruction. 

4, The federal government should sponsor an expanded 
system of high school exchange visits, between French and English 
Canadian communities. 

5. Greater emphasis should be placed on Canadian history in 
Ontario's high school curriculum. Canadian history caurses should 
fully explore the establishment of two cultures in Canada and their 
combined role in creating the Canadian nation. 

We favour extending the constitutional recognition of the 


French language in Canada. We also advocate a thorough review of the 
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British North America Act in order to update our constitution and to 
create a Canadian Constitution which better satisfies the diverse needs 
of the Canadian people. However, we explicitly reject the establish- 
ment of “associated state" status for the province of Quebec. 

On the subject of national symbols, we recommend increased 
use of symbols which are distinctively Canadian. We also suggest 
that biculturalism itself is a national symbol, which should be exploited 
as such, to make Canadians proud of their dual heritage. We specifically 
favour the adoption of a distinctive Canadian flag and of "0 Canada” as 
our national anthem. However, we wish to stress the importance of the 
Crown in our political institutions and as a unifying link for the 


Commonwealth. 
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I INTRODUCTION 

Sarnia is a city of 50,000 people located some 500 miles 
from the border of Quebec. It is a city that is predominantly 
English-speaking, but containing an estimated 4,000 to 5,000 French 
Canadians. Like most Canadian cities its population also includes 
many other ethnic groups, including North American Ifdian, Dutch 
.Iitalidan, German, Ukranian, etc. 

What do the people of this city know about biculturalism 
and bilingualism? What they think about an "equal partnership 
between the two founding races"? Are they willing to accept 
changes to accommodate the aims of French Canadians? To answer 
these questions, and to help the Commission in the great task that 
faces them, we have gone to the people of Sarnia and attempted to 
obtain their answers and opinions on questions such as these. 

To do this, we chose to personally interview a random 
sample of 87 people; to interview 36 of the leaders of the 
community through mail questionnaires; and to discuss these issues 


through personal interviews and a panel discussion. 
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II DESIGN OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
(a) Design of Public Opinion Survey 

The random sample of 87 people was selected from the 

telephone directory in the following manner. 

1. The column and the name in this column were randomly 
chosen. Every second column was selected and the 
sixth name in this column used. 

e. The following names were excluded from the survey. 
(a) places of business 
(b) places of lodging for transient people 
(c) institutions 

3. If the sixth name on the list was any of the above, 

it was randomly decided to select the name immediately below it. 

To carry out this survey members of the committee and 


assistants interviewed the above people in the following manner: 


1) In each case the head of the household was interviewed. 


This was normally the man; however, if he was not at home the woman 
was interviewed. 

2) If no answer was obtained, the call was made again; 
and if after the third call there was still no reply, the house 
or apartment immediately to the left was canvassed. 

3) The people who were selected for the survey were 
notified in advance; however, no mention of the nature of the survey 
was made until the interview was completed. 
omy In designing the ‘public opfnion survey, we realized that 
we would create certain biases and in this respect, would not obtain 
a true representation of the city of Sarnia. For instance, by 
using the telephone directory we immediately eliminate a certain 
number of people. Similarly, by selecting a sample of only 87 
people, we were narrowing the limits of obtaining a truly random 
sample. We also knew that certain interviewer biases would arise. 
However, it should be noted that all the interviewers were well 
informed on this issue; some had carried out similar interviews 


on different issues; and all had several practice sessions before 


conducting the actual survey. 
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Although the results of this survey may not be truly 
representative of the opinions of the people of Sarnia, they do 
give a good indication of their attitudes and impressions. As 
such, we believe they will help the commission in their own study. 
(b) Design of the "Opinion Leader" Survey 

To supplement this public opinion survey, the "opinion 
leaders" of the community were canvassed in a separate survey. 

The following people were included in this survey: 

1) The Mayor and the City Council 

2) Various civic officials 

3) Leaders of business and industry 

4} Leaders of the labour unions 

5) Leaders of the various community organizations, 

ie., the Lions Club, the Chamber of Commerce, etc. 

6) School principals 

7) Leaders of the various religious faiths 

These people answered the same questionnaire designed for 
the public opinion survey. They were interviewed by mail, and asked 
to return an unsigned questionnaire in a self-addressed envelope. 

A total of 36 questionnaires were sent out; 25 of these 
were returned. 


(c) Panel Discussion 


To obtain further insight into this problem of bilingualism 


and biculturalism a panel Giscussion was held. This panel consisted 
of a member of our committee as moderator, two members of the 

French Canadian community and one representative of each of the 
Indian and Polish groups. The members of our Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism Committee and some of their wives formed the audience 


posing many questions for the panel to discuss. 
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III ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


The results of the public opinion and “opinion leader" 
surveys were analyzed together. In most cases the results of the 
two surveys were compared. A tabulation of the results by percent 


and by number appear in Appendix I. 


Question I 


Question: Have you ever head of Biculturalism and Bilingualism 
in Canada? If so, have you discussed the question 
of Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 
1) Never 
2) Occasionally 
3) Frequently 

Analysis: It was very encouraging to note that 100% of the 
people contacted as representatives of the opinion 
leaders had heard and discussed Bilingualism and Biculturalism 
and, moreover, 44% had discussed it frequently. Not so 
encouraging were the results of the public opinion survey. 
Here, 33% had never even heard of Bilingualism or Biculturalism 
and few of the people contacted, who had heard of it, had’ 
ever bothered to discuss it. 

Of any individual group contacted in this survey the 
people between the ages of 30 and 40 appear to have been 
the most interested. 

Little can be drawn from an analysis of the French 
Canadian segment of the survey because of the small number 
interviewed. However, it was interesting to note that 
three of the eight people in this category had never heard 
of Biculturalism or Bilingualism. Of these three people, 
who had never heard of it, two were born outside the 
province of Quebec, one in Ontario and one in New Brunswick, 
the third was married to a French Canadian. Could this mean 
that one of the fears of French Canadians is true; that is, 
once a French Canadian leaves the province of Quebec he 
becomes swallowed up in English Canada and soon loses 


interest in his French Canadian heritage? 
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Question 2 and 3 


Question: 2. What percentage of Canada's population do you think 
is French Canadian? 
3. Of the French Canadians living in Canada, what 
percentage do you think live outside the province of 
Quebec? 
Analysis: The people of Sarnia appear to have a good idea of the 
number of French Canadians living in Canada. In the case 
of the opinion leaders 85% of those who replied were in the 
correct range. Similarly, 75 of the people interviewed in 
the public opinion survey answered correctly (20 to 30%). 
This was not the case with question three. The majority 
of the people, 70% did not realize that 25% of the French 
Canadians who live in Canada live outside of the province of 
Quebec. If these statistics are representative of the rest 
of Canada then one of the duties of the 6ommission should 
be to educate Canadians to the fact that many French 
Canadians do live outside the province of Quebec and that 
Biculturalism and Bilingualism have no geographical boundaries 
within Canada. We also draw your attention to the similar 
response by high school students in a questionnaire described 
in Section D. 
Question 4: 
Question: In the province of Quebec, English is recognized as an official 
language in the schools, courts and government. Do 
you think French Canadians should have the same privileges 
in Ontario. 
(b) in other provinces? 
Analysis: The answers to this question are most interesting. Every 
group in the public opinion survey thought that French 
Canadians should have the same privileges in Ontario as 


well as other provinces. 
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Question 5: 


Question: 


Analysis: 


Question 6: 


Question: 


Analysis: 


Do you think there is equal opportunity for both French 
and English Canadians in the Civil Service? 

It was thought that this was not an appropriate question 
to ask in our survey; especially in the public opinion 
survey. A question such as this can best be answered by 
the Commission itself. We doubt that the general public 
is in a position to answer this question. 

Nevertheless, it is very interesting to note the 
results of this question. The opinion leaders were very 
positive in their reply, stating that there was equal 
opportunity for both French and English speaking 
Canadians. The public also thought there was equal 
opportunity, but they were not as positive, especially the 
French Canadian group. In the case of the French Canadians 
interviewed, four thought there was equal opportunity and 


Pou ad moeite 


Do you think there are advantages in Canada being a 
bilingual and bicultural nation? 

An analysis of the opinion leader survey revealed very 

epee Cairn ae as re a group, they aia not feel there 

was any advantage of Canada being a bilingual and bicultural 


nation. On the other hand, public opinion believed there 


were; voting for the affirmative in the ratio of 60 to 28. 


Question 7: 


Question: 


Analysis: 


Do you believe senior Federal employees in Canada such as 
Deputy Ministers and department heads should be able to 
understand both English and French? 

(ob) To speak as well as understand both English and French. 
In all cases it was thought that the people in these 
positions should be able to understand French and English. 
The opinion leaders believed it was not necessary for these 


people to speak as well as understand both English and 
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/ qaestion 8: 


\ Question: 


Analysis: 


Question 9 


Question: 


Analysis: 


~)4>- 


French. On the other hand, those interviewed in the 
public opinion survey, thought that the people in these 


positions should be able to speak, as well as understand, 





th languages. 


Should French Canadian parents in areas outside the 

province of Quebec where there is a large number of French 
Canadians, have the opportunity to send their children 

to publicly-supported French speaking schools? 

The public opinion survey results showed that the people 
thought that French Canadian parents should have this right; 
however , the overall percentages were very close, 52% opposed 
to 41%. The French Canadians interviewed were in favour 

of such rights 75% to 25%; this could only be expected. The 
Opinion leaders thought that French Canadians should not 
have this right. 

Many interesting comments were expressed in the answers to 
this question. Some of these are as follows: 

"Children cannot grasp the two languages." 

"You can have separate schools based on religion, but not 

on language" 

"This would encourage separatism" 

"Could teach French in our own schools" 

"Should have the opportunity to learn French but the basic 
education should be in English" 


"Our schools should be bilingual" 


Do you think the CBC and the Canadian press could do more 
to promote a greater understanding of the French and 
English cultures? 

In all cases, it was felt these two media could do more to 
promote greater understanding between the two groups. 
Several comments were made in response to this question, 
particularly in regard to the Canadian press. Some 


expressed the views that the press tended to publicize the 
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sensational or extreme ends of Biculturalism and 
Bilingualism, rather than the more beneficial side, and 
as a result, created bitterness rather than understanding. 
Some of these comments are as follows: 
"The CBC and press have often publicized extremists 
and perhaps created difficulties" 
"They have tried" 
"CBC is not very good anyway" 
"The CBC does a good job" 
"The papers are only looking for the sensational part of 
this problem" 

Question 10 

Question (a) Do you think other groups such as German, Italian, etc., 

make an effective contribution to Canada's way of life? 
(>) Should the government do anything to safeguard the 
contribution of these other groups? 

Analysis: The answer to the first part of this question was a very strong 

yes in all cases. 
In answer to the second part of this question, the 

opinion leaders thought that the government should not 
do anything to safeguard the contributions of these 
ethnic groups, whereas those in the public opinion 
survey did. However, the public were not as positive in 


ir reply to this part. 







Question 11 


Do you think "equal partnership" between English and 










Question: 


French Canada would be harmful to the interests of the 
minority groups. 


Analysis: The opinion leaders believed that "equal partnership" 
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of a problem if they were spread out over the country" 

"Quebec is poor! Quebec is backward and needs help!" 

“Quebec has a history of economic imbalance" 

"EHlement of young French people are responsible for 

the problem" 

Question 13 

Question: Do you favour the adoption of a distinctive national flag 
and national anthem. 

Analysis: All were in favour of a distinctive Canadian flag and 
anthem with the exception of one group. In the over 40 
years of age group, 40% were in favour of a national 
flag and anthem; 40% were opposed and 20% had no opinion. 
these groups were: the opinion leaders who voted 84% in 
favour of this; the 20 to 30 age group 75% of whom were 
in favour and the college educated group who were 100% 
in favour oF 20. 

It should be noted that this survey was cnnducted before 
the current flag controversy arose. It would indeed be interesting 
to know if the results of this questionnaire would have been the 
same had this survey been conducted at the present time. 

HEH KH HK 

A review of these results would tend to indicate that 
the people of Sarnia are not too aware of, or too familiar with this 
current problem that faces Canada. This could be due to several 
factors. Some that are worth considering are: 

1) the people of Sarnia are very close to the United 

States border and are subject to the strong influences 
of our powerful neighbor, influences that are carried 
to the people by such media as radio and television. 
As a result of this they do not have enough exposure 
to the problems of Canada. In particular, to the 
problem that exists between French and English 
Canadians. 


2) The people of Sarnia are not too concerned with 
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Question 12 


Question: 


Analysis: 


Do you feel the heart of the French-English problem is one of 
(a) language 
(b) jobs 
) attitude of English Canada 
)  ttitude of French Canada 
e) attitude of both French and English Canada 
) religion 
) others 
The greatest percent of all groups thought that the heart 
of the problem was the attitude of both the French and 
English. 

In the case of the opinion leaders, 37% thought 
both groups were the cause; 21% thought the French Canadians 
were at fault; 16% thought it was a result of language 
differences. None thought that English Canada alone was 
the cause of the problem. 

In the public opinion survey, 25% thought it was 
the result of both the English and French attitude; 16% 
thought it was due to language differences; 13%, the result 
of the French attitude and 6%, the result of the English 
attitude. 38% of the French Canadians interviewed thought 
the heart of this problem was the attitude of the English 
Canadians. 

The comments expressed in response to this question 
were very interesting and very revealing; some of these 
are as follows: 
"Unwillingness to adjust to the 20th century North America" 
“Caused to some extent by the radicals of other nationalities" 
"Attitude of being French and English rather than being 
Canadian" 
"Too much status quo on the part of the English, and 
delusions of grandur on the part of the French" 
"Politics of the Roman Catholic hierarchy" 


"Most of the French live in Quebec. There would be less 
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his problem because they feel that they are too far from the Quebec 
border and what they visualize as French Canada. 

Regardless of the cause of this lack of awareness or 
familiarity with the situation as it exists, the results of the 
survey indicate that the people of Sarnia appear to be willing to 
accept our bicultural heritage and are sympathetic to the problems 
that must be solved, 

In comparison, the opinion leaders, as a group, do not 
share the view that there are advantages in Canada's being a 
bicultural nation, perhaps indicating an unwillingness to accept 
our bicultural heritage. Consequently they could not be expected 
to be sympathetic to the problems that exist. If our analysis is 
correct,one of the duties of the Royal Commission should be to 
convince people such as these opinion leaders of the advantages of 
Canada existing as a bilingual and bicultural nation. 

Panel Discussion 

Many opinions were expressed in this discussion and many 
new impressions came to mind. Some of the thoughts that arose out 
of this discussion were as follows: 

French Canadians in this area have very strong cultural 
ties. They are very proud of their language and their heritage. 
They are very conscious of the problems of Biculturalism and 
Bilingualism and are very strong anti-separatists. The French 
Canadians on the panel did not appear to identify themselves with 
Quebec nationalism, but looked upon Quebec as the centre of French 


Canadian culture. They emphasized the importance of understanding 


the language to appreciate and understand the French Canadian culture. 


A knowledge of the language, in their opinion, was the key to 
understanding the culture. 

The Polish Canadian, who was a recent immigrant to Canada, 
stated that in Europe he had always thought of Canada as a nation of 
French and English. Upon his arrival in Canada he was surprised to 
find that few people could speak and understand French. He also 


believed that Canadians tended to overlook immigrants who in their 
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own way contribute greatly to Canada. 

The Indian member of the panel expressed the view that 
his people, the original inhabitants of Canada, have been largely 
forgotten and taken for granted. As a result their culture has 


been gradually disappearing. 
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D. EDUCATION 


I Introduction 

We regard education as an important element in the creation 
of a stronger sense of national identity, and of a better understanding 
between our diverse ethnic groups, particularly between the two 
founding races. Although the British North America Act makes education 
a& provincial responsibility, we hope that this fact does not deter 
the Royal Commission from making a comprehensive study of this subject. 
Nor should it prevent the federal government from providing uncon- 
ditional assistance to the provinces for education, where such aid is 
clearly in the interest of national unity. 

We have discovered many areas of formal education, in which 
we believe improvements could be made to stimulate a greater appreciation 
by Canadians of the fact that bilingualism and biculturalism are 
important national forces. However, we recognize that formal 
education is only a small part of an individual's total education, 
and that the majority of Canadians are outside its scope. Consequently, 
any changes are not likely to produce early results. In the short 
term, effective use must be made of other media for education, such 
as radio, television, printed matter, films, and government publications. 

Our investigation has centered on obtaining and analyzing 
the views of Sarnia high school students. In addition, we have dis- 
cussed the question with leading educators in the city, including the 
Director of Education, the Chairman of the Sarnia Board of Education, 

@ member of the Separate School Board, Home and School Association 
Officers, teachers and principals. We have attempted to independently 
evaluate much of the information we have received by reviewing texts 
and curricula. 

We believe that the results of our study should provide a 
fairly comprehensive analysis of the situation in Sarnia. We hope 


the information will be of value to the Commission. 
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II Education in Sarnia 

In considering any aspect of education in Sarnia, one must 
take into account the rapid growth of the city since 1945, and the 
tremendous pressure this growth has exerted on the school system. In 
1952, enrolment in the city's public elementary and secondary schools 
totaled 6,232; by 1962 it had reached 11,808. Separate school enrol- 
ment in 1962 was 3,442. The growth in enrolment has been accompanied 
by increasingly heavy financial outlays for education. In 1962, 
Board of Education expenditures amounted to 42.9% of all city property 
taxes. In spite of the obvious political pressures which invariably 
come to bear on such a large consumer of a growing tax burden, 
Sarnia's educational system has been generally progressive and a 
source of pride to the community. 

We do not intend to present a detailed account of all aspects 
of education in Sarnia. However, there are three special features 
which we expect would be of interest to the Commission: 

(1) ‘The successful integration of Indian students from 

the Sarnia Chippewa Indian Reserve into the city's 
educational system. 

(2) The existence of two schools providing bilingual 
education to the children of the city's French 
speaking community. 

(3) The introduction of oral French into the elementary 
schools as an extra-curricular subject. 

With regard to the first point, we have nothing further to say in 
this brief. However, we are certain that the Sarnia Board of 
Education would be pleased to provide any additional information, if 
this is desired. The second and third items are discussed more 


fully below. 
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III Bilingual Education in Sarnia 
Sarnia has two bilingual schools to serve its 3,000 to 
4,000 French speaking residents - St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Charles. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, which provides education up to and in- 
cluding Grade 10, has an enrolment of 349. It is administered and 
financed by the Sarnia Separate School Board, with curriculum set 
by the Ontario Department of Education. Except for English composition 
and literature, most of the instruction is given in French. Instruction 
in English begins in the third grade. 
St. Charles School is a private parish school providing 
bilingual education for Grades 11 and 12. It has 16 students in a 
single class. The grade 11 curriculum is given to the entire class 
one year, Grade 12 the next year, etc. It was apparent to us that, 
without access to tax revenues, bilingual secondary schools are under 


considerable financial strain. 
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IV French Language Instruction 


(a) Elementary Schools 

The teaching of French in Sarnia area elementary schools 
is a very recent innovation, and is being carried out to only a very 
limited degree at the present time. A list of the schools that have 
instituted French language instruction and a brief description of the 
nature of these courses is presented in Table 1. Included are a few 
schools that are contemplating French courses. All are strictly oral 
courses - that is, conversation, with some reading. 

So far, the Sarnia Board of Education has taken rather 
conservative approach to the teaching, of conversd&tional French in 
the elementary schools. The Board is sponsoring an experimental 
extracurricular course at one school (Rosedale). This course was 
initiated in 1962-63 with a Grade 6 class, and will be continued until 
this class reaches Grade 8. It is planned to compare the results 
achieved in high school French courses, with those of other students 
who have not received elementary school French instruction. 

Aside from this experimental program, the initiative in 
instituting conversational French in elementary schools has been taken 
by the parents themselves, who have also borne the cost. Up to the 
present time, only extra-curricular instruction has been permitted by 
the Board. However, the Board is assisting parent groups by providing 
facilities at no cost. Only Blackwell, a rural school, is offering a 
curricular course; this is also an experimental program. There are no 
French courses in Sarnia Separate Schools except, of course the bi- 
lingual schools. 

The major reasons that have been cited for the Board's slow 
approach to French instruction are the following: 

1. ‘The cost of the program 

2. Inability to obtain competent and qualified instructors. 

3. Doubts on the part of at least some Board members, 


regarding the value of elementary school French. 
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4, Some concern that French will displace "more important" 
subjects in the curriculum. 

While we admit that some of these represent serious problems 

we are certain that these can be overcome. 

We recommend that the introduction of French instruction on a 
voluntary and curricular basis in the elementary schools of Ontario be 
accelerated. It is our view that the provincial Department of Education 
must take a leading role, and should be prepared to assist local Boards 
overcome cost and teacher availability problems. In as much as this 
matter is linked to a problem of national unity, we believe that 
federal government assistance should also be considered. 

Our reasons for recommending increased teaching of conver-- 
sational French in elementary schools are the following: 

l. Language instruction is an important part of a child's 
education. It is an individual's key to appreciation of 
another culture, and extends his ability to communicate 
effectively with his fellow man. 

2. French warrants special emphasis within the school system 
of English-speaking Canada, in as much as it is one of the 
two official languages of the country, spoken by 
approximately 30% of the population. We believe that the 
increasing mobility of the Canadian population and the 
growing economic strength of French Canada will increase 
the importance of the French language in our nation's life. 
This will demand a greater degree of bilingualism on the 
part of English-speaking Canadians. 

3. French is an important language in international 
diplomacy and commerce. 

4, The course of instruction in French, which most Ontario 
students receive today has been almost totally unsuccessful 
in developing any degree of fluency in that language. On 
the basis of the opinions of educators and Linguists, (1) 
we believe that this failure can be at least partially 
overcome by beginning French language instruction at an 


earlier age and concentrating on the development or oral skills. 
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5. A greater degree of bilingualism in Canada would provide 
a basis for developing more effective working relation- 
ships between English and French speaking Canadians and 
thereby, contribute to the strengthening of Canadian unity. 

6. Student and parent reaction appear to be strongly 

favourable to teaching oral French in elementary schools 
(Refer to Table I and Appendix ITI). 

Obviously, there are serious problems and objections to be 
overcome-~- notably the lack of competent and qualified teachers. We 
hope the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism will give 
these problems the full consideration they deserve and will recommend 
a practical and academically acceptable method for introducing French 
into our elementary school system. We particularly wish to point out 
the work that has been done by the Ontario Curriculum Institute in this 
regard, and would suggest that the findings of the Institute's 


Seccend Language Committee would be useful to the Commission. 


(b) High Schools 

Although the majority of Sarnia (and Ontario) high school 
students study French in high school, very few develop any degree of 
fluency in the language. Among the causes for this are the following: 

1. Instruction begins too late in the child's life. 

2. Emphasis has traditionally been placed on grammar, 

rather than oral skills. 

3. The teachers, themselves, may not be completely fluent 

in the language. 

4, Students have little opportunity to speak French and 

rarely hear it spoken. 

We believe that one objective of the school French program 
should be the attainment of a degree of fluency in the language, which 
would enable the student to carry on a casual conversation, read a 
newspaper or simple novel. As we have stated above, we believe that 
French language instruction should begin in elementary schools, and that 


initially, emphasis should be placed on the development of oral skills. 
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If this were done on an extensive scale, the secondary school program 


should be revised to integrate it with this elementary school curriculum. 


Even within the framework of the present high school program, 


however, we feel that there is much that could be done to encourage a 


greater degree of bilingualism in our high schools. For reasons outlined 


above, we believe that this is a desirable objective, and warrants 


support by local Boards and by the provincial and federal governments. 


Specifically we would recommend the following: 


ae 


To the greatest extent possible, French language teachers 
should be fluently bilingual. Greater efforts should be 
made to obtain bilingual teachers from the Province of 
Quebec and other French-speaking communities, possibly on 
a loan or exchange basis. A large scale teacher exchange 
program has great possibilities for promoting better 
understanding between our two principal cultural groups. 
At the same time it could upgrade the quality of language 
instruction. 

Greater use should be made of special aids such as films, 
television, etc. We are also impressed with the potential 
of language laboratories. (One has been recently in- 
stalled in a Sarnia high school) 

The use of French Canadian newspapers, magazines, etc. as 
a language aid would serve the dual purpose of making 

the subject more "alive" and interesting to the students, 
and also bring them into contact with current events in 
French Canada. 

A system of high school student exchange visits between 
French and English Canadian communities should be sponsorce 
by the federal government. The “Visites Interprovinciales" 
represents a good starting point for such a program. 
However, we believe that the visits should be for a longer 
duration and that more students should participate. Also, 
we think that the federal government should underwrite at 


least a portion of the cost of the program. 
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(c) Adult School 

We have not studied adult school French courses in any depth, 
but we thought the Commission would be interested in learning of the 
increased interest being taken in these courses in Sarnia. last year 
there were two classes, each meeting two nights per week. Approximatc)y 


50 adults took part, 








V Teaching of History 

The current problem of biculturalism can be comprehended only 
if an individual posesses a clear understanding of the historical 
processes which have produced present attitudes. For this reason, we 
consider that the teaching of history in our school system should be an 
important area of concern for the Royal Commission. 

Much discussion has centred on the difference between French 
and English speaking schools in the interpretation, of and emphasis 
given to Canadian historical events. We admit that there can be 
legitimate differences of opinion regarding the significance of 
historical process, and we would not advocate any attempts to impose any 
single interpretation on Canadian students. However, we do think that 
high school students, in particular, should be exposed to the various 
interpretations of Canadien history. We also believe Canadian history, 
taught to Canadians of both French and English descent, should be broad 
in scope; not confined to a study of the province or, region in wneeh 
the student resides. Above all, Canadian history courses should explore 
fully the establishment of two cultures in Canada and their combined 
role in creating the Canadian nation. 

One of the most shocking discoveries of our study was the 
fact that there is no comprehensive course in Canadian history offered 
in Ontario high schools today, except that given in Grade 13. The 
latter is taken by only 25% of the Grade 13 students. We think that 
this deficiency must be rectified. Canadian history, as taught at the 
elementary school level is not sufficient; it must be supplemented by 
amore sophisticated, and largely compulsory course directed at the 
more mature high school student. Knowledge and pride of our heritage 


is a very basic and essential element of nationhood. 
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VI Student Opinions and Attitudes 

As part of our analysis of the role of education in the matter 
of biculturalism and bilingualism, we have surveyed a group of Grade 12 
students in an attempt to assess their knowledge and attitudes on this 
subject, and to establish their sense of national identity. We also 
hoped that this survey would help us to draw some conclusions regarding 
the educational system. Furthermore, we thought the opinions of these 
students (ages 15-20) would be of interest to the Commission in its 
study of the “existing state" of bilingualism and biculturalism in 
Canada. 

The questionnaire and the tabulated results are shown in 
Appendix II. A total of 103 questionnaires were completed - 59 by 
students in public high schools, and 44 by students at a local Roman 
Catholic school. Because we did not wish to seriously upset the schools 
timetables or teaching programs, we did not make any special efforts 
to obtain a truly random sampling. Also, we have not attempted, to 
apply any statistical tests to the results. However, we believe that 
the answers to some of the questions are statistically significant, and 
the information should be of value to the Commission. We would be pleased 
to send the completed questionnaires and our work sheets, if the members 
of the Commission consider that they would be useful. Most of the students 
volunteered comments, which are also reproduced in Appendix III. 

The results of the survey are highlighted below: 

* Although the group surveyed generally estimated the percentage of 
French Canadians in Canada correctly, approximately two thirds under- 
estimated the proportion of French Canadians living outside the Province 
of Quebec. This suggests a tendency to localize current difficulties 
rather than to view them as a national problem. We would draw your 
attention to the similarity with the public opinion survey (Section C) 
in this regard. 
* Quebec is generally regarded as a predominantly rural area. 
* As many as 33% do not apparently realize that English is an official 


language of the Province of Quebec. 
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* Although 85% were able to identify Sir John A. MacDonald, only 6% 
properly identified Sir Georges-Etienne Cartier. (several thought he 
was an explorer) ‘This would indicate a certain lack of awareness of 
the French Canadian role in Confederation, perhaps of Confederation 
itself. 
* Only 1% identified the names of Andre Laurendeau and Davidson Dunton, 
suggesting almost complete ignorance of the Royal Commission. 
* Not unexpectedly, nobody could identify Garneau. 

(Some of the answers to IV were amusing; for example, one student 

thought that Real Caouette was a "Jesuit Martyr") 
* We thought that the students showed a reasonably good awareness of 
Canada's role in international organizations. 
* Separatism is associated with violence by 71% of the group. 
* Although 95% consider that the French Canadian minority in other 
provinces should have the same rights as the English minority in Quebec, 
only 51% indicated that they would agree to publicly support French 
language schools in parts of Ontario where there are large French 
encnking communities. On the latter question, we observed a significant 
difference between the replies of the Catholic and Protestant students 
(the only question on which we could detect a significant difference 
between the two groups) 
* ‘The great majority think that French should be a part of the curriculum 
in Ontario, and English should be a required subject in Quebec schools. 
Also, a large majority would like to see French taught in the elementary 
schools. 
* 60% consider that their study of the French language has failed to 
give them a better understanding of French Canada. 
* 80% stated that they favour a distinctive flag for Canada. However, 
a few indicated that they considered the Red Ensign to be distinctive. 
* We are interested and disturbed by what we consider to be a large 
minority (13%) of students who claim to favor political union with the 
United States. It is interesting to note that this is the same percentage 
as that reported by a well-known national magazine to favor separatism 


in Quebec. 
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* 85% believe there are advantages in Canada being a bilingual and 
bicultural country and 94% consider that French Canadians have 
played an important role in Canada's development. 

We suggest that more detailed analysis and cross-checking of 
the results would yield further interesting conclusions. However, time 


has not permitted us to do this. 


(1) Ontario Curriculum Institute Report "French as a Second Language" 
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The Canadian Constitution, the British North America Act, 
is relevant to the question of bilingualism and biculturalism in two 
respects: 1. It defines the extent of official recognition given 

to various languages in Canada. 

2. It establishes the powers of the provincial and federal 
governments, and hence determines the ability of the 
Province of Quebec to maintain a French cultural identity 
in a predominantly English-speaking nation. 

A prerequisite for any detailed examination or revision of 
the Constitution is its early repatriation and the return to Canada 
of full ammending power. We trust that agreement among the federal 
and provincial authorities will soon eliminate this last vestige of 
colonial dependence. 

HX HX HHH X 

On the matter of language recognition, we would favour 
ammendment of Section 135 of the British North America Act to give 
the French language official status throughout Canada and in the 
federal civil service. As it stands now, only one province, Quebec 
is bilingual. Outside Quebec, French is officially recognized only 
in the federal Parliament. This ammendment would, in our opinion, 
eliminate the most blatant inequality in our Constitution. It 
should also make it possible for French Canadians to identify them- 
selves more positively with Canada. 

Why, it may be asked, should we single out French for 
special consideration, and not the many other cultural groups who 
have contributed much to Canada? We would cite the following reasons; 
1. Numerically, French-speaking Canadians are a much more important 

group than other cultural minorities. The 1961 Census of Canada 
states that 58% of the Canadian population consider English to 
be its mother tonge; 28% consider their mother tongue to be 
French, while all other linguistic groups combined account for 
only 14% of the population. The Germans who are the third 


largest group, compromise only 3% of the Canadian population. 
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The others are numerically insignificant, although many have 
made a contribution which far exceeds the weight of their 
numbers. 

We also recognize that certain other cultural groups are 
important in certain localized regions (eg. the Ukranians in 
the Prairies, the Chinese in Vancouver, the Italians in 
Toronto). However, we think that we should consider the whole 
of Canada, and not restrict our sights to a particular locality. 

2, The French and English are the two founding races of Canada. 

The development of Western civilization in what is now Canada was 
a parallel achievement by both French and English. French and 
English created Confederation. For the most part the other 
ethnic groups came to Canada after Confederation, and have been 
largely assimilated into one or the other of the two predominant 
cultural groups. Assimilation of the large French minority, on 
the other hand, is both impossible and undesirable. 

The fact that the French were defeated by the English 200 
years ago should not be a factor in determining relationships 
between the two peoples today. We must rid ourselves of all 
traces of the victor-vanquished relationship which still persists 
in the minds and hearts of many Canadians. 

3. The French constitute a large majority in one province of Canada, 
which accounts for more than 25% of the nation's population and 
industrial production. They are a large minority in one other 
province and a significant minority in the most of the remaining 
eight. This situation must inevitably give French Canadians an 
important voice in determining the direction of Canadian 
federalism. No other minority cultural group constitutes even 
a large minority of any province. 

x KK REK HK 
The relative powers of the federal and provincial 

governments is a very complex matter. To develop specific recommendations 

would require much more comprehensive study than we have been able to 
give the subject. 


As far as bilingualism and biculturalism are concerned, the 
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basic question is whether the British North America Act provides 
sufficient political and economic power to the Province of Quebec 

to enable it to maintain its distinct cultural identity. We 

believe the Constitution should achieve this end. However, it must 
also ensure that we have a central government strong enough fiscally 
and politically to adequately fulfill the obligations of a modern 
nation. 

In our opinion the British North America Act is a sufficiently 
flexible document to meet the diverse needs of Canadians. It provides 
provincial autonomy in those affairs which are local or regional in 
nature, including education, which is essential to the preservation 
of the French cultural identity in Quebec. On the other hand, it 
provides for federal jurisdiction in those areas which; by and large, 
we believe must be controlled by the central government. The recently 
devised "opting out" arrangements demonstrate the flexibility of 
our existing constitutional arrangements in meeting the needs of one 
province without jeopardizing the desires of the others for federal 
action in what might be considered a provincial matter. Close 
working relationships between the provinces, and between the provincial 
and federal governments can ensure much-needed coordination of programs 
to facilitate the increasing mobility of the Canadian population. 

This is not to say that we are opposed to a critical re- 
examination of the constitution, or to revisions to make it more 
relevant to twentieth-century Canada. On the contrary, we believe 
that this could be very fruitful. However, we should not have to 
tear up our existing Constitution and start all over again. Let us 
instead improve and build on what we already have ~ an act, which 
despite its limitations, has brought Canada through almost one 
hundred years with one of the highest standards of living in the 
world. 

We wish to explicitly reject one form of federalism which 
appears to have some measure of support among French Canadians in the 
Province of Quebec; that is, what has been loosely termed the "two 
nation" or, "associate state" concept. In our view, this concept is 


fraught with dangers: 
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* Tt would break down the "dialogue" between Quebec and 
the rest of Canada. 
* It would tend to isolate the 25% of French Canadians 
living outside the Province of Quebec. 
* It would make effective fiscal and monetary action 
extremely difficult. 
* At the central government level, it could only produce 
political steriiety yor chaos... Thencreation of .a 
Canadian Cyprus is not appealing. 
Its ultimate result would likely be separation, wth all 
of its undesirable cnnsequences. 
Between this position and the existing Act, however, there 
is a great deal of room for compromise. We hope that Canadians will 
actively respond to the challenge of producing a Constitution which 


can satisfy the legitimate aspirations of all our people. 
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We submit that truly national symbols are essential for 
creating a stronger sense of national identity. In Canada's 
case, this sense of national identity is particularly important 
in view of the fact that we share a long border, and important 
cultural and commercial ties with the most powerful nation in the 
world. We Canadians must recognize those factors that make us 
distinctive. Also, we must project, to our neighbours and the 
world, an image which is distinctively Canadian, and not that of 
a British colony, or an appendage of the United States. In this 
respect, symbols are important. 

National symbols should be a unifying influence in a 
nation. However, ours frequently appear to be seurces of division 
rather than of unity. Furthermore, they divide the nation in such 
a way as to alienate one of eur founding races from the other. 
This is the type of division that can destroy our nation. 

Although the symbolism represented in our present 
(July 1964) official flag, national anthem, etc. is rejected by 
the vast majority of French Canadians, it cannot be said that 
there is any similar degree of unanimity within English-speaking 
Canada. Many English-speaking Canadians share with their French- 
speaking compatriots the desire for more distinctively Canadian 
symbols. This is particularly true of the younger people. Our 
surveys of public and student opinion indicate that a majority in 
Sarnia favour a distinctive national flag and anthem. 

We recommend the early adoption of a distinctive national 
flag and of "O Canada” as our national anthem. We would also like 
to see greater use of Canadian symbols and the likenesses of 
important Canadian personnages on stamps, currency, etc. We 
also believe that our biculturalism is itself a national symbol. 
This fact could undoubtedly be exploited more fully in the interest 
of Canadian unity. Certainly, it is a distinctive characteristic 
of Canada, and one of the important differences between Canada and 


the United States. 
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In advocating the increased use Gasca: which are 
national in character, we should make it clear that we do not 
wish to eliminate the role of the Crown in our national life. 

The Crown does not in any way restrict Canadian Sovereignty 

and furthermore, it is an indispensable element of our political 
institutions, institutions that we cherish. We also recognize 
the Crown as an important unifying link for the Commonwealth. 6n 
the other hand, it does net have the same unifying influence 
within our national life as it does in Britain, and hence, its 


value to Canada as a national symbol is not as great. 
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We wish to acknowledge the assistance and co-operation 
of the many Sarnia area citizens who assisted us in the preparation 
of this brief. In particular we wish to mention the Director of 
Education, Mr. William Rogers; Sister Mary Dennis of St. Patrick's 
High School; the representatives of the school boards, teachers, 
Home and School Association officers who provided us with information 
regarding local educational matters; the Ontario Department of 
Education; and those who participated in our public opinion and 


Opinion leader surveys and our panel discussions. 
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APPENDIX II 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
SARNIA JAYCEE QUESTIONNAIRE ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
PLEASE DO NOT INDICATE YOUR NAME 
Answer the following 
l. What is your age? 
2. Are you Male? Female? 
3. What is your religion? 
4, (a) Are you a Canadian Citizen? 
(bo) Of French descent? 
(c) Of English descent? _ 
(d) Other? Please specify 
5. If you are’ a Canadian citizen, 
(a) Were you born in Canada? 
(b) Are you a naturalized Canadian? 
6. Do you speak French? 
{. Have you ever visited the Province of Quebec? 
8. (a) Have you ever lived in a French-speaking community for 


3 months or more? 


(b) Was this community in the Province of Quebec? 


(c) If not, where? 


For each sentence check the answer which best applies. * 

1. In area, Quebec is the, first (69) second (27) third (2) 
largest Province in Canada. 

©. ‘The province with the largest population is, British Columbia (1) 
Ontario (88) Quebec (9) 

3. French Canadians comprise 10% (15) 30% (84) or 50% (1) 
of Canada's population? 

4. The proportion of French Canadians living OUTSIDE the Province 
of Quebec is 5% (65) 25% (34) or 50% (1) 


Numbers represent percentage of overall population. 103 Questionnaires 


completed. 
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Canada's populetion is approximately 33 million (8) 82 million (2) 
io mi Lidon (86) “er Limi tidion (0) 

The largest city in Canada is Vancouver (4) Toronto (19) 
Montreal (72) or Ottawa (5)? 

The Capital city of Canada is Toronto (1) Montreal (0) 

Winnipeg (0) or Ottawa (99) 

The Capital city of the Province of Quebec is Trois Rivieres (0) 
Quebec City (89) Montreal (12) or Ottawa (0)? 

The leading industry of the Province of Quebec in terms of value, 
is mining (23) farming (14) pulp and paper (61) or the 
production of automobiles (1) ? 

The value of industrial production of the Province. of Quebec is 
5% (4) 10% (42) 25% (45 or 50% (2) of the Canadian total? 
The number of French Canadians in Sarnia is approximately 

B00 (25) 3,000 (50) “G00. (16)) or 13,000: (2). 

There have been two (71), five (15), zero (7) or six (2) 

French Canadian Prime Ministers of Canada. 


The Canscian Conguuuuiwon as < 


The Canada Act (5) ‘The British North America Act (83) 


The Act of Union (3) The Quebec Act (1) ‘The Statute of West- 


minster (7) 
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Economically, Quebec is among the poorest of Canada's provinces. 
True (23) False (77) 

The Province of Quebec is predominantly rural. 

True (73) False (27) 

French Canadians comprise approximately 40% of the population 
of the province of New Brunswick. 

True (56) False (44) 

French Canadians comprise approximately Lod, of the population 
of the Province of Alberta. 

True (15) False (85) 

More than 25% of the adult population of Quebec is illiterate. 


True (23) False (68) 
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6. Quebec City was founded in 1608 by Samuel de Champlain. 
Tris. (73) False (9) 

{. English is an officially recognized language in the Province 
of Quebec. 

True (67) False (33) 

8. The Canadian Constitution provides that both English and French 
are to be officially recognized in all federal government 
departments. 

True (87) False (13) 
IV Identify the following in one sentence or less: KK 

Georges - Etienne Cartier 6 

Louis Joseph Papineau 38 

Jean Lesage 46 

Lester B. Pearson 97 

Wilfrid Laurier Fo 

Andre Laurendeau ee 

John A. MacDonald 85 

Francois - Xavier Garneau 6) 

Real Caouette ra 

Duff Roblin 5 


Davidson Dunton e 
** Numbers represent percentage of total group able to identify person listed. 


V Indicate by a check the international organizationg in the following 


list to which Canada belongs. 


Organization of American States (OAS) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. (NATO) 


United Nations Organization. (UNO) 


nny, 
core) 
ae) 
( ) South East Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO) 
( ) International Monetary Fund (IMF) 29% Correct 
( ) European Economic Community. (EEC) 40% One Error 
( ) British Commonwealth of Nations. 
VI Answer the following loys Checking) syes' vor Now 
1. In your opinion, is separatism a violent movement? Yes (71) No (28) 


2. Do you think that the French-Canadian minority in other provinces 


should have the same rights as the English speaking minority in the 
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province of Quebec? 


10. 


LI 


Yes (95) No (5) 

Do you think that the Ontario Government should provide 

for separate French Language schools where there is a large 
French speaking community? 

Yes (51) No (47) 

Do you think French should be a required part of the school 
curriculum? 

Yes (85) Wo (13) 

Jas your study of the French Language given you a better under- 
standing of French Canada? 

Yes (40) No (59) 

Do you favour the teaching of conversational French in elementary 
schools? 

Yes (85) NS: ae) 

Do you favour a distinctive national flag for Canada? 

Yes. (80) No (15) 

Do you think Canada should enter into a political union with 
the United States 

Vera 13) No (85) 

Do you think there are advantages in Canada being a bilingual 
and bicultural nation? 


Yee? ) (55) No (14) 


Do you think English should be taught to all French-speaking students 


invthe provance..or, Quepec? 

Yes (96) No (3) 

Do you consider thet French Canadians have played an important 
role in Canada's development? 


Yes (94) vo | (4) 


VII Answer the following in one sentence or less; 


uy 


What national symbols do you associate with Canada? 
Maple Leaf - 78% Union Jack - 12% Others - less than 5% 


Beaver - 52% Red Ensign - 10% 


RCMP - 13% Fleur de lis - 5% 
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What percentage of the population of the Province of Quebec do you 


think supports separatism? 


No Answer - 10% 
O to 10% - 30% 
10 to 20% - 14% 


20 to 50% - 30% 


more than 50% - 16% 


Has your study of French (if any) made it possible for you to 
carry on an intelligible conversation in that language? 
Yes ~ 38% (Several answering Yes qualified their answer) 
No - 57% 
Are there basic differences between French and English speaking 
Canadians which jeopardize Canadian unity? If so, what, in 
your opinion, is the primary cause? 


See Appendix III (a) 


Check the statement or statements that best describe your concepts of 


the 


a) 


(41) 
(8 ) 
(76) 
(38) 
(33) 
(7) 
(89) 
(1) 
(70) 


(18) 


(6) 


(17) 


Province of Quebec. 
A well-developed industrial society, with most of the population 
living in urban centres. 


A province dominated by the Roman Catholic clergy. 


A province ruled by a government which oppresses minority groups. 


A province governed in a democratic fashion. 

A well-developed and predominantly rural area. 

A province in which most people speak both English & French. 
A province in which only French is spoken. 

A province in which the 2»ench language predominates. 

A province in which the English language predominates. 

A society offering a fairly progressive educational system to 
its citizens. 

A society offering a relatively backward system of education 
to its citizens. 

A society offering educational facilities primarily aimed 

at. training for the clergy. | 


An underdeveloped and predominantly rural area. 
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IX 


At dea 


Have you discussed the question of bilingualism and biculturalism 
in Canada. 
(a) (21) Never 

(64) Occasionally 

(15) Frequently 
Do you have any other comments on the question of bilingualism 
and biculturalism? 


See Appendix III (b) 








APPENDIX III 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT COMMENTS 


(a) ARE THERE BASIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FRENCH AND ENGLISH SPEAKING 
CANADIANS WHICH JEOPARDIZE C/7'ADIAN UNITY? IF SO, WHAT, IN 
YOUR OPINION IS THE PRIMARY CAUSE? 

* There are basic differences, but I do not think they should 


jeopardize Canadian unity. 


* Yes. I do not know exactly what. 

% Yes. The language is the primary cause. 

* No. 

* No. I don't think there is! 

* No. 

* We English speaking Canadians do not know enough about 


the Frenck speaking people's way of life, culture, likes and dis- 
likes. They do not know us well enough. 

* Yes. Each section seers to consider the other part 
inferior, but all are equal. 

* Nes, +t dates back to the traditional hatred between 
France. and England. English speaking hate to see the French with 
the same rights as they. Also I think that the French are not 
progressing because of their lack of interest in Canada. ‘The 
English are biased against the French and vice versa. The cause 
is a very silly one. Also the English do not try to understand 
the French way of living and vice versa. 

* Some radicals in Quebec wants Quebec to secede, for some 
reason, from the Dominion of Cenada. 

* I think the primary cause is the trying of the English 
descended Canadians to keep Canade too tightly united to Britain. 
All over culture is too British. 

* Yes. The lack of French people in government, and lack 
of understanding between the English and French. 


* The two langusges. 
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*Yes. - 1. language barrier 


2. Cultures barrier 


* No 
* No basic differences. 
* English seem to think they are predominant as there are 


more English-speaking Canadians than French. 

* No. 

* French Canadians feel they have a close relationship with 
France, and because of the different languages, and French are a 
minority, they might feel they are not a true part of Canada. 

* I think that one of the differences is between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. 

* I think the primary ceuse is the underestimation of the 
seriousness of the problem by English speaking Canadians. 

* Yes. 

* Yes. Many in Quebec are not able to speak the English 
language, and I feel this should be compulsory. 

* I don't think there is too much difference except that some 
of our customs may be different, but this has nothing to do with 
ditrerences. 

* Religion. Although there are Roman Catholics in all parts 


of Canada, a majority of them would cause conflict with the rest of 


Canada. 

* No. 

* None. 

* Many habits are different and many can't communicate with 


each other by language - unity is difficult. 

* There are none. These people want their own customs, but 
that is no national emergency. 

* There aren't really very many basic differences, but I 
feel that the fact that many French Canadians are very loyal to 
France, and Canada is British, may be a factor. This, of course, 
wouldn't happen as much as in former years. 

* Yes. Basically, English speaking Canadians are descended 


from the British and thus they feel some loyalty towards Great Britain. 


—Hqd- 
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I do not think the French feel this way. Also, there is a certain 
amount of antagonism between Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

* Yes, there are differences. The primary cause is that 
the English speaking Canadians are imposing too many of their habits 
on the French, and the French naturally resent this. 

* I think it is a lot to ask of French Canadians to learn 
English, when the majority of Canadians elsewhere do not (learn 


French). It should be a mutual undertaking. 


* Yes, I think it is the differences in the language and culture. 
% The language is one, and the others are religion and customs. 
* The two people do not seem to want to get along together. 


They fight over the simplest of matters, no matter who is right or wrong. 
I think these two peoples could get along very well together if the 
Prime Minister could see this and pass certain laws. The peoples 
don't understand each other. 

% Too many people think of the French as a group of wild 

men, and therefore do not think Quebec should even belong. to Canada. 

* Yes. Each is prejudiced, and thinks their own language 

and religion to be the best. 

* Yes. Not enough association between the French and English 
speaking Canadians. 

* The difference between the Roman Catholic religion and 
Protestantism and the language barrier. 

* The only difference is the pride of the French against 

the hottish attitude of the English. 

* No. I think the government is going too far in trying to 
please the French Canadians. 

* Yes, because French speaking people will naturally owe 


some patronage to France instead of all to Canada or England. 
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* The English speaking Canadians, who speak the major 
language in the world look down upon the French language, and think 
it inferior and the people who speak it. 

* There is a great difference in language, and a slight one in 
religion. Also, there is a difference in mother countries which 
causes conflict. 

* There is none. JI know families that are French speaking, 
and they are just the same as I am. 

* I feel the only basic difference is language, and this 
doesn't jeopardize Canadian unity. 

* There are basic differences in customs and language, but 
only ignorance blocks Canadian unity. 

* I think there are, and I think the fact that many English 
Canadians will not tolerate or bother with French customs, but 
rather want to force English customs on them causes resentment 

on the part of the French, and friction between the two. 

* Basic difference is their different cultures and languages, 
which if misunderstood and misused could jeopardize Canadian unity. 

* No. They are basically the same. Only the inability of 
both to be compatible is the prime source of the problem of 
dissatisfaction. 

* English speaking people have not taken the time to study 
and understand French Canadian culture and background, or language. 
Many French Canedians can speak Inglish, but how many Canadians speak 


French as well as English? 


* No. 
* No. 
* I think the French are very one-sided and try desperately 


to get the best for French Canadians, never stopping to think of 
other people in Canada. 

* Just differences in the way they were brought up - 
different environment, language, national heroes, etc. 

% I think that when one is in Quebec, or when one talks 
on biculturalism one must take into consideration the Quebecois 


attitudes and manners. When one is in Montreal, one should live 
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and act as a Montrealer and respect French customs and traditions. 


* Different histories and too much pride in these. 
* Customs are different, and this might be a primary cause. 
* No. I do not think so, except for traditional mistrust 


and rivalry. 

* The French are too far behind in this modern day and age. 
They are too used to wanting things done in the old way. 

* Basic difference between the two is perhaps custom. English 
Canadians are under too great an English influence, and likewise 


with French Canadians who are influenced by France. 


* Inequality in the government. French Canada is considered 
Inferior, 

* No. 

* The two cultures and languages make unity impossible. 

* I think the basic cause is the lack of knowledge of the 


other side. 
* Yes. Dwelling on the fact that French are French and 


‘ 
English speaking are English. They do not consider them all 


Canadians. 
* Their background and language. 
* The language is the major difference. The ways of life 


of the English and French are another difference. I think there is 
not enough tolerance and that many on both sides are ignorant of the 


other's customs. 


* . No. 

* Different backgrounds and cultures. 

* No. 

* The only main differences I can see are the language and 


® 


the religion. However, both these problems are easily overcome. 
* Yes, I feel that togetherness, or close unity with large 
families of the same religion, language and racial stock makes one 


narrow-minded. 


* There are no differences that should jeopardize Canadian unity. 


* French Canada has 2 separate history and eulture. Their 


culture is the cause of misunderstanding on the part of English 
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speaking Canadians. 

* The French violence should be stopped any way it can be 
done. By force! 

% Yes. The different backgrounds of tradition. 

* I believe that people of English descent have held a 
primary position in Canada for many years, and are unwilling to 
relinquish some of the responsibility to others. 

* The French Canadians (of Quebec) feel that English 
speaking Canadians advance more rapidly than they do in the business 
and industrial world. If they are held back, this could cause an 
even greater problem in the future. 

* There are basic differences. The primary cause is Canada’s 
affiliation with Britain. 

* I don't think there are any basic differences. 

* The French Canadians feel, that as a minority group in 
Canada, they are being swallowed up - culturally and economically - 
by the other provinces, especially Ontario. 

* French Canadian nationalism takes the form more of 

Quebec nationalism. This may be because the French Canadians are in 
@ minority. 

* Yes, the English have always looked down on Frenchmen and 
their customs. These customs, to me, are quite interesting. 

* Yes, each wants to have their side become strong, and to 
do this they fight each other, not with each other. 

* As far as I am concerned, the only difference is heritage, 
and that is not enough to jeopardize Canada's unity. 

* Yes, religious dislikes and unneeded hatreds on both sides. 
* There are differences in their backgrounds, which make 


them difficult to join. 


% i don’t" think there are. 
* No. 
* The French speaking Canadians seem to be very loyal to 


France. During a war, such a difference could be dangerous to Canada. 


* Honest allegiance to different mother countries. 
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APPENDIX III 
(>) DO YOU HAVE ANY OTHER COMMENTS ON THE QUESTION OF BILINGUALISM 
AND BICULTURALISM? 
In my answers in regard to the use of the French language, 


I don't feel that this language should be forbidden, but I do think 


that since these people live in Canada, and since Canada is predominantly 


English-speaking, English should be the predominant language in Quebec. 


I realize that it would be difficult for the older people to pull 
away from this custom, but maybe the younger people could. 
XXX 
We are going to have to be all English speaking people if 
we want to stay united and strong. 
xX KX * 
Bilingualism and biculturalism should be the backbone of 


the Confederation. They only will bring us over the troubles ahead, 


and provide a means whereby intelligent and conscientious people can work 


out an acceptable compromise to the question of separatism. ‘These 
two things are the only ones which will save Confederation. 
HX HX 
It is my personal opinion that Canada as a unified nation 
cannot sustain and thrive if this trying sore is not remedied quickly. 


Canada as a nation has been good to me and JI in turn have the deepest 


pride in, and concern for this bountiful land. I am certain that many 


young Canadians share my feelings concerning this grave situation con- 
fronting us all! 
In the Constitution of the land it states that the French 


and their culture will be on the same plane with the English and their 


culture. Let us all adhere proudly to that concept. Words are meaning- 


less if actions do not support them! 

If Canada is to be the truly great land we wish it to be, 
inner friction must be destroyed and done away with, and all true 
Canadians must labour together. 
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This subject never comes up in discussions of my age group, 
and answering this questionnaire I found out that I really don't know 
much about the French way of life or about prominent Frenchmen. 

It is hard to find non-prejudiced views on the subject. 

xX XX 

I think that a large number of people in Canada have never 
been associated with bilingualism or biculturalism. Many English 
Canadians have no use for the French language if they were to learn it, 
but I think they should be made aware of biculturalism through education, 
cultural exchange, and tourism in Quebec. French Canadians of Quebec 
should undertake to learn something of the English culture as well. 

x ¥* 

The French were in Canada before the English, so I think 
French-Canadians should play an important part in every aspect of 
Canada's future. 

xX *¥ * 

Won't be straightened out for at least a generation, if it 
ever will be, because it will be the children now who are becoming 
more educated and less prejudiced against their minority in the nation, 
as many of their parents are now. 

XXX KX 

I feel that there is no reason why Quebec should separate 
from Canada. If Quebec is not getting the same rights of freedom 
from the country, the trouble is in the government, because then 
prejudice is shown toward that province. 

I don't really know the complaints or arguments except 

with a vague idea, but I think that Quebec is good for Canada and 
should stay in the union. I wish that I understood more about politics 
so that I could understand more about what is going on. The newspapers 
aren't enough. 
x XX 
I think that French and English should both have equal 


status as languages of Canada, 
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Personally I don't think it is a bad thing to allow these 
people to have some of their own customs and cultures such as language. 
However, they musn't forget that we are all one united Canada, and that 
each province just can't go off by itself because it is of different 
descent and has a different language. If this were allowed Canada wouldn't 
be united any longer. However, no one is stopping them from speaking 
French but they must realize that French isn't the only thing around. 
They're going to have to mix in the world and in order to do that they 
must also be able to talk, write and understand English and the customs 
of other people, not just about French Canada and Canadians. 

xX XXX 

I don't think that French-Canadians should try to suppress the 
English in their province ie., Quebec. French Canadians are not sup- 
pressed in other provinces where they are the minority. So why should 
we be suppressed in Quebec? 

I think that much more should be taught about French Canada 
in our school French classes. We are told of France but Quebec is 
nearer to us and since the language etc. varies in some ways, I think 
we should be taught something about it. 

¥¥XXX 

I think that the French are entitled certain rights in this 
country, but I do not feel that one of these is separate schools with 
government support. 

IT also think that the French should not expect all English 
Canadians to learn to speak French unless they intend to learn to speak 
English. 

xX XH 

If French is to be taught in elementary schools where the pupils 
speak English, it should be left until the senior grades when the pupils 
have had a good grounding in English. ‘Then, purely conversational French 
should be taught. 

x XX % 

I think we should take advantage of the French heritage in our 

country and that we should know more about the French people and not feel 


as if they were a completely different country within our own. 
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I also feel that all Canadians should be able to speak 
both English and French comparatively well, and speak fluently in 
one or the other. 

x*¥% 

Yes. What do the high school students of Quebec think of 

bilingualism and biculturalism, and what do they know of Canada? 
Se 

I think that French should be taught in elementary school 
in Canada. Its no wonder that the French Canadians want separatism, 
because as a minority, they fear that they will lose their identity if 
forced to learn English. 

I think that Quebec and Ontario should be bilingual and 
bicultural, 

xR HX 

The French and the English both have a beautiful language 
and customs, and there is no reason why both can't live together and 
appreciate both. I think the problem is lack of knowledge of both 
sides. “I think if Quebec did leave Canada, they would never join again, 
and it would be a disaster for both. 

xX Ke * 

I think that this idea is very good. By this I think that 
all Canadians could better understand each other. This idea is very 
advantageous for it would bring us closer to the French Canadians, 
thereby helping to unite us into one country. Since French Canadians 
comprise almost half of the population of Canada, I think it is only 
fair to learn the French language. If they learn English, I feel we 
should learn French. 

xX eX * 

I think both of these groups could get along very nicely if 
they could just know how each feels toward the other. There should 
be more groups and clubs that you should be able to join to learn from 


each other, and thus make Canada a "nation under bonds”. 
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I think bilingualism is a necessity for Canada and something 
should be done to get it. I do not think Quebec should separate from 
the rest of Canada. I think both sides will have to give a little if 
the problem is every’ to be solvéd. Also, I definitely do not want to 
see Canada join into any kind of political union with the U.S. 

¥ XXX ¥ 

I think that French should be made compulsory in English 
speaking high schools and likewise, English in French speaking high 
schools. Also, I think that conversational English or French should 
be taught in the upper grades at high school. 

About the flag question in VI (7). I think that the Red 
Ensign should be made Canada's distinctive national flag, but not a new 
One. 

I think that French and English people should have equal 
rights everywhere in Canada. 

XXX 

The French and English speaking Canadians should be brought 

together and help to aid Canada. 
HX *¥ * 

The French Canadians should abide by the laws of Canada as 
everyone else does, and should not be allowed to carry on a culture of 
their own as if Quebec were a separate country. We are all Canadians. 

x Xe XX 

French people should not look down on English speaking people 
visiting their province. French should be taught in elementary schools 
here so we could converse freely when in Quebec. The people in Quebec 
should all speak English. There should not be any prejudices against 
English speaking people or vice versa. Restaurants should have English 
menus also on their tables and the hired help should be English. French 
people living outside the province should speak English. 

xX XX 

Since I am French, it is understood I would be French-minded 
concerning the French-English problem in Canada. 

I feel that most people reject the culture of the French 


Canadians because they are ignorant of it and its advantages, and shy 
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at anything cracking their little shell of culture. 

The English society in Canada complains about all nationalities 
and not only the French. ‘They ridiculed the "DP's; as they called them, 
until long after the war. Even now they express disgust when asked 
how they would feel about ree the USA. Also the English should 
accept the existence of French as they should other things. 

xX % 

I think having two peoples living in one country adds 
variety and strength to a country. However, I believe the Roman Catholic 
Church has far too much control over education in Quebec, and that the 
Canadian government is wrong in getting to its knees for Quebec. We 
should not have to beg them to stay in the union - we have more to 
offer them than they have to offer us. As for the language problem, 

I think it far easier for a person to learn French than English, and 
this is more feasible since more English Canadians visit Quebec than 
French Ganadians do the rest of Canada. Unfortunately, there are more 
English speaking people then French. I think that we should probably 
be learning French whether Quebec existed or NOs 

xe % * 

NO - I don't know anything about it. This questionnaire is 
the first thing I've heard about it. 

ee 

I think that if the French people of Quebec were not so 
stubborn and old fashioned, they would accept bilingualism. Even in 
some Canadian cities, more French is taught than English; therefore it 
makes the children being taught have more trouble learning English, 
and the people speak wrongly in both French and English. 

xe Xe * * 

I see no reason why bilingualism and biculturalism should be 
suppressed. If Canada is democratic as it says it is, it would be a 
violation of this claim if such activities should be suppressed. 

Although Canada is under British influence, an ever decreasing 
amount of Canadians are of British descent. Would it then be right to 


limit all Canadians to the English language and customs? 
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T think Quebec will eventually break with Canada. If this 
happens, the other provinces will probably join the United States 
which would please me very much. 

x **** 

I think that both the French and English speaking people 
should learn a little about each other's language. I think there is 
too much distinction made between Quebec and the rest of Canada. It 
seems to me that Quebec is just trying to be hard to get along with 
and especially stubborn. 

xX XK 

I believe that the Canadians and the French should have the 
same rights and privileges. They came first to Canada and it should 
be theirs for the asking. 

¥¥ XX 

I think that English and French speaking can learn much from 
each other. Each way of life has many advantages. I think if everyone 
in Canada could speak both English and French and knew about both 
sets of customs, etc., it would help greatly towards an understanding 
which would develop into a stronger union in Canada. 

xX ¥*¥*¥ 

I thiak there should be courses on Quebec. I know very little 
about Quebec and I feel that if there were some classes to help people 
like myself, there would grow a deeper understanding of the people of 
Quebec. I think all Canadians should be able to speak Prenchew dutake 
French, but unfortunately, I fail to be able to speak it. Here in 
Ontario we see nothing of French culture, and I think there should be 
more promotion to exchange cultures and languages. The fact of having 
exchange students is a very good idea, but the time is so short that 
the student really doesn't get into the real swing of things. I think 
there should be even more of this. 

XX eX 

I think the separatist and the F.L.Q. is stupid. I think 
separation from the rest of Canada would profit them little. I think 
Real Caouette is a radical, and he is just going to ruin things, not 


better them. 
a a 
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Since political union with the United States seems at 
present to be inevitable, if this does occur, Quebec would be better 
off as a separate county. If this does not occur, then I feel it is 
best to encourage biculturalism and bilingualism. 

Xe ** 

I think that biculturalism has been blown away out of 
proportion. The English predominates in the other 9 provinces 
and it is also predominant in Quebec. And it will continue to be 
more and more predominant. The violence in the past months is the 
result of a few lazy nuts who should get the lead out and do something 
constructive to propagate their culture, not anything destructive. 

¥** ¥ * 

I think French should be introduced into schools much 
earlier - about grade six. Since Quebec is our neighbour and part 
of Canada, I see no reason why we should not know their language as 
well as they are forced to know ours. 

*¥ x * * 

I think most of the present generation of teenagers feel 
little discrimination against Quebec, really know very little about 
Quebec, but would be willing to learn more if it was given to them. 
They would be willing to learn to speak French well if they moved there. 

¥¥¥* * 

I think bilingualism should be throughout Canada. Although 
the English are the majority, we would have a better understanding of 
the French and their customs if we were taught them. Many English look 
down on the French and think that they are inferior. I have met many 
French who are a lot better than many English I know. 

Oe 

I think Quebec should become English to unite the country 
from foreign harm. Then Canada would be peaceful at home and more suited 
for foreign affairs. 

eX ** 

I feel that Canada should forever be united, because if 

separatism were to come, the country would be left open for foreign 


influence, either by the U.S. or by Communism. It is possible for a 
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country to live prosperously and peacefully with bilingualism or 
biculturalism. Switzerland is triculturalist and has always remained 
peaceful. It would be an attack on my pride as a Canadian to be 
separated because of culture or language. 

¥X*** 

I believe bilingualism should be reached by all Canadians, 
but I also believe that some misconceived ideas and the great self- 
sympathy of the Quebecois should be overcome first on both sides. 

(I have aided French people with the language barrier who could have 
aided themselves as easily) 


eae Fas Tye a Tea 


What do you actually mean by "biculturalism"? 
XX ** 

I don't think people should judge other people simply because 
they speak a different language, such as French. All people are 
basically the same in their thinking and just because we speak English 
is no reason to criticize French speaking people in their feelings 
towards English speaking Canadians. I don't think there should be any 
dispute over it. After all, they have just as much right here as we 
do. Their history shows that they were some of the first settlers of 
Canada. 

xX K*¥X¥** 

T think French Canadians should be able to speak English 
fluently. I don't think Quebec should be separated in any way from 
the rest of Canada. 

x ¥** * 

T think French and English can combine and live together 
for a better Canada. 

**¥ XK * 

I don't think people really know enough about the other 
language or culture to say whether they are for or against it. I 
think the Commission set up to investigate the topics should publish 
what they have found and should distribute it to all people. More 
exchange trips should be set up so people can really find out what 


the other culture is about. 
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I think that Canadians should learn to speak French and 
that French Canadians learn to speak English. I don't like the idea 
of Quebec separating from the rest of Canada. It will cause many 
(too many) problems for people who are travelling. It will disrupt 
the unity of Canada, and I don't think Quebec could be very prosperous 
on its own. 

ee 

I think that the French language should be taught in 
elementary schools and made a compulsory subject in high schools. 

This should also be done with English in French schools. This way, 
bilingualism could be cultivated among English speaking Canadians 
instead of mainly French Canadians. With the common languages, Quebec 
could be joined with the rest of Canada more than it is now. 

Also, Canada should have its own flag and untie any relations 
with the English and the Queen, who the French Canadians seem to resent. 

KK * 

I feel that if the French and English can associate peacefully 
with one another in one united country, Canada will be a model for all 
other countries in the world, especially the U.S.A., our neighbors 
who are having racial problems of negro and white. 

I am also strongly for the idea of teaching French to the 
English students in elementary schools. Right now, high school is 
quite a shock to all of a sudden adopt 2 new languages. More gtudents 
would be able to speak French fluently if taught younger, because it 
would become part of them. 

x %* ** * 

They are necessary if Canada is to grow into a strong in- 
dependent nation. The English and French Canadians should be equal. 
Conflicts between nationalities can only weaken a country. We can give 
a lot to the French people and they have 2 lot to give us. If Canada 
wants to develop a Canadian style in writings and sons, this unity 


is necessary. 


Xe Xe KK 
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Bilingualism is fine, but biculturalism must not be 
forced on unwilling groups, nor must the French be allowed too great 
an opportunity to develop their language and culture independent of 
English, for this would ruin the idea of biculturalism. 

It is mostly up to the English-Canadians to make the first 
move and do the greater part in striving for these goals. 

Myself, I would like to be able to converse in French and 
learn more about French literature, etc. 

Canada should be recognized as bicultural. Teves Getinitely 
too late now to try and treat the French as an unimportant minority. 
I believe, however, that if the English are required to learn French, 
likewise the French should be compelled to learn English in their 
educational system. There should be little difference in English and 
French educatiens. French and English should be taught in all schools, 
not specialized. If the readers of these questionnaires feel we students 
know little of Quebec, the reason is not prejudice against the French, 
but more of a lack of Canadian affairs in general. History courses 
and their representatives of history are in part responsible for an 
anti-French feeling in many parts of Canada. 

xe *** 

I think that more steps should be taken to educate English 
speaking people with the traits and cultures of French Canadians. 
After the raid on the armory in Quebec, several of the guards were tied 
up. After when one of the guards was asked what they said, he said, 
"Tt was all in French, I didn't understand it." This seems to sum up 
the whole idea of separatism. Nobody has taken the time or effort to 
obtain education about French-Canadians. We criticize tHe Uses cor 
their racial prejudice, but we have the same problem here. We have not 
Negroes fighting for equal rights, but French-Canadians fighting for 
equal rights. 

Xe ** 

I feel that Canada should be a bilingual and bicultural 
nation. I think French Canadians have contributed greatly to Canada's 
culture and will continue to do so. I feel that French Canadians should 


learn conversational English and that English speaking Canadians should 
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learn French. I think this process should be started in the lower 

grades, perhaps grade 2 or 3. I do not think the separatists are 

violent, but the F.L.Q. terrorist movement does represent this. 
eH * 

I feel the separatist movement in Quebec, which uses physical 
force, should be suppressed. 

Xe * * 

I think that if Canada is to be a stable country, unity is 
a must. As the old proverb says, "When in Rome, do as the Romans". 
This applies to the French also. If French immigrants are Willing to 
leave France, they should also be willing to change their language and 
their culture to an extent. 

¥*¥*% * * 

I think that biculturalism is definitely a problem in Canada 
although it could be said that it is not a problem. [I agree. The 
problem of biculturalism can be solved only by making it something 
other than a problem, an advantage for instance. I think that the 
people should do this. Otherwise it will remain a problem although 
it doesn't have to be. 

¥X¥*X** 

I think the idea of trying to separate Quebec from Canada 
is foolish. Canada is made up of hundreds of different languages 
and cultures, and the sooner they learn to live and accept each 
other, the better it will be for Canada's progress. 

k*¥*** 

I think both the English and French should try and learn some-~- 
thing of each other's customs etc., and be given the same opportunities, 
etc. in all the provinces. 

eK *X 

Both groups must learn more about each other if Canada hopes 
to have a united Canada. The movements worked for separatism by 
violence must be stopped or the same thing which happened in the U.S. 


a hundred years ago will happen here also. 
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I think that people should try to cultivate a liking for 
each other, and should try to realize the other section is in every 
way equal to their own, and recognize them as being such. 

x¥*¥*¥ ¥* 

I think Canada could be made into a more united nation, 
and would benefit greatly if bilingualism and biculturalism were ac- 
cepted. I, fer one, would give anything to be able to speak French 
fluently. The french area part of Canada and they cannot be ignored. 

¥X¥ * * * 

I think Ontario, since it shares the same border with 
Quebec, should institute French language lessons earlier in the education- 
al system, perhaps grade 6 or 7. ‘The Ontario government should promote 
better relations with Quebec. The stories of violence and destruction 
we hear of in the newspapers should be enlightened with why these people 
are doing these acts. We want to know all sides of the question, not 
just the English viewpoint. 

¥*¥** 

I don't think Quebec is capable of standing on her own 
as a separate nation. 

Biculturalism and bilingualism are things which all 
Canadians should be able to take advantage of, rather than be split 
by them. It is part of our heritage and should be part of our 
nationalism. We should not be patriotic to half of our Canadian 
necsonality and despise the other half. We are all Canadians and it 
(our culture) is all Canadian. 

eX * 

T think that the English speaking Canadians should speak 
French, and also French speaking Canadians should speak English. More 
French speaking Canadians speak English than English speaking Canadians 
speak French. ‘This is a cause for much friction, I think, because 
I know a French exchange student from Quebec to Sarnia, who was dis- 
gusted with our lack of interest in speaking French - mostly the 
parents. I don't think Quebec should break with the rest of Canada, 
put if matters get any more violent, I think the rest of Canada 


should let them go without any further ado, and let them strike out 
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on their own as a "lone state”. I know of no other country that 
wants to take them in, so in that respect, they would be completely 
alone. 
x *¥** 

Bilingualism and biculturalism are a necessary part of the 
Canadian life. French customs, language, traditions and ideas should 
and must be accepted as part of the Canadian ideal. One cannot neglect 
30% of the entire population. Separatism, in my opinion, is not the 
sdeal of French Canadians. They will not rebel unless they have to. 
We are not living in a racial discriminatory nation. We do not live 
in South Africa. We live in Canada, a country with a Constitution 
that guarantees equalities of race, colour, Greed... & think that in 
order to understand the French Canadian's problems, we must learn to 
think as French Canadians. Canadians should become interested in 
their country - the whole country. The French language, as a Seagate: 
part of the Canadian heritage, should be given an equal ground with 
English. As @ picultural and bilingual country, Canada has and can 
receive many benefits. As 4 mediator, as a friend, she can ease ben- 
sions in world politics. We must guard this tradition. I think that 
French should be taught in schools and that French customs be accepted 


py other countries. 
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APPENDIX IV 


THE SARNIA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Sarnia Junior Chamber of Commerce is an organization 
designed primarily to assist the young man (age 21-40) to realize his 
full leadership potential through service to his community, nation and 
the world. As set down in its Constitution, the purposes of the 
organization are: 

1. To provide the young mon constituting its membership, 
training in leadership and civic consciousness to better 
their usefulness as citizens; 

2, Through the organized efforts of the young men of the 
community, to promote the welfare of the community and 
its citizens through active, constructive projects; 

3. To stimulate a vigorous Canadian national sentiment. To 
portray Canada for Canadians by making them more conscious 
and appreciative of their heritage and the Canadian way 
Or Lite, 

4. To bring members into close contact and greater harmony 
through organized activities of a social nature. 

Our organization is affiliated with the Junior Chamber 
International, the Canada Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Ontario 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and District 1 of the Ontario Jaycees. 

Tt ig not affiliated with tne Chamber of Commerce organization. At the 
present time, we have a membership of 45. 

The decision to prepare this brief was taken by our executive 
and directors at a meeting on November 5, 1963. This decision was 
based on several factors but principally the following: 

1. Concern for Canadian ion 

©. Agreement that preparation of the brief was consistent 
with the aims of the organization. 

3. Concern for the unity of our national organization. At 
the time, the Canada Jaycees were faced with the possibility 
of secession of La Federation des Chambres des Jeunes du 


Quebec, a separation which regrettably materialized in 
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early 1964. 

Work on the brief commenced on November 13, 1963 when a 
committee of eight first met to discuss the terms of reference of 
the Commission, and decide how the preparation of the brief would be 
handled. During the following ten months, several meetings of the 
committee were held to discuss the subject in general terms, and to 
develop specific plans for action. The general discussions were very 
valuable to the members of the committee in gaining greater insight 
into this complex subject. The wives of some of the committee members 
also attended some of these meetings. Among the specific activities 
undertaken by the committee were the following: 

1. Preparation and organization of a questionnaire given 
to Grade 12 high school students; analysis of the results 
of this questionnaire. 

2, Discussions with education officials. 

3. Study of school texts and curricula. 

4, Preparation and conduct of a survey of public opinion; 
analysis of the results of this survey. 

5. Examination of the British North America Act. 

6. Organization of a panel discussion on Biculturalism in 
Canada, with panel members representing the French, 
Indian and Polish groups in our community. 

7. Discussion with M. Jean Luc Pepin, M.P. for Drummond- 
Arthabaska, after he had delivered a speech to the 
Sarnia Jaycees, on the occasion of its Business and 
Industry Night. 

The members of the committee set up to prepare this 

brief were; 
Mr. Robert Bentham - Chairman from November 1963 to July 
1964 and Past President of the Sarnia 
Jaycees. 
Mr. D'Arcy McGee - Chairman from July 1964 to September 
196 and President of the Sarnia Jaycees. 
Mr. Armando Notte 


Mr. Herbert Mosser 
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Baty fie 


Mr. Jon Newman 

Mr. Paul Seubert 

Mr. Malcolm Head 

Mr. Louis Eddy (Chember of Commerce Board member who 

volunteered to assist the committee) 

In addition, the following Jaycee members and wives assisted with 
the public opinion survey: 

Mr. John McDonald 

Mr. Edwin Bonn 

Mr. Marcel Lauzon 

Mrs. D'Arcy McGee 

Mrs. Jon Newman 

Mrs. Armando Notte 

Mrs. Paul Seubert 


Mrs. Herbert Mosser 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 
Brief #: 750-525 


Sarnia 
Junior Chamber of 
Commerce 





TORONTO 





A. INFORMATION ON ORGANIZATION 





aa MEMBERSHIP 


2. PURPOSES 


45, affiliated to the Canada Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and the Ontario Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


To assist young men (21-40) to realize their 
full leadership potential through service to 
his community, nation and the world. 


36 PREPARATION OF BRIEF 








B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 


By executive and board of directors! decision 
of November 1963. A committee of 8 met 
several times during the following ten months 
to prepare the questionnaires, interview 
community leaders, etc. This committee also 
organized panel discussions, and discussions 
with education officials. The chairmen were 
Robert Bentham, past president of the Sarnia 
Jaycees from November 1963 to July 1964, and 
DtArcy McGee, current president, from July 
1964 to September 1964. 


e brief limits itself to commenting on 


“certain areas on the basis -of-opinion analysis 


‘in Sarnia, it is an exceptional bit of public— 
spirited work, Obviously much work has gone 
“into its preparation, and the Chamber shows — 





‘concern and sympathy for the problems. 





l. PROGRAMME & LIAISON SECTION 


p.13 
question 6 


pels 
question 8 


p.15 
question ll 


pee2 


Do you draw any conclusions from this response? 


The same difference in response between "opinion 
leaders" and "public opinion". 


"The “opinion leaders" thought “equal partnership" 
would be harmful to the minority groups. The 
people interviewed in the public opinion survey 
did not". 


Do most students whose mother tongue is French 
go to these bilingual schools or do more go to 
the public schools? 
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e2n— Brief #: 750-525 


Dono If you feel the introduction of French instruction 
is such an important matter, why do you recommend 
it be done on a voluntary basis? 


Peed Elaboration of recommendations re: teaching of 
history. They reject the "common history" approach. 


p.30 Note that over 70% of the students pouad thought 
Quebec was predominantly rural. 


p.36 "Between this (associate state principle) and the 
Existing Act, however, there is a great deal of 
room for compromise". Do you have any suggestions as 
to areas of the constitution which require revision? 
Or do you think English-speaking is generally happy 
with the B.N.A. Act? 


p.37 » You say “our biculturalism" is “a distinctive 
characteristi of Canada" and "could undoubtedly be 
exploited more fully in-the interest of Canadian 

/| unity". Do you have any other suggestions for 
'| doing this, besides the ones you mention elsewhere 
| in your brief? 


General V ‘What steps does the Sarnia Junior Chamber of Commerce 


intend to take regarding bilingualism and 
biculturalism? 


3-16-65 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED TO THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


Mr. J. H. Morgan, Vice President, 
Sales and Marketing Executives 
Club of Toronto, 

333.Bleor St. frills 

Torente 5, Ont. 

June 196k. 


ME bale. Ee 


1} This is the submission of the "Sales and Marketing 
Executives Club of Toronto" representing 216 Companies doing 
business in Canada, selling to Canadians, bying from Canadians 

and providing employment for Canadians in all walks of life and 

of all ethnic origins. This submission is based on an actual 
survey and interview with individuals who comprise 268 members 

of the Sales and Marketing Executives Club of Toronto. 

2) Specifically, the member Companies are not only interested 
in, but are an integral part of the problems as well as solutions 
of Biculturalism and Bilingualism in Canada. 

3) The business community appreciates the heritage of French 
Canadians. However, the mother language or culture of employees 

do not influence employment any more than the religious denomina- 
tions. The only restrictions imposed by business on development 
and advancement of people of any language and language and ethnic 
origin are those imposed by efficiency, effectiveness and profitabil- 
ity. 

1) In the realm of sales and advertising, French is used - 
infact, is required to make effective communication with French 
speaking prospects. It must also be recognized that Companies, 

who do an appreciable volume of business with an ethnic group in 
Canada eg. Eskimo, Italian, German, will use language and media 


familiar to the people it is desired to reach. <i 
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5) However, there is no evidence of altruistic efforts on 
the part of business to use the French language. This lack of 
altruism is noted in the case of Companies operating in the broad 
Canadian market, who weigh the ethnic groups according to poten- 
tial buying power. 
6) Individually, personnel are obliged to use French only 
to the extent of business productivity. That is, with French- 
only speaking customers and associates. This need to speak 
French decreases to almost non-existance as the employee's re= 
sponsibilities grow within an organization which finds its 
business patterns following the economic as well as social patterns 
of the ever expanding whole Canadian market. 
7) This means that an individual must communicate intimately 
with customers and fellow employees. As the greater part of the 
Canadian market is non-French influenced, the individual must 
be competent in non-French socio-economic situations and conditions, 
if he is to qualify for advancement to and beyond certain levels 
in business. If, as well, he has competence in the French sector 
of the market, it is considered a valuable asset and adds to 
the business potential of the individual. 
8) The majority of senior business people in Canada have 
felt that French speaking and French cultural citizens, in 
general, are less willing to transfer to various parts of the 
country, and infact, do not aspire to develop personally by: 
1 - comprehending the English Canadian ways of social as 
well as business life 
2 - participating in the socio-economic life of their 
company or country, outside their own society 
3 - accepting responsibility in either the social or 
economic spheres outside their own society 
9) This situation is reported by Companies as being 
exemplified by people of French influenced territories, not only 
in Quebec but in areas of Ontario, Manitoba and New Brunswick 


as well. 
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10) There are notable exceptions to this general attitude 
and there are many able French Canadians who are interested and 
who prove the equal opportunity of Canadians with any cultural 
heritage to achieve the most senior levels in business organi- 
zations. 
1) Companies must operate on the basis of profitability 
and the "French Market" is only a minority part of the total 
Canadian market. Therefore, French oriented thinking can only 
exert a minority influence in the overall organization fabric. 
a2) This situation is bound to intensify if the French 
oriented groups become more insular. That is, if the French 
groups continue to buy from their own people only, it will be- 
come increasingly expensive to do business with them. Conversely, 
that is, it will be increasingly unprofitable to do business in 
their market. This, in turn, will mean doing less business which 
will mean less intercourse with them and will inevitably intensify 
the forces of the distinct and separate cultures. 
13) It would appear to the sales part of the business 
community of our country, that 
1 - by making it as easy of possible for Companies to do 
business with the French community 
2- by influencing members of the French community to 

be more agressive, to desire and seek high level 

responsibilities in the business world 
14) French Canadians, of ability, are in free and equal 
competition with Canadians of English cultural background, to 
reach any level of business achievement. This, infact, without 
recourse to special measures which some of them erroneously feel 
are necessary. 
15) An awareness of this will produce a much freer ex- 
change of all the cultural attributes of both the French and 
English societies, and lend to development of a truly Canadian 


culture, to replace the present schizophrenic biculturalism 
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which is less profitable and largely ineffective. 

16) In conclusion, the point should be made that our 
members feel that there is a growing awareness of this situation 
amongst French Canadians. Also, we feel that French Canadians 
have inherently tougher problems to solve than do the English. 
The problems - of learning the English language - moving away 
from the familiar seat - which are almost pre-requisites to 


advancement in the Canadian and North American business world. 


Committee Chairman 


J. H. Morgan, Vice President 
Sales and Marketing Executives 
Club of Toronto 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 


This is a short, well written brief based on a survey of 268 
members of the above organization which itself represents 216 Canadian 
companies. The Club is primarily representative of the sales and 
advertising interests in these companies. The problem of biculturalism 
is approached from the businessman’s point of view, namely, efficiency, 
effectiveness and the profit motive. However, there seems to be an 
underlying awareness of the problem within its wider context as well. 
French generally, is required only for dealing with people who speak that 
language and the higher one moves in the business hierarchy the less 
apparent does this need become. The Canadian business community seems not 
to be bilingual, but to be composed of a dominant English section and a 
French section with intercourse restricted to the minimum necessary for 
the continuance of the system. This is aseribed to a lack of aggression 
on the part of French Canadians as well as a lack of aspiration to a 
comprehension ef the English Canadian social and business ways of life, 
to a lack of participation in the socio-economic life of their country 
outside of their own society, and to failure to accept responsibility in 
socio-economic areas of interest outside of their society. It is felt 
that the French Canadians are moving towards an awareness of this problem 
despite difficulties involved. 
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Reference to a survey of the members of this club (paragraph 1, page i). 
The original, if available, might be useful. 
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I ST. JOHN'S INSTITUTE - ITS HISTORY 


1. St. John's Institute, founded in 1918 and 
originally called the Michael Hrushewsky Institute, was 
located at 10564 - 98 Street, Edmonton. In 1958 it was 
moved to its present location at 11024 - 62 Avenue, and 
its name has been changed to St. John's Institute. 

eae The initiative for the organization of the 
Institute came from a group of students, many of them re- 
cently arrived from their native Ukraine. They organized 
themselves into a students' union under the name of Adam 
Kotzko Society, the principal aim of which was to provide 
for the social, cultural and educational needs of the stu- 
dents. But there was a serious need for a center which 
would provide accommodation for them while they attended 
university, high school or college. Consequently, early in 
1918 a meeting was called to which were invited not only 
students but also like-minded citizens (mostly farmers) 
from all parts of Alberta. The result of this meeting was 
the incorporation of the Michael Hrushewsky Institute, and 
in August, 1919, the Beulah Mission, at 10564 - 98 Street, 
was purchased and became the Institute. 

cr The Institute holds, and has held since its 
inception, annual meetings at which are discussed, not 
only routine business matters, but also problems of vital 
concern to the Ukrainian community in Western Canada. The 
solution to these problems is the aim of the Institute, 
spelled out in its charter of incorporation as follows: 

Le The objectives of St. John's Institute are 
as follows: 

1. (ec) To give moral and religious guidance 
and instructions in matters of faith, dogma, ritual and 
teachings of Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Canada to resi- 


dent students who are members, or whose parents or guard- 
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ians are members or adherents of the said Church, and to such 
yonecee ent students desiring to avail themselves thereof. 

(d) To provide a suitable centre for all our cultural 
activities in the province of Alberta. 

(e) To foster, promote and perpetuate in Canadian 
national life, the finest cultural elements and traditions of 
our people ... more particularly the language, folk music, 
dancing, handicraft, and other ... arts and crafts as their 
distinctive contribution to Canadian National Cukture. 

Constitution Handbook and By-Laws, 1945. 

or How well these aims have been achieved may be 
evaluated in terms of the number and calibre of the young 
people who have 'graduated' from the Institute in the last 40 
years. Of that number (over 2000), hundreds have become tea- 
chers and nurses, scores are now in the professions such as 
law, medicine, engineering and dentistry. Many of them have 
been, and are, active in politics as members of the provincial 
legislature or the House of Commons. 

6. The influence of the Institute has been felt far 
beyond the circle of the students registered therein. In order 
to secure financial support and to encourage students to re- 
gister, it was necessary to get the support of an enlightened 
and sympathetic membership. The main responsibility fell upon 
the original founders and the alumnae. Meetings were held in 
various parts of the province, annual conferences called in 
Edmonton, community associations were organized -- but the 
theme was always the same: education, appreciation of one's 
cultural background, the knowledge of one's mother tongue, the 
acceptance of the higher values of the country of their adop- 
tion, service to the community -- these are the ideals which 
must inspire the new Ukrainian community in Canada. 


fer These are still the ideals for which St. John's 


Institute stands; but they are preached or practiced in the 
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light of the social, economic and cultural changes which 
have taken place in Canada in the last forty years. While 
the English language is the common language of the student- 
residents, the Institute offers evening classes in the Uk- 
rainian language and Ukrainian literature. While the stu- 
dents participate fully in the extra-curricular activities 
of the University and the community, the Institute offers 
training in Ukrainian song and folk dances. While the 
students accept the best in Canadian culture, the Institute 
reminds them that there is a great deal that is also worth- 
while in the culture and traditions of their forefathers. 
In short, the Institute seriously holds with the late 
Governor-General, Lord Tweedsmuir, who told a gathering of 
Ukrainian Canadians in Winnipeg, that "you will be better 


Canadians if you are at the same time good Ukrainians" 


Bas CONCLUSIONS and RECOMMENDATIONS 


8. After a careful perusal of the terms of refe- 
rence of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Bicultu- 
ralism, as the Board of Directors of St. John's Institute 
of Edmonton we believe: 

9. that the concept of "two founding races" has 
historical validity only in reference to the political si- 
tuation as it existed prior®’to 1667. That is to say, the 
Canada which was founded in 1867 by the "two races" comprised 
Upper and Lower Canada and two Maritime provinces; 

10% that subsequent to 1867, other "races" parti- 
cipated in the founding or development of Canada as it is 
understood in the broader sense today; |see Appendix A\ 

hh that "equal partnership" must be extended to 
all the "ethnic" groups which share in Canadian citizenship; 


tes that this "equality" was implied by the Con- 
paenians ie [> re eae eng. ee euenwnercenen, 
stitution of Canada when the so-called "ethnic" groups became 
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naturalized Canadians and is now guaranteed by the Canadian 
Citizenship Act; 
iss We therefore recommend that any accommodation 
which is effected between the "two founding races" as im- 
plied in the terms of reference must not give rise toa 
concept of two classes of citizens, one class enjoying 
rights and priviledges denied to the other. 
Vhs We believe that the "melting pot" process of 

assimilation, as it is understood to have taken place in 

the United States, results in the loss of many desirable 


aspects of culture which the ethnic groups may have other- 


o>) _ wise contributed to the American culture, and therefore 
(~ recommend 
De that the multi-cultural nature of Canadian 


culture be encouraged insofar as it tends to decelerate 
» the process of "Americanization" of Canadian culture and 
VAN AF helps to preserve what is still distinctly and uniquely 


sé . Canadian. 
e Bn 2 





we is. And we further recommend that the national 
facilities of the mass media of communication be extended 
when, and as, it becomes feasible to do so, to the ethnic 
\ i groups on the same basis now enjoyed by the French and 
: English media, so that the multicultural nature of Canada 
A | becomes evident to all Canadians. 
Ly We believe that the realities of the commer- 
cial community, not only of North America, but also of the 
Western World today, are such that the English will conti- 


nue to be the language of communication. Any attempt to 





a nl egg pilee 
. enforce bilingualism in the business world of Canada would 
; i trate dnennsnsnssan onsets eS ee eo ai 
I ; result in chaos. 
; i 
wh Oe 
agi 77 18. We believe that bilingualism in Canada is de- 


sirable; but apart from the provisions presently contained 


in the B. N. A. Act respecting the use of the French lan- 


guage in Canada, we interpret "bilingualism" to mean the 
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English language and any other language - French, German, 
Ukrainian, etc., and therefore recommend 

19. that education remain a provincial respon- 
sibility, and 

20% that any aid or encouragement given by the 
Federal authorities on behalf of the French language in 
Alberta be extended on an equitable basis to the Ukrainian 
language as well. 

Sis We believe that the public school system 
best guarantees the democratic control of our education 
and is best suited to meet the educational needs of our 
society, and therefore recommend 

2e% that no Federal financial or other assis- 
tance be given to provincial governments which would tend 
to proliferate separate school systems or otherwise re- 
move education from the ultimate control of the electorate. 

oo We believe that the course of Canadian 
unity would be served if a history of Canada in which the 
contribution of all ethnic groups were given without bias 
or prejudice. 

eke We, therefore, recommend that the Federal 
Government set up an educational research council which 
would, inter alia, commission the writing of such a 


"History of Canada’ 
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Tat APPENDIX A 


CONTRIBUTION OF ALBERTA'S UKRAINIANS TO THE CULTURAL 
ENRICHMENT OF THE PROVINCE AND OF CANADA IN GENERAL 


Brief History of the Ukrainians in Alberta 

2 The Ukrainians have their origin in that large 
influx of Continental immigrants who came to Canada under the 
liberal immigration policy inaugurated by Sir Clifford Sifton 
in 1896. The settlement of nine families near Star in 1894 
laid the foundation for the largest social bloc of Ukrainian 
people in the Dominion of Canada. In an ever-widening area 
east of Fort Saskatchewan, place names such as Zhoda, Pruth, 
Zawale, Sniatyn, Myrnam, Kahwin, Wasel, Kiev, Luzan, Krakow, 
Shepenci, Shandro, are evidence to this day that the settlers 
came mainly from two small areas in the Western-most part of 
Ukraine, Galicia and Bukovina. Overpopulation, excessive land 
subdivision, hopeless economic conditions and political, ra- 
cial and religious oppression in the Ukraine were in the main 
responsible for the immigration of thousands of people. By 
1914 approximately 170,000 Ukrainians had come to Canada, ex- 
clusive of those who gave their birthplace as Austria. After 
World War I the Ukrainian population of Alberta was augmented 
by two further migrations, the first during the period 1925 - 
1930 when political refugees, who had witnessed the rise and 
fall of a free Ukrainian republic, came to Canada, and the 
second during the period after World War II when thousands of 
the world's uprooted once more sought to escape the ravages 
of political oppression and war forever. In contrast to the 
first immigrants, the two later groups were far more literate 
and established themselves mainly in the urban centres. This 
was particularly true of the third group. All these people 
came to Canada in order that they and their children might 
enjoy freedom of opportunity unrestricted by linguistic, 


financial, racial or religious tests. 
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26. Today the Ukrainians in Canada make up 2.6 
per cent of the total Canadian population. In the three prai- 
rie provinces they constitute 9.1 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Of the 473,337 Ukrainians in Canada, 105,923 (22%) are 
found in Alberta, second only to the number in Ontario 
(127,911). In Alberta, the Ukrainians make up 8 per cent of 
the provincial population compared to 11.4 per cent in Mani- 
toba and 8.5 per cent in Saskatchewan. The overwhelming majo- 
rity (85%) of Alberta Ukrainians live in the upper half of the 
province, north of the city of Wetaskiwin. In Edmonton the 
Ukrainian ethnic group makes up 11.6 per cent of the total 
city population, second only to Winnipeg (13.4%) among urban 


centres. 


Impact of the Social Change on Ukrainians in Alberta 


Riis Ukrainians in Alberta, like other Canadians, 
have experienced the twin influences of industrilization.and 
urbanization in recent years. In 1941, for example, 81 per 
cent of the Ukrainian population in Alberta was rural; in 1961 
only 46 per cent was rural. Part of Europe's peasantry for 
centuries and mainly unskilled labourers in Canada for several 
decades, the Ukrainians in recent years have assumed new res- 
ponsibilities in Canada in managerial, professional, technical, 
clerical, sales, and craft roles. The impact on retention of 
the mother tongue has been immediate and marked. In 1941 93 

per cent of the Ukrainians in Alberta gave Ukrainian as 
their mother tongue; by 1961 the per cent had fallen to sixty- 
seven. Although it is possible to take some comfort from the 
fact that other ethnic groups in Alberta have fared even worse 
(the retention rate for Italians, Germans and French-Canadians 
in 1961 was 65.3, 53 and 50 per cent, respectively), it is 
also clear that a further decline is probably inevitable if 
greater opportunities to teach the Ukrainian language in the 


public schools are not forthcoming. 
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Education 

28. Having experienced limited educational oppor- 
tunities in Europe, Ukrainians in Canada have placed a high 
value on schooling. In Alberta it is now generally recognized 
that the once-feared state schools have been the key to in- 
creased social opportunities for thousands of children of 
Ukrainian ancestry. Since the early 1930's the schools in 
Ukrainian settlements have been staffed primarily by teachers 
of Ukrainian ancestry and their pupils have distinguished 
themselves by winning their share of academic honors, inclu- 
ding several Tegler scholarships, the Governor General's 
gold medal (Roy Tomashevsky Thomas , and the Rhodes scholar- 
ship (John Duby). Canadians of Ukrainian ancestry continue 
to make up a significant portion of the teaching profession 
in Alberta. In 1964, for example, the Faculty of Education 
(Edmonton) conferred the Bachelor's degree on 175 students. 
Of these 28 or 16 per cent (double the proportion of Ukrai- 
nians in the province as a whole) were of Ukrainian ancestry. 
Among today's leaders in the provincial educational system 
are eleven superintendents of school divisions and counties 
and one high school inspector of Ukrainian ancestry. For 
several years in the 1950's Dr. William Orobko, a dentist, 
served on the Edmonton Public School Board as a member and 
chairman of Board of Health, and Mr. Orest Demco, personnel 
manager of Canadian Chemical Co. is at present chairman of 
the Edmonton Separate School Board. 


Athletics 

ao. With the rise of professional sports in 
Canada, and the opportunities offered to the able-bodied 
youths, the ethnic groups began to participate in athletics. 
The Ukrainians in Alberta are no exception. Among the better - 
known athletes are Michael Kmech (Chipman) and Michael Lashuk: 
(Edmonton) of the Edmonton Eskimos and John Bucyk (Edmonton) 


and Victor Stasiuk (Lethbridge) who together with Bronco 
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Horvath (born in Hungary) made up the world famous "Uke" 
line for the Boston Bruins in the National Hockey League. 
sport names such as Kinasewich, Babiuk, Kassian, Diachuk, 
Repka and Melnyk (hockey), Tkachuk (skiing), Kiniski (wrest- 
ling), Chrobak (football), Olynyk and Kozak (golf) attest 

to the skill of Alberta's Ukrainians in amateur and pro- 


fessional sport. 


Scholarship and Scientific Research 

305 Perhaps in no other area has the participa- 
tion of Albertans of Ukrainian ancestry been as marked in 
recent years as in the area of scholarship and scientific 
research. At the University of Alberta there are twenty-two 
professors in fields ranging from law, political science, 
genetics, physical education, soil science, slavonic lan- 
guages, mathematics, physics, biochemistry, pathology, sur- 
gery to the various divisions of education and engineering. 
In addition, there are lecturers in dentistry, surgery, 
medicine, pharmacy, bacteriology, household economics, 
French, and Russian. There are also three library assis- 
tants. On the Alberwta Research Council, which exists to 
help locate natural resources and to do research on and to 
disseminate information about Alberta's natural resources, 
13.3 per cent of the staff is of Ukrainian ancestry. One 
member, Dr. L. A. Bayrock, was co-founder and first presi- 
dent of the Archeological Society of Alberta. At the Sherritt 
Gordon nickel plant in Fort Saskatchewan, Mr. V. Mackiw, 
Director of Research and Development, has helped to develop 
a new process of refining nickel, and he and Mr. W. Kunda 
have published several scientific papers on the processing 
of metals. Located in Edmonton is a branch of the Shevchenko 
Scientific Society whose purpose is to keep the lay public 
informed of recent research done in the field of Ukrainian 


studies. 
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10 
le Albertans of Ukrainian ancestry have also 
contributed to scientific research outside the borders of the 
province. Undoubtedly the most accomplished is Dr. Joseph V. 
Charyk, an aeronautics engineer in the United States who was 
born in Canmore, Alberta. Dr,Charyk took his B. Sc. in engi- 
neering at the University of Alberta in 1942 and his Pi, ols 
at the California Institute of Technology in 1946. Dr. Charyk 
was formerly an Under Secretary, United States Air Force, and 
is presently President of the Communications Satellite Cor- 
poration which is engaged in Setting up the world's first 
commercial space-communications system to facilitate inter- 
national television. 
Literature and Journalism 
oes The contributions of Alberta's Ukrainians to 
literature and journalism have been substantial, even though 
the language barrier has naturally limited public accessibi- 
lity to much of what has been written. Perhaps the best known 
Ukrainian prose writer was the late Elias Kiriak, one of the 
first school teachers in the Ukrainian settlements, whose 
Sons of the Soil, a three-volume epic of pioneer life in the 
Rabbit Hills district (west of Leduc), was completed in 1939. 
Very recently Ryerson Press published a one-volume English 
translation of the work by Mr. Michael Luchkovich of Edmonton, 
the first member of Parliament of Ukrainian origin in Canada. 
Mr. Luchkovich, perhaps Canada's best-known Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian man of letters, has also translated Nicholas Prychodko's 
One of the Fifteen Million and Osmachka's The Red Assasins. 
His Anthology of Ukrainian Short Stories will soon be publi- 
shed by the University of Toronto Press. Available in English 
also is Rev. J. Skwarok's The Ukrainian Settlers and Their 
Schools, a former master's thesis at the University of Al 
berta. Professor Merron Chorny of Innisfree, Alberta, (now 
teaching at the University of Alberta, Calgary) has written 


Several short stories on Ukrainian-Canadian themes, 
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Bion The list of literary works in Ukrainian is 
far more extensive. Apart from scholars like Drs. Watson 
Kirkconnel and George Simpson, very few Canadians of non- 
Ukrainian background are familiar with these works. They 
range from memoirs to poetry and prose and represent the 
pioneer generations as well as the most recent immigrants. 
Outstanding have been the contributions of the late Mr. 
William A. Chumer and Dr. Ivan Nimchuk (memoirs), Mr. Alex- 
ander Luhovy and Mr. Stefan Fodchuk (prose), Mr. Joseph 
Yasenchuk and Dr. Yar Slavutych (poetry) and Mrs. Anne 
Khrunyk, Two Hills (folklore). 

Bie Among the outstanding journalists are two 
men, the late Mr. John Esaiw, one of the early editors of 
the Ukrainian News in Edmonton, and Mr. Toma Tomashevsky, 
who at eighty is the oldest living pioneer journalist in 
Alberta. Still active, Mr. Tomashevsky organized the Ukrai- 
nian Pioneers! Association in Edmonton in 1955 and since 
then has published seven volumes of Ukrainian Pioneers (in 
Ukrainian), a very valuable record of pioneer experiences 
and personal observations of life in early Alberta. 

pen The above are the highlights of the contri- 
butions of Albexwta's Ukrainians to the cultural enrichment of 


the Province and of Canada in general. 
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P, 7 par. 26-27: statistics on the Ukrainian population and mother 
tongue in Alberta. 
P, 9-10-11: contribution of the Ukrainians. 


onsult: 1 - "The Ukrainian Settlers and Their Schools" 
U. of Alberta by Rev. J. Skwarok's (availabée in English) 


2- "Ukrainian Pioneers" -/volumes. (available in Ukrainian) 
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Sead tisk 


Sst. John's Institute - Its History 
Founded: 1918 under the name of "Michael Hrushewsky Institute". 

rere i LLL LE LE TEL LT TN OO RT 
Present name and location since 1958. 


BY: ..Students and farmers of Ukrainian origin. 







AIM: Gy TOSI E ig hi eT come and educational needs of 
the students = 
- By giving moral and religious guidance and instruction 
to students of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of Canada. 
- By preserving the language, arts etc. of the Ukrainian people. 
Conclusions 
The concept of "two founding races" was valid before 1867. 


ann qnenerer ana a arae ries RAS NOON RR ama 
7 other "races" participated in the founding of Canada. 


"Equal partnership" is guaranteed to all Canadians including 


After 1é 


naturalized Canadians. = 
The "melting pot", in U.S.A., brings losses. 
Multi-culture in Canada tends to fight "Americanization". 


In North America and in the Western World English will continue 
eS . ss ge ac SoA " scsneunseasiestenssasansnaneeannenantinmcnssa ieee ATO E TLC IEE — 





of the Province and of Canada in General. 
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1) a history of the Ukrainians in Albefta: periods of immigration 
(starting in 1894) - the population inyolved (170,000 by 1914). 
Better educated people are found amongithe/more recent 
immigrants. rd 


2) Statements on the impact of the social change on Ukrainians in 


Alberta: 41% rural in 1941 and 61% if 1961 - Fall of the 





mother tongue: 93% in 1941 and 67% in 1961 - a further decline 
inevitable unless greater opportunities far the Ukrainian 


language are given in the public ane 
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Statements on education: the high value placed on schooling 


and the many educational achievements by the Ukrainians in 


Alberta. 





Statements on the achievements of Ukrainians in the areas of 


ee 


athletics, scholarship and scientific research, and in 


Literature and journalism. 











CONFIDENTIAL 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 


Brief #: 780-810 
‘St. John's Institute 
EDMONTON 


A, INFORMATION ON ORGANIZATION 


1. MEMBERSHIP 


2. OBJECTIVES 


3. HOW BRIEF WAS 


- founded in 1918 under the name of "Michael 
Hrushewsky Institute" 


- students of Ukrainian origin 


l. To give students moral and religious 
guidance and teachings of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church. 


2. To provide a centre for Ukrainian cultural 
activities in the province. 


3. To promote the language, arts, etc. of the 
Ukrainian people, (e.g. evening classes 
in Ukrainian language and literature taught 
and training given in Ukrainian song and 
folk angeet 


PREPARED 


By education committee. 


B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS (ES} 
PROGRAMME AND LIAISON SECTION 


Pp. 2 ( L 
para. 6 Y 


OEE 


Da. 
para. tL 


p. 3 (2) / 
para. 12 \F : 


py 4 
para. 15 f 


"The acceptance of the higher values of the 
country of their adeption"™. 

Would you explain what you mean by “higher 
values"? Are these values of English "culture"? 


Weuld you say such an "equal partnership" has 
existed in the past or exists now? 
if not, what are the inequalities? 


Groups do net become citizens, only individuals 
de. Are you satisfied that the individual rights 
of every citizen are properly protected now? 

Is there equality in citizenship? 


In what ways can you show that multiculturalism 
decelerates the process of Americanization? 
Later you discuss urbanization and industriali- 
zation. Are these Americanizing influences? 
How do they effect multiculturalism? 

Would you say that "le fait frangais" in Canada 
is any pretection against Americanization? How 
important as cempared to multiculturalism? 

What is distinctly and uniquely Canadian and 
worth preserving? 
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16 


17 


18 


20 


24, 


-2- Brief #: 780-810 


Are you serious in this preposal er do yeu 

think the phrase "when and as it becomes feasible 
te de so" renders it innecueus. What kind 

ef breadcasts de you think would be really useful 
and who weuld listen? 


How would bilingualism be enforced in the 
business world? 

We have been told many companies have volun- 
tarily introduced more bilingualism to their 
ewn advantage. What is the basis for the im- 
plicatien ef your statement that bilingualism 
weuld result in chaos? 


You agree that bilingualism sheuld exist in 
Quebec, Federal parliament and Federal courts. 
Do you alse agree that French-English bilingua- 
lism sheuld exist in the federal civil service, 
Crewn corporatiens and the armed forces of 
Canada? 


What aid or encouragement weuld you recommend 
the Federal authorities give to beth French 
and Ukrainian languages in Alberta? 


What ether things woild the educatienal research 
council de? What sheyld be its relationship 
te the previncial departments? 


Your most interesting brief histery shews clearly 
that Ukrainians came to Canada willing te accept 
the rules of the game as the "twe founding races" 
had established them. Is your concern now that 
the rules are going te be changed in the middle of 
the game? Under these circumstances hew can you 
really claim, as yeu de en p. 3 para. 9 and 10 
that ether groups are founding greups? 
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BUR IS F ON .65°5-b DN GUA Ls. 
( Dealing principally with formal and informal 


instruction and private organization to foster 
the mastery of @ second language.) 


DOCUMENTATION: Letters 
Pamphiets 
Models for suggested publications 


Quotations from books cited. 


Perspnal experience; 
Elementary education in Saskatchewan 


Secondary education in Montreal 


Teach ing--Quebec French specialist. 
Ontario ~ = 
England - a 


Earl K.St. Jean 
Apartment 702, 26 Englehart Crescent, 


Scarborough, Ontario. 
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De 


ory 


Cony aio £0 Fo 


The mothcrtongue is to be defined independently of the other 


languages mastered. 


Bilingualism consists of communication and rational intrinsic 
values which derive their meaning from one or more milieux. 
Individual commitment to bilingualism should systematically 
extend to one's family and should continue from generation to 
senerations 

The efforts in bilingualism should be consolidated and 
strengthened by definite cohesion amongst members of the 


bilingual community in Canada. 


The discussion pertaining to bilingualism should be confined 

to persons mastering one or more languages other than the mother 
tongue. ( The defense of the mother tongue would not occur). 
That it be recognized tiat formal education in : second language 
is not a guarantee of an interest or commitment to the achieve- 
ment of fluency or mastery of a second languages It should 


lend itself to a vocation as a bilingual person. 


The principle of the Third Milieu would remove bilingualism 
from the realm of contention and give it a réle to play in 
Canadian life. 

The community must have a body and soul to call its own. The 
corporate sense of our groups and organizations sectionalize our 
activity and loyalties and ignore frequently the need for 
participation of all Canadians in the ultimate objectives or the 
nation. 

Canadianism is an application of our time and talents to matters 


of concern to Canadians and to Canadians only. 
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CONCLUS TONS 


La langue maternalle doit étre distinguée de toute autre langue ~ 
parlée par une personne par sa qualité de communication 
essentielle. 

Le bilinguisme consiste de communication et en plus de certains 
aspeetS, intellectuels qui trouvené leur propre dans de adifférents 


milieux. 


Le désire d'étre bilingue doit & la fin dépasser l' individu 


et atteindre sa famille et se perpétuer de gémération en génération. 


Les efforts mis & 6tre bilingucdoivent é€tre renforcis et 


soutenus par l'unhité du milieu bilingue du Canada, 


Les mérites ou autres du bilinguisme doivent se discuter entre 
les bilinguistes. La défense de la langue maternelle ne devrait 


jamais entrer en question. 


La formation scolastique en une langue autre que maternelle 
ne garanti en rien un intérét et une dédication 4 la maitrise de 
la langue. 

Le principe du troisiéme milieu pourrait secourir le bilinguisme 
du domaine de dispute et let renére “ Wn role définitif dans 
la vie canadignne. 

wi 

"Le pays" doit avoir un corps etme tous propresa lui. 

Le sens corporatif de nos groupements ou de nos orgenigations 
engage notre activité et nos loyautés dans un esprit refractaire 
et repoussem® les objectifs ultimes de la nation. 

L'esprit canadien est un emploi de temps et#¢talents aux sujets 


a'int4rét aux Canadiens et uniquement aux Canadiens. 
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1. 


RABVO"O MUM ESN DAT LO NS 


Define bilingualism as an anchievement in personal perspectives 
and evidence of an affinity for man's interest in man as distinct 
from communication and the function of nationalism. 

Set a standard of achievement in bilingualism accessible to all 
and recaggnized as a valid status as bilingual such as exists 
for students of music. Taese would be universal in Canada 

and would eliminate varying objectives. 

Establish in the national conscience a grouping of all texts 
containing Canadian subject matter by displays, catalogues 

and separate groupings so that a continuous selection may be 
made in an effort to acquire a reasonable knowledge of the 
thought and activity of Canadians. ( Libraries, stores, schools, 
institutions) 

Encourage the recording of all local history, folkways, events 
and happenings so that archives may be established of every 
community in Canada, 

Establish sociological domains in Canada so that literary 
achievement may be balanced and extended for a truer 

repre sengtation of Canada to Canadians. 

Establish a reference fon Canadian authors and their recognized 
achievement of excellence. 

Eradicate the fears and apprehensions pertaining to bilingualism 
by &@ complete study of bilingualism outside of Canada, 

Define the objectives of bilingualism to focus attention on 

the discipline of an honest commitment. 

Establish for the bilingual community in Canada a body of 
objectives with the responsibility to reflect the cohesion of 


the two peoples so that; 
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a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h} 


i) 


j) 


k) 


consistent public recognition of all achievement in the 
study of languages and literature be given those engaged in 
such pursuits. 
all achievement of literary significanee be given due public 
recognition in Canada. 
the obvious deficiencies in literary achievement be kept in 
mind for future initiative of young Canadians. 
Canadian publications reflect the Canadian scene for all groups 
of citizens. 
all ancestral virtues be given fair treatment in literary 
anthologies. 
national seminars consisting of the most comprehensive groups 
G@eal with one very specific problem at the timee 
Historical events conditioning political life in Canada be 
re-examined to establish what Canadianism is and what it is 
note | 
a method of making periodighs.sessment of literary achievement 
or stagnation be found. 
a number of national forums be maintained on a permanent basis ; 
Canadian journalism 
Public Information 
Canadian sociological evolution. 
a national representative body provide guidance as tothe content 
of Canadian context in education, mass media and cultural 
pursuitse 


a method of gauging our own impact on Canadianaffaars be found. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE FACTS 


Prestige 


Image 


Mistrust and 
Generalization 


Exclusiveness 


Canadianism 


Civic virtue 


National 
Achievement 


European 
Civilizations 


Public opinicn 


Security 


Pubiic-s, Private 


Unknown generations. 
Popular image projected when it is false. 
Drummond...Lemelin 


Milieu versus milieu 

Assimilation 

French versus English 

White collar class versus Wage earners. 


Organizations 
Associations 
Clubs 


Sectionalism 
Class virtues 
Education 
work force 


Municipal 


Provincial 


Federal political action. 
Mediocrity 

Success 

Direct participation 


Indirect partici pation 


Concensus of opinion is biased 
Conspiracy of silence 


Loss of privileges 


Sectionalism 
Coniilict ofidinterests. 


Appendix 1 


Bilingualism in Canada 
Divergent views on basic matters held by 
the English with regard to the Brench ahd by 
the French with regard to the Englishwhich should be reviewed 
and brought into some common terms. 


Histoire de la Litférature francaise en Amérique-- Auguste Viatte. 


Diagram of English and French Literature. 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE FACTS 


Our society has been caught up in the mainstream of American 
materialism. Our public manifestations of this fact are apparent 
in the lavish funerals our society demands. In place of more and 
more simplicity and sinceréty there is more and more showiness. 
Many persons rebel against this and find various ways of rededicating 
the opulence of funeral rites toward charity and research. Our pioneer 
forebears were not guilty of this but their hearts were set on showing 
a measure of wealth in tombstones they could not display while alive. 
In our generation this has been carried into practice by car 
model , home ownership and a degree of opulence as ready-made yardsticks 
of prestige and status. Intangibles such as scholarship, certain 
offices of no distinction and certain necescary functions in community 
life ave lost their place in our code of values, 

The English language community has always measured the French 
language community with its yardstick of material success. The French 
language community has always reproached the English language community 
of crass materialisn. Today the two communities confront each 
other in a certain hostility but the materialism of the one has spread 
to the other and the reaction to crass materialsim is much more evident 
in North American society. Perhaps a closer intellectual 
community is at hand. 

Canadians have been reluctant to take themselves seriously and 
to set themselves free from the Continental colossus. No harm has 
come from this failing more damaging than the blight it has cast on 
each successive generation of youth. Each generation of our 
youth passes into manhood without the distinction or identity as 
the nation's real resource. In the Great War and the Second Great 


war two generations made a marked contribution to the struggle 
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and their part is held in high esteem. what challenge, 


what worth, what virtues have our peace-time generations of 


youth? What participation in the commonweal is distinctly 
their own? Ho many dull, drab, blundering generations of 
youth have we? How many lost generationd$ The image of 


one generation is projected onto successive ones mntil geeis 
destroyed by heroism or crime. 

Thkh distinctive milieux in Canada have solitudes but 
very competitive ones and frequently jealous ones. The mistrust 
that seems to be engendered from generation to generation is 
largely that of the great need for the assimilation of the one 
into the other. In terms of parishes and congregations this 
might be termed " sheep stealing". Certainly it is not that 
intelligence is lacking, that language acts as a wall or that 
new insight is needed. It’ is thes vested) interests in 
self-preservation in a competitive world, Canadianism must be 
so defined as to make a milieu a indecisive factor in outlook 
and purposee All generalizations pertaining to the main 
ethnic groups should be eliminated by a process of sociological 
analysis of contradictions within our boundaries. Every 
generalization is contradicted in experlence in specific areas 
and these should lead us to recognize that vested interests are 
at work in our loyalties to our country, 

The exclusive nature of most of our organizations other 
than sports, labour or trade is harmful in fostering bias. 
The individual has seldom the benefit of being entirely in a 
group other than his own, being outnumbered or being on an 
even basis so that his consciousness of bias would undergo 
an authentic analysis from various obligations to mised groups. 
This experience is lacking with substantial numbers of Canadians, 
Peace of mind is sought at the price of inertia of the | 
mind. ve all seek an intellectually cosy world with child-like 
security from intellectual upheaval. The security of one 
group lies in the closely knit parish and family, the other in 
material well-being. Any tendency on the part of the one to 
covet the security of the other and to emerge with a fusion 


mf the two will set up the same reaction in the other group. 
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Sports end music festivals seem to be able to bring Canadians 
together as a breed of men, yet, education and the arts seem to be 
riddled with rivalry and base overlording. The infant, from 
the moment he utters the first sound, will be cea ce one of the 
elect or of the underprivileged by token of certain identities. 
The matter of instruction in the second language in the 
educational systems undergoes a mixture of policies and is doomed 
from the start to be a duty-bound foster child. 

Perhaps this is true because we never really ask ourselves 
what really is a concensus of opinionn of all Canadians. For 
mediocrity we have some substantial section of the country to 
blame and for success we admit no contribut ions beyond our own 
identity group. Canadianism cannot emerge as national in 
character until every civic political act is conecious of the 
same bonds as a declaration of war against a fonmidable foe. 

The concept of national characteristics is limited to 
the virtues of our own environment. We manage this by a 
ecnspiracy of alicnece, We assume that if we remain silent 
on a subject that it will lose its rightful place in our 
priority of loyalties. This achievement is possible because 
we have trained our minds in the three arts of evasion from 
suspect idealism. These are the following; 

The fine art of (Birth control) 

pooh-poohing 
omission ( Canadian martyrs vs northern 
exploration) 
barracading ( Inddan Reserves) 

Although it is impossible to deny the bonds that culture 
has cstabjished with the mother country we should be well aware 
of the fact that we identify ourselves far more with the outlook 
of our cultural homeland than we do wwith the outlook of the 
citizenry of our own land. Our own achievements are lost in number 
and in quality in the language community and this dwarfing has 


helped us to be rather conscious of the unity in the language 


community than of the intellectual quality of,our own achievements. 
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Bilingaalism in Canada 


Bilingualism in Canada is something of a paradox. Though 
we seldom fail to show pride abrovxd for being a nation of two 
cultural backgrounds we are not proud of it at home. Faced 
With the ¢riticism of mediocrity in any field of endeavour We 
condemn the fact that we are a divided nation because we feel 
the other group is hampering the progress of the couhtry. 

If we examine the- complex motives of this strange behaviour 
there are awkward things to acknowledge. For almost two 
hundred years the two peoples have livedsige by side, 
intermingled, worked, played, fought and died together in wars. 

A close examination of the aloofness, the reserve and the 
distinct milieux maintained by cach group suggests that time 
has not brought about a harmony of aspirations for the two 
cultures of Canada. 

The underlying philosophies of the two eeoniee lie at the 
heart of the problem. Certain historians and the sociologically 

minded have striven to bring 2bout a harmony and mutual respect. 
The best that can be said is that a degree of toleration is 
achieved. 

LE» Perhaps in this lies part of the explanation. 

No dauntless advocate of bilingualism has come forth to challenge 
the remaining fears and apprehensions. Tolerance is not good 
enough as it is neither positive nor constructive. Bilingualism 
challenges and should reward a nation as it does an individual 
by increasing the depth and breadth of his manhood. 

The psychological effect of the rejection of bilingualism 
by the majority of Canadians is to be deplored. Canadians 
have yet to ask themsclves if bilingualism is evil in ffiself. 

If it is good from an individual point of view, is it not 
desirable for a nation? Ifsits is worthy of+e-conplinent 


abroad is it not worthy of honour at home? 


Cités Unies, 19%8 
Earl K. St. Jean 
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Divergent Views Reviwed. 


The Quebec Act and subsequent 


Constitutional Legislation. 


The Quebec Act was a departure fron International Law pertaining 
to conquest. 

The British House of Parliament passed the Quebec 
Act and all other constituttonal legislation without 
revresentation from French Canadians. tive “Spsarit Lf British. 


The French Language 
Under the British Flag. 


Greater numbers of Frenchimmigrated to England prior to the 
conquest of Quebec and established their own communities in 
England. There is more Huguenot blood in England than there 
ak is French Canadian blood in Canada. There is a consistens. 
tradition of French Language in England to this day. 


Emigration from England and France 
to the New World. New England, New France. 


SSE OA ee Re 

The English emigrants left England in the pursuit of personal 
liberty as families. Prench emigrants leit France to pursue 42 
Career uncer Lhe French) piag: 

The Pionwer Home. 
The home was the domain of the English pioneer and he felt that 
education was as essential in the wilderness as in the homeland. 
The home was essceential bo parish life. 

Religion, Morality and Mercantilism. 
The Puritan associated religion and morality but dissociated 
Mercantilisn, The Freneh dissociated religion, morality and 
mercantilism. 

euce g0ed Lite. 
Tae good life represented a fair measure of security against the 
misiortunes of Life. The good life meant acceptance of the 
teachings of the ehurch, the acceptance of natural laws and 
living unto the parish. 

The State. 
Personal liberty could never be sacrificed for the vague notions 
of statesmanship. Matters of state Were best left in the hands 


of officials. 
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Allegiance 


Allegiance as a dispossessed loyalist was better than being 


conquered. A change in allegiance was one thing and @ change 
in way of life another. The choice is obvious, 
Poverty 


Being immigrant poor meant determination and resourcefulness. 
Poverty is not less virtuous in the eyes of God. 
The Flag 
The flag is an emblem of middle class virtue as much as the 
emblem of the country. The flag represents. the Federal 
Government's policies and encroachment on provincial autonomy. 
The Crown 
There is a dissociation of the crown and monarch. The crown 
and monarch represent a mysterious power outside the country. 
War 
England loses battles but mever wars. 
England looks for re lp every time she is. in trouble. 
Foreign Policy 
A British subject should support England at all times. 
it is easier to get into foreign entanglements than it is to 
set out of them. One should learn not to get entangled. 
Language 
One can understand a foreigner if he speaks English. 
One can understand a tnprelener if he epeaks French. 
Fellow Canadians 
It is cautious to mistrust a fellow Canadian if he speaks no 
English. It is cautboud to mistrust a fellow Canadian if he 
does not speak French. 
The Royal use of French 
The Monarch is educated privately and can use French to good 
advantage. The monarch speaks French because it is the 
diplomatic thing to do. 
Bilingualism 
Advantage stipulates speaking two or more languages. 


Virtue stipulates speaking two or more languages. 
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Right and Good 
Something is right and good if it springs from some virtue. 
Something is right and good providing it promotes an 
acceptable objective. 
Virtue 
Virtue springs from morality, morality from religion. 
Religion dictates virtue and virtue morality. 
Life and Death 
Life must be a form of justice. Death the door to salvation. 
Life is a gift that 1s,accepted; death a door that is closed 
by Divine Providence and one must not appeal to justicc. 
Security 
Everyone must strive for some measure of security in materaal 
things. One must belong and belonging means security. 
Citizenship 
Being provident is the cardinal virtue of good citizenship. 


Good citizenship is being loyal to one's milicu. 


HISTOIRE DE LA IPfTERATURE FRANCAISE EN AMERIQUE-- Ayguste Viatte 
Presse universitaire, Montréal. 
( An appreciation of French Literature as comprising North 
American writings and not excluding them.) 
De ce point, un coup d'ocil retrospectif permet de mesurer 
le chemin parcouru. Certes les perils subsistent. La langue 
des é6crivains de trouve: . pas encore unappui suffisant dans une 
langue appauvric, contaminée d'incorrections; Quoi que ion 
pense de l'emploi des termes populaires dans le roman, celui 
des mots savants, abstraits ou simplement un peu éloignés des 
besoins guotidiens reste souvent gauche, fautif chez les meilleurs 
stylistes, Un Saint-Denis Garneau écrit une tentaculc. 
L'indifférence du grand public & ces questions encourage le 
laisser-aller. Peu de textes offrent des modéles parfaits, 
et leur étude dans les classes, si l'on n'y prend garde expose 
> perpétuer la médiocrité, d'autant que les anthologies 
choississent d'aprés le contenu, non d'aprés la forme. L'anglais 
s'insinue dans le vocabulaire, et chose pire, dans la syntaxe; 


les affaires barguignentd@ un mélange sans nom, 
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Histoire.....-continued 
L'Américanisme moral s'engoufre par une frontitre béante 
risque d'altérer l'esprit; il bouscule une tradition devenue 
exangue, saura-t-elle s'adapter aux 4ges modernes sans abdiquer. 
Redouteble aussi, la position géographique de la province de 
Québec. Cernée par le monde anglo-saxon, et la tentation 
d'un cGontinentalisme intellectuel qui la noierait. 

Pouttant la littérature a grandi. Elle s'est étoffée 
et diversifiée. Aucun interdit nc pésec sur aucun sujet. Au 
lieu d'un filet d'eau maigrement canalisé, elle prend 1l'aspét 
d'un fleuve aux multiples bras, aux affluents nombreux, qui 
dépose un limon fécond. Le complexe d'infériorité disparait. 
La personalité devient assez substantielle pour se remarquer 
sans recourir aux oripcaux de la couleur locale. Les poétes, 
avec et non aprés ceux de France, approfondissent les grands 
probltmes humains. 

Des obstacles matéricls, barritres douanitéres, concurrente 
des éditeurs, aggravés par les partis-pris fondés sur le passé 
et par accoutumance des lectaurs & un ccntext parisien, 
nuisent 4 la diffusion de leurs oeuvres en Europe hormis 
les cas exceptionnels ot des jur’s curopéens les ont répérées. 
Mais en les ignorant c'est l'Europe qui désormais retarde ct la 
littérature canadienne aprts avoir hésité sur son oricntation , 
posstde maintenant assez d'ampleur et de maturité pour qu'en 
les dédaignant nous mutilions notre connaissance de la culture 
francaise dans son ensemble." 


achieved 
The English language world seems to have : e@ Lorw of 


unity which is not true for the French language world. England, 
USA and @anada seem to pool their Literaryworks without any 
scruples. The French literary effort is generally based in 

France or just beyond its boundaries. Theyre: is less common 
currency of very much from isolated segments of the French 

language world. Canadw suffers from a concept of achievment 

not its own and fails to retain a clear view of the two literaturcs 
and of. .afuture..counse.for.our, initiative. A grapaic illustratior 


follows to illustrate the danger of not defining Canadian 
dedication to both literatures, 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES 


The historical problem. Union of what? 
Railroads 
The west 
Provincial autonomy 
Economic evolution 


The Political Problem Party disintegration 
Representation inequalities 
Religious voting blocs 
Kconomic evolution 


The Sociological Problem Bducation and the mind 
Community national finctions 
Language as the prime tool of 
ail learning 
Regionalism as the geneis of 
our national character 
The attck on the status quo 


Intellectuals and responsibility 

The necessity of access to publishers 
Journalism in various missions 
Continentalism's mighty shadow. 
Materialism, good or bad? 


The Majority problem The lesson of prohibition 
Censorship 
Frovincial autonomy 
Bilt or Rights 
Minority Rights 
Britain's minority record 
Canada's minority record 


Community and Milicux No contact, no concern, no concession, 


Appendix 2. Quotations; Ottawa Public School Board. 
Collegiate Institue Board. Ottawa 
Carleton University, Ottawa. 
Ottawa Citizen 


Huguenots in England 

A memorandum on the Position of 
French in Grant aided secondary 
Schools in England. 


The Sbhool as crucible 
Ottawa Community Structurc. 
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THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

Canadian cvolution has been based on physi cal bonds. The 
railroads bound 4000 miles of continent in which geography was 
varied and diversified, Equally diversified were the great 
numbers of Europeans who came to populate the plains and to meet 
the necds of the labour force. Canada's history seems to 
dcmonstrate that a country must have many years of consolidation 
to recognize its own soul. The provincial evolution in Canada 
has been dramatic and colourful. The rapid economic growth 
and transition has outstripped the national aspirations of the 
country. 

Before video mass media came into being very little actual 

thought or effort was given to foster a Canadian outlook. 
Bonds were firm with Great Britain and our interests seemed best 
served in an inoffensive réle. Certain aspects of Canadian 
life stood out boldly. The Canadian country-wide mail-eorder 
stores soon made merchandising a matter of national scope and 
promise. The sale of wheat through central agencies and the 
growth of exvnort goods Sana eet ee government to do business 
on its own. 

Canada's intcrnal and external transportation, fishing rights, 
hydro power development, tradc and commerce soon placed 
résp onsibility firmly in the realm of national ambition. 
Canada has been fortunate in having greater resources at home 
that she is ready to develop to the full. This has made us 
plod along without direct concern or any form of concern. 
The war effort in two conflicts has no doubt surprised us as 
much as it impressed the outside world. 

The sociological problems, @s real as physical problems, 
have gone unnoticed except at certain critical moments we choose 
to forget. The numerous forms of the social malaise are now 
responsible for the friction that is not limited to ethnic 


confrontation alone. 
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The Political Problem 
The political problem ltes in the fact that the political 
partics nw have split their activity into two phasés-- 
provincial and fedcral. This has allowed the Canadian voter 
to give his vote to different parties as this mcans that he has 
learned to vicw provincial affairs in a different light to 
Federal affairs. This is true of 811 provinces, especially 

of wcstern Canada, but it is no longer truc to say that there is 
party loyalty in any provincial group to the Federal party. 

Representation in rural and urban centres has been uscd in 
provincial as well as federal stratcgy to best advantage. This 
has weakened the cffectivcness of supporting a party platform. 

Much of the mischief in the political life of Canada is the 
popular view that the Roman Catholic faith represents the largest 
blockof votes in Canada. Although this is not an inplicit fact 
and necd not be used to gain political support it has not been 
Adlsavowed, any party as inconsistent in fact ARR ed Site, 

The sociological problems of a ee unity’ mast be 

considered as political as well as Oi ; , 

A further problem in the political life of Canada is that our 
national aspirations follow two gcneral lines. In foreign 
affairs we align with Great Britain and in trade and commerce 
with the U.S.A. Thus much of our need for singleness of 
purpose in national policies disappears. 

The Cahadian who gives some thought to his attitude towards 
fellow Canadians will soon find that his cnthusiasm is high on 
noh-political grounds but is rather pre judiced by the tactics 


we have come to acccpt as political expcdicnecye 


The Sotwiological Problem, 

The fact that education is a provincial affair has been our 
cxeuse for rcluctance to placc education on a planc with other 
national problems. Education in broad terms is a matter of 
national Coneerne. . Education, as such, should divoree in our 
minds all phascs of religious indoctrination, morality as a 
prime responsibility, patriotic fcrvor and acceptable citizenship. 
Educetion should be a basic preparation for the full flowering 


of the mind and trainbw in evaluation and rationalizatione 
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Much has been done to prepare youth to carn a living; 

much less to prepare them for life. For if we have scrious 
upheavals in our technology it is certain that life will present 
problems for which earning a living is ill-suited and part of 

their life will bc demands to face up to the abnormal, 

University students are frequently well integrated social creatures 
sheltered from any form of evaluation or rationalization. 

The national community of Canada is the sum of communities 
throughout the country. The state in most Christian nations 
identifies itself dircctly with a form of the Christian Church or 
as a God-fcaring state. This is manifest in certain regulations 
pertaining to schools as custodians of Christian morality. 
Whatever valuc that might be placed on this practice in the school 

the community should, and only the community can, cstablish the 
Presence of a code of morality. The CBC and the NFB arc 
national initiative towards public consciousness of a national 
community. These resources range from entcrtainment, to 
information, to cducation , to documentation and historic reference 
The whole range of ethnic harmony, community ideals, patriotic 
activity, Judeo-Christian morality, human rights should be 

Siven some official channel and responsibility in a Federal 
Ministry. 

Much of the time set aside for the study of language is 
sacrificed to other objectives. Observers point out that the 
content in many texts is chosen for extraneous purposes and not 
for theobjective in hand. This objective should be to give 
a taste for and a complete mastery of a language. Canadae id 
&® young nation and it is possible to achieve higher standards 
given the sense of purpose and unmistakable challenge. Both 
major languages have a substantial gain in uniformity in Canada 
as comparcd to the mother countries. Language is the vehicle 


of all learning and in our society this phase of study should be 


given every emphasis possible. Nothing should conftise the 
ob jective. The study of two or more languages soon scts the 
student on the path of excellence in each. The study of a single 


language docs allow the teacher and the student to assume that 


exccllence is easily attained. 
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Regionalism ihm Canada is only beginning to emerge as the 
rich and rewarding study of the fibre of Canadiansim. Virtuc 
and community life are easier to recognize. Clichés and 
gcneralizations will become more suspect and eventually will 
disappear. Antholagies of regional charactcristics would give 
Canadians much more on which to build their knowlcdge of their 
fellow G6anadians. 
The clergy of Canada from coast to coast could do more to 
eradicate any lack of commitment to the virtucs of our forcfathers. 
The carly missionary cfforts of the first missionaries should be 
linked with any missionary work of any church. the architecture 
of Canadian churches should be a common source of inspiration. 
Tac protcction of the Christian institutions of marriage, family 
life children, censorchip, alcoholism and narcotics could bc 
brought into some country-wide intcr-faith policy with guidance 

for secular agencies which would give all religious communities 
a@- voice in the secular life of the country. 

Leadership in our national life scemed to be denied the 
intellectual in his chosen walk of lifc. if he .opposed. the 
status quo he was hopelessly ineffective. To remedy the 
situetion many of the rebellious clement entered the polbtical 
Lite of the country. In our national life there is a roster 
of teachers and preachers who have made substahtial attacks 
on the status quo. Two lists will establish the fact that 
this holds reasonably true for both French and English communitics. 
There secms to be something of a pattern of intclicctual ferment; 
Woodsworth, Coldwell, Fisher, Douglas, Aberhart, Manning, Low, 
Thomson. All of these qualify to some déegrce as tcachers and 
preachers. Abbés Groulx, Mahcux, Fathers Lcvcsquc, Dion, O'Ncill 
Brother Untel, Messrs J-C Harvey, Chaput, Caoucttc, Jodoin. 

Is the pattern radically different? Few have had to leave it 
their vocations but it is casily secn that the intellcétual must 
jockey himsclf into a political position of responsibility and 
power to carry off thc..cffective. challcnge to the status quo. 

The surprising fact that marY University bodics of studcnts 
have distinquishcd thcmsclves by pushing beds along highways 


makes it sccm rcasonable to reflect on whether the teacher h@s somc 
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some rcstraint that makes it necessary to lcavce his profession 

and cngagc in politics. Surcly the political life of Canada 
can never assume that the the teacher or preacher is an indiffcercnt 
individual. Perhaps the classroom ih Canada will be considered 
the realm of mature and active minds and not thc nursery of 

youthe 

Publishing is fast becoming a more domcsticatcd industry. 

The hesitancy of Cenadians to publish has become a little less 
pronounced. Let tts hope that Canada will bccome the most 
prolific book publishing country in North Amcrica, 

Canadian journalism has a difficult task to perforn. It 
must publish news of the workd, it must be kcen to report on 

Commonwealth happenings, it must keep @breast of the mood and 
drives of the protagonists of the East and Wcst. The fcw who 
succced in this may well be found to neglect our own national 
scene and perhaps even the provincial or civic happenings. 
Canada has an acutc awareness of the outside world but perhaps 
at the expense of home affairs. 

The man in the street is overwhelmed and constantly confrontcd 
by the impact of continentalisn. Perhaps he cannot escape ite 
Mass media has made him more at home on the Contincnt than in 
any given community. North America is the home town for grcat 
numbers of peoplce 

Materialism has made more and morc inroadse The Freneh- 

Canadian opposition to it has diminshcd and is now more and 
morc in stride with the main cry-give us this day our ee 
bread with fringe henefits. Matcrialism is more and more 
suspect and in most quarters is less and less thc solution 
to all,illis. 

In Canada a minority has found the way of cxisting in some 

manner as a majority as well as a minority. This, has. becn 

the rcason most groups have feelings of minority and majority. 
Assimilation is impossible unless thcre is some form of 
subservience to the universal rule of the majority. This 
precludes the hope of a French Province unless there is a gencral 
change in thc tics betwecn national ethnic groups. 


The lesson that Prohibition taught is that the rights of 
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the minority cxist no matter how restrictcd they may bec. It 

is cxtremeLy unwholesome to simply ignore thc fact that minority 
rights exist. There is certainly the dictatorship of the 
majority as there is the dictatorship of the individual. 

what is a mbnority and of what valuc is a minority group? 

A minority is a group who do not identify themselves 
completely with the majority. The Vaiue Of such @ “group 
ties in the fact thet if they strive to serve the ultimate 
end of thc fundamentals in the nation's idcology as stated in 
consitutional forms they may 

Scrve 4s a guide against excesses, 

serve to offsct mass psychology, 

safcguard the rights of the individual and 
foster the spirit of the open mind. 

Censorship has providcd us with a new challenge to the will 
of the ma jority. How this problem will be rcsolved is difficult 
to say but the obvious complic@tions come to light very 
frequently. 

Provincial autonomy has a good deal to do ee 
rights. IB the Case of civil, ricotie - human bights there 
is some dedication to minority rights, Certainly cventually 
the, role.of a minority, will. bé @ vital part in the structure 
of a young and vital state. 

Im the course of British history the rights of. the individual 
have been protected but never so well as by the Briton of the 
Gaye The Magna Carta and other chartcrs notwithstanding 
Englishmen never hold thcm to be as decisive as his own deter- 
mination to cxpect them as his birthright. In any case many 
an Englishman has found that it is neccssary to make the same 
point century after century. It. is the concessions made to 
minorities which "Epis make British History read with a scnsc 
that, is peculiar to this island. 

Canada has made littlic virtue of thc will of the majority. 
The minortties have been singularly well treated and in the 
cases of civil strife nothing vindicative has lasted any length 


of time. Canada though,has found it difficult to outgrow 


parochial and regional pre judice. 
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Community and Milicux. 

The complete isolation of vast scctions of the Canadian ee, 
population has given rise to the myth thet ours is a well 
intcgrated socicty and a universal harmony exists in spite of 
substantial diversity. Two groups are completely lost to sight 
in our thoughts of national proportions. The Eskimo and Indian 
have, we might assume, long since shipped to some other shore. 

They are certainly not as troublesome as some other and lesser 
groups. We have in Canada a simple formula that works most 
of the time. Have no contact, show no concern and grant no 


concessions, 


Appendix 2 

Extracts from a letter ....Dr. J. S. Tassie, Carleton University. 
" G'est une question soclologique surtout, otile poids des 
nombres comptent beaucoup. Si au Canada les cing millions de 
francophones se considérent une population minoritaire (et ils 
le font) malgré une sodidarité impressionnante, une ancienneté 
d'arrivée et une unanimité religieuse en général, si par 
conséquent ils souffrent d'un complexe d' inférioritépénible 
(et ils le font) est-il vraiment possible qu'un petit groupe, 
les francophones protestants, puissent retenir une identité 
particuliére sans d'autant plus de sacrifices? Il faudrait 
ajouter que ce groupe a, en fait, le choix, soit de devenir 
vraiment franeais (c'est a dire se faire catholique romain 
canadien franeais) soit de devenir vraiment anglais (c'est a 
dire, se faire protestant canadien anglais). Impossible 

& l'homme moyen a'échapper & l'une ou % l'autre de ces deux 


solutions et vous le savez que trop bien ce qui arrive." 


(The extracts from letters reflect a certain position taken 
in the past in a given community and were not perhaps written 
with any other object in mind than to guide the person in 
question but they do present together an odd mixture of advice 
Which, for Ottawa educational authorities ,are singularly 


sectional in outlook and limited in community spirit. ) 
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The Objectives of Teaching French in Secondary Schools. 
Ottawa Collegiate Institute Board, Ottawa , 1958 

Dr. Harry. Pullen, Letter to elucidate the concept of use 
of the French Language by High School students. 

" Any discuge%ion relative to the teaching of French 
in secondary schools must be pre judiced by the established 
purposes of secondary education in Schools of this province. 
These purposes, which in themselves could form a noteworthy 

predominant 
list, might be concentrated into the two 4 : aims 
which have been paramount in secondary education since the time 
of Ryerson. The two are listed as; 
preparation for university and the 
preparation for life. 

I place them in that order for I believe we would 
be avoiding the issue if we ignored the fact that in the 
academic schools of this province parents are soue ue thea 
children to a secondary school to enable them later to enter 
university or some other institution of higher learning. The 
fact that many of them do not realize this objective does not 
in the least diminish the importance of the ain. 

The second aim, that of preparation for life, is 
inextricably intermingled with the first aim and is, we hope, 
Part of it, 

The way that a pupil gets to university is to pass 
examinations, and in all provinces in Canada, some of the 
examinations are of the extermal type. Further, the specific 
sub jects required for entrance to university are, in the main, 
set by universityes and in that way they have a large measure 
of control over the secondary curriculum in the various provinces. 

Nearly all these universities demand a second language 
as 4 pre-requisite to entrance. Since the dominent cultures 
of Canada are French and English, it is natural, therefore, 
that French should be the most popular of the second languages 
to be offered. Further, since all university entrance 
examinations are written examinations, the written French is 
what the student is faced with when he comes to pass his 


university entrance examinations, vome effort has been meéde 
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in Quebec and in Ontario to introduce a measure of oral French 
into the examination, but I think it would be fair to state 
that by and large a student passcs or fails through his mastery 
of grammatical French. 

The teachers of French in the secondary schools of Ontario 
may or may not have French as their native language. The 
English-speaking Canadian who majors in French at Univérsity 
and comes out of the College of Education as a specialist in 
French isg on the whole, wery well trained and capable of doing 
&@ commendable jobin either written or oral French. The Frenen 
Speaking Canadian who becomes a teacher of French, of course, 
is basically well equipped to teach cither of the two aspects 
of this language. It would, however, So ice assumption 
to assume that there are enough of these teachers to handle all 
the French Instruction in the high schools of this province. 

Many teachers who neve /only one or two years of University French 
are teaching in the smaller schools and combine their French 
Instruction hoe Mathematics, Science and English. They do 
not at any time profess to be first-class linguists and they 

do not feel at ease in the spoken kanguage and concentrate all 
their energies on grammatical French, 

I have so far stated that the universities, by xh 
demanding written French as a basis for entrance, have can 
effect on the secondary school French curriculum, but also an 
effect on the students who come into the picture. 

Certainly when one looks at the population of Ottawa, 
which is about 40% French, and towns like Cornwall and Hawkesbury 
one is inclined to assume that there would be ample opportunity 
in the local community for pupils to use French they hwe learned 
in the classroon. THis ie far from the truth, Certainly there - 
are areas in Ontario where there are many French-speaking people 
but as a whole, this is an EYglish-speaking province and the student 


student just hasn't the need to use French in his daily play or 


in his contacts with the community. 
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Even in Ottawa with such a large French-speaking population, 
we find it is @ rare occastion indeed that a high school pupil 
from the Glebe, for example, has to speak French to carry on 
his normal community activitics. All this points to -the fact 
that in the eyes of the people oral French is unrealistic except 
Within the limits »f the school classroon. In his mind it has 
about as much carry-over as the algebra and geometry, but 
he doesn't practice any one of them in his community dealings. 
Mind you, I am not saying that he should not, I am simply 
stating on » he does not. 

This does not lessen the importance of teaching oral 
French in the schools of this community. I know of no group 
of teachers who work harder in their subject than the teachers 
bl French, What I am saying is that it is somewhat unrealistic 
to expect them in the limited time at their disposal; in the 
light of the university pressure; and the unrealistic attitude 
on the part of the students to achieve fluency in French as a 
by-product of French instruction in the schools. I say a by-»sroe 
product because I feel that as long as parents demand that our 
schools produce students who can pass university examainations, 
we must per se continue to produce students who can handle 
grammatical French. 

We are and will continue to give most of the instruction 
orally in French in our secondary schools. We are and will 
continue to give every student as much practice in oral French 

realistic 
as possible. But We must be preach in recognizing that 
we are doting this in classes of thirty to thirty-five, with 
students getting very little practice outside the classroom 
in the second language, and with the drivéng need to pass 
examinations, we will only be able to achieve a limited 
facility in oral French. 

( Dr. Pullen was very gracious in replying to my enquiry 
as to the need for the practice of French Speech and made his 
views clear and quite openly frank. This is not the case 
with the Public School Board who shroud cverything in terms of 
experiment, truly bilingual, the best known, etc. I remain 


grateful to him for the intellectual honesty displayed.) 
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Ottawa Public School Statements of Purpose. 
Chief Inspector's 1957 Annual Report. 
Through our experiments we hope to develop an appreciation 
to this subject which may lay lead to our children becoming truly 


bilingual. M. R. Van Loon, Inspector. 


Study Pamphlets in Canadian Education. 
The Copp Clark Publishing Company Limited. No 22, 


The experiment based on a background of almost thirty 
years' experience. It is a programme that is being carefully 
tested by thorough test pilot courses based on the best infor-— 
mation available today. It is an innovation that is growing 
Slowly year by year with the teachers growing with it. 


Pages 7-8 M. R. Van Loon, Inspector. 


Ronald Grantham, Associate Editor, Letter, October 26th, 
bis he) 

The Ottawa Citizen 

I think you are quite right in disparaging emphasis 
on the advantages of bilingualism in employment as an argument 
for teaching French. Unprincipled thoush it is, however, the 
practical approach is the one most likely to get a hearing 
from those who control policy and funds. 

AS I mentioned to you on the'phone, any reference of 


ours to poor teachers of French is not meant to have broad 


application, but is merely a frank remark on the well-known 
fact 


- se 


that some English speaking teachers of French do not 
succeed in getting their students to speak fluently, even though 
they may get them through examinations. 

I am impressed by your stress on the importance of an 

training. 

appreciation of cultural values as part of language ” ; 
But so far as younger pupils are concerned it seems to me that 
the first essential is to get them speaking the other language. 
Much else may follow from this. SO We are glad that efforts 


are being made to teach conversational French in some of the 


lower grades in Ottawa. 
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Excerpts from this document will cstablish the fact that 
French has been a second language in E,gland for four centurics. 


An historical rccord of French as a second language 
in use in the Uniécd Kingdom in the past 400 years. 


L'EGLISE PROTESTANTE FRANCAISE DE LONDRES EN THREADNEEDLE STREET 
le 3 janvier, 1841 
par 
P.L.G. Bavp, pasteur, 


3.8. COX and Sons- 75, Great Qucen Strect, Lincoln Inn Fields 


Immigration frangaise cn Bnglcterre aprés 1685. 


e+--mais on évalue généralement & 80,000 la population 
s'établir dans 
francaise qui vint en ce royaume; de 13,000 4 15, 666 se 


fixtérent & Londres.... page 29 
Arles Ge Ou 17¢ S1ee-le at au Zommencment du 18e, c'est a dire, 
Geshe oy Ae ate ee ee ete Ane 
forma..a. Londres. 22 autres Se ises.u nines s,..( S01b, 2A) page 53 


eee-eeles Ecoles pour les gareons ct pour les filles appartenant 
& notre Eglise, écoles qui se sont malheureusement fermées par 
le peu de Zéle que la génération présente (1841) a mis a 
Studier, Lentrance lass since 
jubilé 
"Durant ce... de 50 .ans, que d'événements mémorables n'ont 
pas intéressé soit le royaume en général, soit le Refuge en 
particulier. Si d'un c6té, malgré bien des altercations cet 
n 
des PE ee » l'on est venu & bout de supprimer 1'usage 
des vieux psaumes devenus inintclligibles par les grands 
n 
eal survenus dans le langage, d'introduire les nouveaux; 
changement ég2lement utile et nécessaire pour la cohsolation 
des 4mes et 1l'édification des Eglises; de l'autre, l'on a eu 
et l'on a encore le chagrin de voir la décadence des mémes 
églises, tant par le peu de zéle et de fermeté les chefs de 
famille témoignent pour encourager leurs enfans & les soutenir, 
quc par une aversion trés mal entendue des enfans pour le langage 
de leurs péres, dont ils scmblent honte d'étre descendus..... 
Plus de 52 pasteurs ont terminés leur course parmi les Réfugiés.. 
vingt Eglises toutes florissantes, qui subsistaient 8 mon arrivée 
ncuf ont été fermées; et des onze qui restent, quelques—-unes 
tirent & leur fin; d'autres ne subsistent qu'Aa peine et par des 


secours étrangers. Peu se maintiennent par elles-mémes..." 
Bourdillon A # 
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Sermon prononcé dans 1l'Eglise francaise dc L'&artillerie 
en Spitalficlds 


par Jacob Bourdillon, pastcur 1731-1782 . Sermon de Jubilé, 


4ntipathie anglo-frangaise de Louis X1V & Napoléon. 








" OGs préventions nationales, qui malheureusement tendent 


& s'éffacer de nos jours, furent telles qu'in eut réellement 
honte en Angleterre d'étre d'extraction francahse; un grend 
nombres de personnes reniérent alors leur origine, renoncérent 
& tout rapport avec nos églises et portérent l'horreur du Freneais 
jusqu'& changer leur noms. Joignez & cela l'influence que 
l'habitude de vivre au milieu d'une population Anglaise fait 
naturellement exercer sur un nombre comparativement petits 
d'étrangers, que tout porte & confondre leurs intér&ts avec 
les habitans du pays. Comment nos refugiés n'auraient-ils pas 
embrasse les opinions, les sympathies de ceux qui s'était montrés 
leurs @mis et leurs protecteurs? Ne suffira-t-il pas de 
quelques générations, pour que 1a fusion de deux peupleées, 
placées dans de semblables circonstances, s 'Opére complétement? 
Et dans cette assimilation, qui a pour base les sentiments les 
plus légitimes de notre nature, la reconnaissance et les affections 
de famille, lc petit nombre se perdra dans le plus grand > 
oc 'est ee qui est errivé. Tl N est & cette heure qu'une faible 
portion des descendans de réfugiés, qui puissent comprendre ct 
parler le Franeais. Nous le répétons, la chose est naturelle, 
et l'on aurait tort de gs'en étonner. a 58-59. 
Le Frangais a une tradition ininterrompu depuis 1066 en 
Angleterre; Les Normands. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 
Le roy le veult. 
Dleu et mon droit, 
Les Huguenots. 24 églises, décoles, hépitale¢, 
cimetiére etc. 
Channel Islands. Jersey et Guernsey. 
A noter que les Huguenots 4taient en nombres ser BUX 
Canadiens Franeais lors de la conquéte. 


Le Frangais est bien traditionnelle en Angleterre. Si le 


monarque se pla&t de parler Francais ce n'est guére une langue 
étrangére. 
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The following quotations are to establish the unity of 
language studies and the trends in vogue in England in 1926. 
Much that is considered new is old hat and much hes yet to 
be considered, 

& Memorandum 

on 
the position of French in Grant-aidcd Secondary Schools 
in England. 


Bpord of Education; Educational Pamphlets No 47. 1926 


Aims Circular 797 (1912) 
(a) To understand within a vocabulary of reasonable scope, 
clearly enunciated French Speech. 
(b) To use readily and correctly, within similar limits 
both the spoken and written language. 

(c) To read with ease and intelligence French prose and verse 

of ordinary difficulty, and to pessess a first hand acquaint 

ance with some at lezst of the prose and verse masterpieces 

of the literature. 

In some schools again the fact that no "set books" are 
pres cribed by the syllabus of the School Certificate examination 
is reported to be made "a pretext for complete neglect. of 
literature as such, and for the infliction of a starvation dict 
of snippets". 6.33 
“with a little careful choosing, almost everything read in class 
from the beginning may be literature," De 55 
"translation......should never be used as an instrument of 
instruction in an§ language. " pe 35 
"that every teacher who has the necesyary command of the language 
shall make it the medium of instruction in so far, and only as so 
far as English can be dispensed with without prejudice to 
effective acquirement." D-36 


"..e-books for all children to rcad both at school and at home. 
Des 90 


".scoethe fact that &. good Jibrary is as. indispensable as is a 


laboratory to a thorough and effective stydy of science. " 
p.5e 


The school I taught in Mid-Essex Technical School, Chelmsford, 
had two cupboards of texts;27 sets of 40, They were varied 


from old and archaic to the latest off the presses. There were 
sets of poetry books and composition workbooks. 
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School. as a@ Crucible. 


The Thirteen States had a very varied school system with some 
19 languages in use. The task of the founding fathers was 
an enormous one in order to federate these independent states 
and to mould them into national unity. Cannon may unify for the 
moment but nothing would fashion such a varied group into the 


mould of nationhood permanently as a common language.and ardent 


patriotic fervor during peace as well as war, The school was 
an answer and proved then right. The method employed then 


devastatingly 
has been more ~ rea 


” employed in our own efa. Ite is 
still the same principle, 

in jour systems this has been at the root of our thinking, 

Formal instruction should be subject to the essential objective. 

Literature should be literature, history , history,not a saga 

of our heritage, geography should be geography of the world and 

not regionalism. Reading has possibly been the subjected to 
various objectives without any thought to thw essential end. 
The good readers in our times are not more conspicuous than 
in the days of the King James Bible and the T.Eaton catalogue 
as family library. The main reason is that the reader has 
served every end except to develop a taste for reading, 
Therefore it seems reasonable to that subject material with 

informal 

all~Vanadian context should be established for . —....1 reading 
and shouldereaen every’ child in Canada, 

Informal, reading is effective and telling. Sunday School 
publications have 2 continuity which has Canada asa whole as 
concept and the Canadian contemt in material is often sufficient 
to make one feel the Canadian bond perhaps in place of the 
Christian one. This Goes establish the fact that our’ contact 
in Canada is indirect and under various auspices. For this 
reason I woubd suggest a bold, definite and separate effort 
to present to Canadian youth Canada as homeland and his own 
generation as future citizens. This effort should represent 


ag much private effort asd aupport as from government sources. 


An outline follows in Appendix 3. 
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Appendix 3 


E REMEDIES. 


Detail of terms 
Essential differences 
Ina Ly Lava Aa lems 


Sociological domains 
Canadianism 
Provincialism 


Enteratinment 

Educational knowledge 
Informal instruction 
Documentary material 


Printed text 
Canadians context and content 
Canadian unanimity 


Documentation 

Information 

Presentation 

Assimilation 

National Student Bublications 


Standards 

Catalogues 

Anthologtes 

Critique 

Bilingual students 

Authors 

Seminars 

Forums 

Adult Education for Family groups 


Definitions and analysis of components 
Canadian Student Citizenship Trust 


Adult Education through reading 
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A STUDY OF THE REMEDIES 


The nature of this brief is to establish the basic 
principles of bilingualism and to treat them as applying to the 
individual as well as to groups and without referance to any 
given ethnic groups. This is done at the outset since it 
involves @ personal and individual commitment and because 
bilingualism has certain aspects which differ substantially from 
opposing one mother tongue to another. 

Basically the mother tongue is méastered by the pre-school 

CeaG . The task poses no problem. ,gives rise to no educational 
concern or to political implications, For this reason it 
must be recognized that communication must lie in a realm of 
its own. It does evolve on the mother tonguc to perpetuate 
the national ideals and becomes entrenched in deep emotional 
feelings. 

The second language usually faces the adult and the fact 

master 

that he wishes to / a second language depends on the degree 
of promotion or limitation of the assets within his milieu, If 
conditions foster it they exist very often in the more artificial 
Way. Broadly speaking the mastery of the second language 
depends on three phases. There is the purely individual 
commitment using resources at hand. There is the wider circle 


of adaptations made by a group within one's milicu. The third 


phase is a political concept with national implications. It 
individual 
would seem natural that each | 4 should pass through the 


three phases as his commitment becomes a reality but that the 
entire nation is never at any moment implicated in the principle. 
The individual views the problem as one which requires 
specific objectives in or outside his compunctions. As a 
basie right the first step would be to provide every Canadian 
in any milicu whatever access to a second language insofar that 
it will provide him with Canadian life and thought with definite 
intensity, Canadian context and content in every possible forn, 
with sufficient stress on Canadian initiative and crcativity 


whercver it may be found. 
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Individual talent applied to the task should be assurcd of 
& given degree of success. Much effort is lost to an imbalance 
and for lack of succor and support. An economy of effort should 
be possible for any attempt in reaching mastery of a second RS 
language. 
The Canadian has done little to acquaint himself with the 
various facets of character of various groups and to identify 
the nobility, ofi.character ine each. Drummond set an example. 
The meaner aspects of group achievement and the casual interest 
in outward appearances have too frequently produced a bias. 
There should be established a definite acceptance of 
origins whether they be permanent ancestral residence, by fact 
of conquest, by reftige taking, by immigration or any other. 
anadians have allowed themselves to slip into the habit of stress 
ing differences when it is a unity of purpose which is paramount. 
To further strengthen our confidence in fellow Canadians 
there is the matter of articulation. Many sections ¢/ our 
nation are not recognized as strong voices in national affairs. 
national 
The Maritimer, the Westener, the French Canadian point 
of view, the Acadian, the Indian, the Eskimo, the Jew, the Irish, 
certain metropolises and other identities capture our national 
attention in unequal terms and with uneven vigor. Theres .ane 
moments of initiative but there is nothing sustained outside the 
ranks of influence and power, Canadianism is not served by 
reticence and by the submergence of peculiar forms of "industry" 
ahd initiative .or.other aspects .of @roup.ltlife in our national 
identity. Economic, political and fiscal organization hes 
vied with the ethnic consciousness for domination and has asserted 
a definite ascendency.in the various national interests. This 
has confused the individual as the assurance is given of the 
basic principle that the virtue of cach group has a place in 
the national purpose but he must contrive to assert this right 
in subtle and unosffending ways. 
Our social mores are not too clearly understood. The 
true picture of the pionmer, of present day citizenship, the 
various levels of government in the Federal state and the nature 


of the welfare legislation have not been reconciled. Louis Hémon 
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and Ralph Connor paint a deathbed scene in their respective 
fashion 

novels of pioncer life. TO yYeact in any other’ | than 

with feeling for the heroism in each case would be difficult 

though the settings were vastly different. I¢els. here that 

one may come to terms with the basic philosophical differences 

in an approach to life which have been Sugscsted by many such 

as 4.R.M. Lower in his history texts and in his declarations 

from time to time. The efforts of the Drummond school have 

been dropped. 

Canadianism must be an accurate estimate of mora, 
intellectual, cultural and creative qualities of its people of 
the past. These cannot be assessed unless there is a readiness 
to recognize virtue of moral significance wherever it may 
appear. Stbhipping Canada of cconomic and political facts 
and setting oly the human rcsources on the mam one should 
discern &@ vast array of human characteristics in a dormant 
State. Certainly there is something of substance and grandeur 
in the Canadian peoples which has no challenge, no expression 
and no recognition in our own eyes. 


Provinvialism has a vast array of achievement and 


responsibility. The obvious units »f sectional achievement 
are those of provinvial boundarées. ive erippling problems 
claim our attention from day to day. ertainly the ‘i 


human resources af the country must be national in cvery sense. 
Canada's national cultural destiny must appear in the national 
conscience as the very soul of Canadianism. 

Mass media, video in particular, is pledged primarily to 
entertainment. However, Canadians accept readily substantial 
amounts of informal and cducational knowledge, instruction or 
documentation. The question seems obvious; What specific 
role may mass media play in the "knowledge" areca? oe thie 
answer is possible one must assume there will be & basis of 
responsibility and that just demands may be made from time to 
time. "Informal" knowledge should be setin a completely 
new rcalm and be distinguished from cducation or propaganda, 
Theres ponsibility to the national concept of Canadjanism is 


something which modern states have solved in many ways. Ehe 
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The waretime information services approximates this 
ne¢ed in our national war effort. 

Journalism represents a resource for Canadian context and 
content. It is one of the best forms of informal knowledge. 
Editorials measure to some degree Canadian unanimity or a@ lack 
ef ie & ir The Press has fought for its own area of endeavour end 
this areca was not created for it. is there 4 need, still mot met? 


The Canadian school child has no real source of documentation 
when he has 


4 


he obtains it from an inept presentation. He is sub ject to an 


on things Canadian. He has inadequate information and 


array of heroes not entirely within his own contry's history. 
He is kept informed of theoutside world but elven little or 
fragments of information about the changes taking place in his 
own community and in his own country. For these reasons it 
would seem to me reasonable to urge a forthright effort to 
provide the Canadian school child with national school 
publications. 

( The subject of Bilingualism in Canada would be weal scrved 
by a thorough check on all Canadian authors to treat the subject 


aspect 
under every possible and to view it as a concern of all 
Canadians from coast to coast. Stephen Bcacock has done the 


humorous treatment of the subject of High School French. Egerton 
Ryerson in his Diary illustrates in his account of his visit to 
the Pope that he held the man and the Office in high esteem. The 
recent publication of biograhical notcs on Louis Hémon shatters 
any chance of his authorship being based on purely racial lines, 
A body of such information would soon arrest any attempt to 

give bilingualism the cantankerous characteristic it now hase 

An approximate total of 500 _quotations would bring the subject 
into its proper light and engage persons in intellectual activity 


and not into emotional tirades. 
throughout 
The Anglo-Saxon community teseset North america has never 


had the subject treated in a wholesome manner. The matter of 
foreign languages is a remote possibility in terms of travel. 
Our New Canadians are apt linguists but arc naturally attached 


to the nanguage of still another motherland. ) 
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THE THEORY OF THE THIRD MILIEU 


The inspiration for the effort to be bilingual is based on 
specific objectives and on the limitations to absolute terms. 
The second language does not pretend to remove the frictions of 
distinct 

» groups or varing milieux. It does not tend to make 
life strife~free but it tends to make contention less likely. 

It does not mean access to heavenly bliss and harmony but it may 
give some suspicion of one's failings. It does not mean 
tolerance but dignity in human relations. It implies respect 
where there is contempt and decrees estcem Where there is abuse. 
Nationalism in its simple concept is the basis for most of 
the opposition to bilingualism within national boundaries. There 
ia no human indignity felt more keenly than to be forced to 
speak a foreign tongue. An unpopular war has often been spurred 
into maximum national war effort by simply maintaining that defeat 
meant loss of the use of the mother tongue, Hence it. Le 
harmful to get . one mother tongue against another. 

international councils, have. given.pre sminence to,two or 
three languages and in popular thinking these are considered worhty 
Ody the..role. The existence of two languages within the boundaries 
of one state has not yet been accepted along with national 
aspirations. We in Ganada have failed to establish the climate 
for the permanent establishment of bilingualism as the peculiar 
nature of our nationhood and the intelledtual treasury of our 
culture. 

If there exists a set pattern to our organization and if 
there, is. to.be—2. cross pollenation.of ideas,,.or cross fire of 
opinions or town hall discussion forums for the community to 
air views and to analyse the problems confronting us then there 
is to be a streng thening of bonds, a meeting of minds and 2 
community of ideals, 

Nationalism may foster stratification of the main 
bodies of the citizenry but this tends to weaken the community 
as @ well integrated unit. Groups are organized as inclusive 
and exclusive of certain affiliations exist in every sphere of 
life. Because we have not varied this pattern we have what 


might be called an overwhelming dedication to partisanship. 
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A community then has many groups which have national organization 
and which tend to reduce community solidarity to the minimum. 
The sports world has demonstrated an ability to araw/ail milieux 
and to avoid certain forms of sectional loyalties. | The 
community spirit has been left very frequently to the press and 
gome public bodies. In our mixed communities the contact betwecn 
the two main ethnic groups remains neglible,. This is one of 
the weaknesses of community life. 

Were it not for employment there would be very little 
opportunity for Canadian eéthnic groups to have daily contact. 
There is @ need nee Vanadian platform of public opinion. The 
only national magazine of truly national proportions is 
Maclean's. The Family Herald and Weekly Star accomplished 
&@ unique mission for the farm homes across Canada, These bonds 
which build a community spirit in @ national Sense are lacking 
in numbers and strength. 

In professional ranks I would like to scrutinicc the 
organization of the teaching profession in the Ottawa-Hull 
arca and illustrate some of the forms of conclaves and cliques. 
If compartmentalization is carried through 
for French instruction for the three levels of education it 
would secm that these are as completely detached in purpose 
as they might be. Are any three planets more consnicuously 
independent? There could be & community congress of all 
teachers in Ottawa—Hull. I have been identified with three 
teaching bodies who have no contact whatever. Geographically 
the best opportunities exist to establish. interprovincial 
professional contact. 

There must be open ranks in @ society which seeks a 
yputhful vigor in its manhood. India; Bngland, U.5..A. and 
Canada do not have identical social barriers but they all 
must break down‘ certain class stratification and overcome 
ethnic alignments. 

The third milieu is a rallying place for the persons 
prepared to igentify themselves with all citizens of Canada 
in every manner open to hin. Bilingualism is the guarantee 


that the milieu of the mother tongue has lost the claim to an 
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Alignment and loyalty that has found the ultimate in the 
national sense. 

Canada must establish a set of standards in the major 
languages, catalogue literary achicvement in Canada, develop 
anthologies, enyourage critique and initiate new studies. 
Bilingual students should be sustained, authors encouraged, 
scminars promoted and forums nurtured. In this fashion 
bilingualism would be vital, authentic, useful and rewarding 
in thc currency of the intellect. 

Adylt education for the family through reading must 
at some point be the proper basis for the truer dedication 
of the element of the nation which derives satisfaction from 
intellectual pursuits. In order to achieve this it is necessary 
to facilitate the family as a unit to engage in suchan enterprise. 

inorder bo represent this in 42 precise way a device 
is used to represent the extent of any individual intiative and 
the need of some form of corporate activity throughout adult 
life. It should discntangle the confused thinking when one 
Seeks to explain the difficulties of bilingualism or 
multilingualism in many states throughout the world. For if 
success and frustration are true there must be reasons which may 


be reasonably determined. 
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Kw ea ee . LON S 


MOTHER TONGUE 
The infant must make the initial effort to achicv®? 


communication nor may onc take from the child the formidable 
responsibility to communicate. 
BECOND LANGUAGE 
The child or adult learns the second language for 
reasons of various kinds but he must be given these reasons 
and he must accept them. Rational behaviour is required 
if his efforts are to mect with success. 
COMMUNICATION 
Communication is a function of cveryday life and 
HS Essential in abbesociewttes: It ismtheemedn vehicle, in 
all functions of national life and binds generation to generation. 
The second language lies outside this definition. 


MEASUREMENT 
The function of language may be measured in terms 


of knowledge, trade, commerce, science or to meet man's basic 
necds. 
INTRINS IE VALUES 
The second language is directed towards or aims at 
evaluation, insight, perspective, urbanity, awarcness of human needs 
the condition of humanity, of man in the total scheme of things. 
Concept and presept 
The sccond langu2ge should lead to a new concept 
which should be translated into precepts pecognizcd in aspects 
of character and personality. The second language does not 


duplicate the functions cf the mother tongue. 
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THE ENTITY OF TIVE 

The study of a second language imposes a régime of 
education, formal and informal. Skill in a language should 
increase through application throughout lifc. The nobility 
of language lies in the continuous perfection of Style and 
idiom. The whole science of language has much to do with 
the fate of mankind since all of men's ideals, motives and 


actions arc contained in language. 


THE ENTITY OF LANGUAGE 

Language does not admit of fragmentation voluntarily. 
The composition, style and literary standards are daily concerns 
and should be a constant objective. The second language should 
not be fragmented, mutilated and reduced to a lesser rank than 
the mother tongue however limited the expended effort might be. 


A language is a unity of parts. 
THE ENTITY OF MILIEU 


The second language represents re cines wig mother 
tongue of a group in the national milieu. tt 1s this. fact 
primarily which gives offehce to any official language. The 
solution lies in the one-language-state or the ereation of 2 
third milieu. The third milieu must function as the syphon 


eh intellectual 4 Sd thet Bh o distinct milieux are not possible. 


THE ENTITY OF USAGE 

ine application Or’ the “nother tongue may be possible 
at all times but the second language may be used only ina 
restrictive manner. Since it mects the terms of what amounts 
to communication it is most frequently given that interpretation. 
It is the use of the second language ay place of the mother 
tongue which stirs opposition and affords a basis for opposition. 
Use of the second language can be restricted and unbalanced in 
use in written or spoken form. Bilingual is not used with 
any assurance of proficiency in reading, speaking, or writing 
and it scldom applies to @qual skill in all phases of the language 
as they apply to a mother tongue. The second language requires 


the same dedication to reading, sneaking and writing the language 
as does the mother tongue. 
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THE COMPONENTS OF BILINGUALISM 


Mother tongue = Time + Language + Milicu + Use MT 


Timc equates to cducation 13 years formal 
4 years university 
reinvestment during livelihood years. 


5 xX formal education 
y reinvestment Ridsax + 5) 


Language equates to communication measured in terms 
work performed or transactions 
earning power 
self-sufficicncy or success. 


L (w+ sa) 


Milieu equates to one's peculiar milieu 
civies,. provincial and national 7S 
loyalties. 
religious, philosophical and political 
tenets 
the total impact of one's venvironment. 


MO ae ces) 


Use equates to reading, speaking and writing a language. 
in @ general usé 
specialized use 
context use. 
U(ro+. sy Ww) 
The inspiration which motivates the effort to achieve a measure 
of perfection in the use of the mother tongue lie in the 


permanence of nationnood and the perpetuation of ideals 


from generation to generation, 





ME. T(ox*ty) + Liw + s)t MUl+e ce) +UC r+4s5 + w ) 


C Perpetuation of nationhood 
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COMPONENTS OF BILINGUALISM 


Second language Time Language Milieu Use 
The second language as defined is inspired by rational 
thinking. Le 
Time equates to 15 years formal cducation 
university 
reinvestment in second language 
Indcpendently of the mother tongue the second language 
would require a portion only of the formal education time. 
T(OxX+ y + Zz) 
Language equates to intrinsic values 
urbanity 
humanitarienisn tf 6a ee bd 
successis diminished in terms 
of capital gain. 
Two honors students ..one in science and the other in 
languages would reach a point in their careers at some 
considerable interval. A scientist's salary would 
tend to be, much more ampressive. 
Milicu equates to Milieu a and Milieu b but since 
two 
it is rather difficult. to have two loyalties and.‘ environments 
1G 18 Ne€Ceseery Loi replace Ant Daj YR Den OP NeW MIilicu. 
M(in <_«..en ) 
Use equates to ail three applications in context. 
U(re#sc #wc) 
a= T (hx ey + 2) _4+1L2( uth) + M (ln + en) 4U(re +sc¢ + we) 
oe 


Inspiration comes from new ideals in religious, philosophical 


and political domains. 
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National Student Publications. 


National organization; 
Canadian Student Citizenship Trust. 


Advisory Board 
Official Board 


Distribution; Every Canadian Child. 
Age groups 10-13 
14-16 
17-20 
Objective; The Candian scene in all aspects. 


Canedian youth interpreted to youth. 


A challenge for each generation. 


Cross—purposes to shun*\as compromise of the essential objective. 
No comhitment to; Provincial bias, bilingualisn, 
religious slant, bugle-and-drum patriotism, 
commercialism, party favor, internaticonalism 
pedagogy or any manifestation in the form of 
Convention, cComference, campaign for the focus of 
interest. All principles should be explicit and 


Without fanfare. 


Format; Informational journalism 
selections from Canadian authors 
Literary standards 
Educational standards 
Entertainment and spontaneity 
solidarity 


Individual integrity 


Sponsorship and support should come from; 
Canada Council 
Canadian Education Association 
Janadian Teachers' Federation 
Canadian Authors' Association 
Canadian Institute of Public Affairs 
Canadian Citizenship Council 

as Advisory Board and 


Canadian Industries, Canadian Commercial and 


Fineneial Instituttions , Canadian enterprises 
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subscribing to the support of 
The Canadian Student 


publicationsas Official Board. 


General Themes; Conservation 

Safety 

Economy 

Recreation 

Health and Diet 
Physical Pitness 
Athletics 
Vocational Guidance 
Canadian Authors 
National solidarity 
Basic Economics 


Civic consciousness and 


Features Crosswords 
Geographic facts 
Biography of children 
and adults. 
Achievements old and new. 
Polichinelle-- 
Fact and Fancy 
nyt 


revisited. Crocus, 


Juvenile Reading Models; 


Junior Red Cross Magazine 


pask. 


1 Citizenship Trust 


Treffic regulations 
Public Health 

Law Enforcement 
Public Libraries 
Hobbies 
Entertainment 

Flora and Fauna 
Natural Science 
Wild Life 

Folklore 

Industrial progress 


nationals Cine Ss. 


Place names 
Legends & Folklore 
Anthologies of 
Canadian Authors. 
Personna grata & 
mild hero worship. 
Facts of the matter. 


Regional pride 
and primacy. 


House of Grant; Ca Va, La Revue des Jeunes, 
Carrousel 
Benjamin, (Belgique) 


La France ( 


Evens Bopthers Lid.) 
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SOCIOLOGICAL DOMAINS IN CANADA. 


The Provincial boundaries often include a wide variety 
of sociological patterns. These should be given more interest 
and be better understood as part .of the Canadian commonwcal. 
Federalism has given rise to a difficulty in establishing a 
DELOrILy (ob Loyalty. Outside of provincial boundaries our 
loyalties lie with party, language group or other sectional 
part of Canada, 

If for cultural pursuits we establish sociological domains 
and sought out the true character of these we would emerge with 
&@ truer picture of Canada as a whole. Though the bonds of steel 
established early in our national life bound us together it is 
doubtful anyone really knew what was being bound along four 
thousand miles of rail. we could now grasp the main features 
of a vigorous and youthful nation. 

If sociological domains were established we would seek out 
some of the following factors and strengthen some while 
counterbalancing others. some of the considerations which 
would establish the nature of a domain would be; 

Historical setting i.e. Acadians 
Economic Evolution i.e. Hac St. Jean- Saguenay 
Cultural attributes i.e. Gaelic stronghold-Highland Games 


Population changes i.e. Glengarry or Eastern Townshivs 


Author's Locale i.€. Chapdelaine 

Folklore i.c. Coastal Newfoundland, Pays d'en Haut 
Assimilation i.¢. English to French, French to English 
Rural to Urban i.€. Cantonville (Drummondville) 

New or Old Life i.é€. Youth absorbed or relocated. 

Influx or Exodus ieee Kitinet, Anticosti 

Mass Media 1.¢€. Apace with the times. 


Kast of the 
the Ontario-Manitoba boundary there exists about forty distinct 


sociological units. Manitoulin Island has what might be 
established as the more distinct boundaries for a sociological 
domain where others would be difficult to delimit. These 
domains would have something geographical as the term 


kastern Townships has for a region of the Province of uebec. 
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Bilingualism and Adult Education 


adult Education extended downwards to school children 
could make it quite possible for individuals, families or 
groups to keep their achievement in a second language on a 
progressive basis as regession is often the result of 
unsustained effort in a second language. 

In the case of persons or families isolated to some extent 
this means would be available to maintain a useful and challenge 
ing use of the second language. 

a basic scheme is; 

10 families at $50.00 each *500.00 


e5 family groups would mean pie, 500,00 


If this sum were spent on books meeting the needs of these 
families in a reading scheme the matter of bilingualism would 
be enhanced and made an inspiration rather than a chore. This 
project would have to be on the same basis as an Extension 
Department of a University and afford Canadians across Canada 
intellectual succor in the desire to maintain any second language 

The 10 families would have regional proximity and be able 
to have contact with individuals from various larger language 
milieux. 

The Universities often establish language clubs for this 
purpose but this would be far mor@stibstantial and effective. 

It is difficult to legidate certain things into existence. 
Educational authorities are entrenched behind policies which 
they are reluctant to modify without major adjustments. The 
Masses are difficult to cope with before a large measure of 
success has been guarantecd through independent initiative. 

Bilingualism is essentially a matter which should be 
viewed with the individual at the centre of all thinking and 
not' the total school population. 

Education is a delegated responsibility of the home. 
Bilingualism has not yet the status of success which is 
necessary to make it reasonable to delegate to the educational 
machinery which is presently struggling with many major 


problems of our own era. 
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TITLE: “Brief on Bilingualism" 


AUTHOR: Earl K. St.dean 
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Brief of 47 pages; 9 recommendations 











REMARKS OF ANALYST: 

~This brief appears somewhat erratic in quality and might 
be best summed up in the author's own mathematical fashion: "Components 
of Bilingualism" 


"MT - T(x+y)+L(wts)+M(l+e)+U(r+s+w)" - Page 42 re: Mother Tongue and 
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"L2 = T(xty+z L2(u+h)+M(lnt+en) +U(re+sc4we)" = Page 43 re: second 
R I(r+phtp) language 


-The brief is disjointed and disorganized in its treatment 
of such widely varying subjects as the French Protestant church in 
Threadneedle Street, London to "The Theory of the Third Milieu" 

Of some interest, is the author'’'s comparison of French 
Canadian and English Canadian attitudes on certain basic ideas, 


Pages 10 = 12 
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TO: The Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 


FROM: The Faculty of St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


1. On the recommendation of the University Council of St. Francis Xavier 
University, a committee of the Faculty was formed in February, 196) to 


prepare a brief on the subjects of your enquiry. 


2s The committee consisted of the following members: 
Dr. Cecil D. MacLean, Department of French - Chairman 
Dr. Desmond M. Connor, Department of Sociology 
Mr, Leo M. Doiron, Vepartment of French 
Rev. Rawert Gagne, Department of French 
Sister St. Veronica, Department of History 


Mr. Udward D. Greathed, Department of Political %cience - Secretary 


3. The committee met on five occasions and the following report is a summary 
of its discussions and the recommendations which arose out of those dis- 


cussions. 


ie It was the view of the committee that its brief should open with a state- 
ment of general principles to be followed by an examination of some of the 
particular problems of bilingualism and biculturalism as reflected in the 
province of Nova Scotia. It was the opinion of the committee that this 
would be the best approach for thereby specific suggestions could be made 
on conditions in an area with which the committee was familiar. I+ was 


agreed further that the special competence of this committee lay in the area 


affecting the particular problems of communities, schools, and universities. 
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. fore 
1. STATEMENT OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

The abnormally strained relationship between the two major races in Canada 
today is a product of many forces - political, economic, and social. The mis- 
understandings over political symbols, e.g., the Crown, the flag, the desire 
for economic betterment as expressed in the phrase "maitre chez nous", and 
the lack, to date, of sufficient appreciation of each other's intellectual, 
artistic and cultural heritage have driven an unnecessary wedge between French- 
speaking and English-speaking Canadians, The consequences of such division are so 
_ grave that it is imperative to find concrete solutions which will reduce our 
present differences. Candour in recognizing those problems which divide us, and 
genuine willingness to remove these differences are essential if Canadians are 
to celebrate the centennial of their country together with a just appreciation 
of the richness of their diversity. In brief, what we seek is not an amalgamation 
of our two cultures, but a proud acknowledgement of their existence and their 
vitality within one nation. What we should seek is a "favourable climate" in 
which our country can remain ren 

Bilingualism and biculturalism, which are the main themes of your enquiry, 
have been variously interpreted, and while precision here is perhaps impossible 
(and not even necessarily desirable) a deeper awareness of their application to 
Canada is both possible and desirable. 

We recognize an advance in biculturalism as the necessary first step in 
improving relations among ourselves. We should seek ways and means of strength- 
ing the bonds of sympathy between us. With such advances in biculturalism, we are 
of the opinion that the problems posed by bilingualism would be more readily 


resolved, 
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are a 
tt. BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Discussion here centred on the means of creating better understanding. 

It was evident that this could best be generated by concentrating on improving 

a knowledge of our respective languages and cultures. the fact that Nova Scotia 

is predominantly an "English" province*, with a unitary public school system, 

seems to focus attention on the adequacy of French language instruction, and on 
the facilities available in the province for promoting a sympathetic under- 

Standing of the culture of French-speaking Canadians. 

With respect to French language instruction in Nova Scotia, a number of 
problems were readily identifiable, 

(a) While relations between the Acadians and their English neighbours must 
be regarded as excellent, it is significant that in predominantly French- 
speaking centres of the province, e.g., Cheticamp, English-speaking 
residents may insist on instruction in English for their children where- 
as a Similiar opportunity is not always available for French parents. 

It was agreed that this inequality should be corrected, when a sufficient 
number warranted the provision of instruction in French. 

(b) Much of the inadequacy in French language instruction in Nova Scotian 
schools can be attributed to the lack of properly trained teachers together 
with a shortage of staff at the normal school in Truro, These conditions 
affect the quality of language instruction at the university level. In 
order to correct this situation effectively the suggestion was made 
that teachers be exchanged between Quebec and Nova Scotia- a plan which 
not only would give students in each province the benefit of being 


taught by a native speaker but also would be an important force in develop- 


*See statistics attached to this report. 
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ee 
ing mutual cultural understanding, It was also suggested that the provincial 
government should consider sending prospective teachers of French language to 
approved languaze schools. 

(c) D'iscrepancies exist in the level of French language instruction between the 
western and eastern districts of the province. In the former area, voluntary 
associations are active in supplying language texts, workbooks and so forth, 
while such materials are not as readily available in the latter area. Our 
opinion is that uniformity could be ensured only if the provincial Yepart- 
ment of Education would accept responsibility for such distribution. 

(d) Because of the concentration of French-speaking people in specific parts of 
the province, the English-speaking areas fail to realize the importance of 
training in the second language. In addition ,the standards of language 
instruction are not uniform throughout the province. We have included in our 
recommendations* a number of steps designed to promote uniformity. 

On other aspects of your enquiry it was thought, for example, that in Nova 
Scotia government agencies dealing with the public should have bilingual 
personnel. This is of special importance in the tourist industry where literat- 
ure on the province is gent out to attract tourists. 

It was agreed that the publicity given to your enquiry might greatly assist 
in making French-speaking Acadians more aware of the special cultural contributions 
they could make to Nova Scotia. 

It was observed that the contribution of St. Francis Xavier University, in 
fostering closer ties with French Canada by bringing to Nova Scotia both French- 


speaking clergy and French-speaking students, deserved mention. In this 





*See end of this submission 
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= bi 
connection it was also pointed out that preliminary conversations had taken place 
between St, Francis Xavier and Laval universities on the possibility of exchanging 
Students with a view to stimulating greater appreciation of the two main cultures 
in Canada. 

It was the opinion of the committee that sympathy between French-speaking 
and English-speaking Canadians would be deepenend by improved standards in the 
content and teaching of Canadian history in all our schools. Writers in both 
languages might be more widely used in our curricula and wider use should be made 
of the CBC and the NFB to distribute information on the manners and customs of 
both races, A greater quantity and higher quality of information on each 
province should be made available. The Suggestion, already made public by at 
least one federal cabinet minister (Secretary of State Maurice Lamontagne), for 
national French radio and television networks was supported by the committee as 


a vital influence in developing both bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada. 


Iii. RESPONSES TO SELECTED QUESTIONS 
Your committee dealt with a number of the questions suggested for consider- 
ation, 
(a) Q. Does the development of "bilingualism" in Canada mean that all citizens 
taking part in country-wide activities should be expected in the 
future to speak or at lesst to understand the two official languages? 
A. Senior federal civil servants (assistant deputy ministers and above) 
Should have this competence. In particular, however, it is essential 
that federal cabinet ministers should speak both French and English. 
In certain provinces which have large numbers of French-speaking 
citizens, e.g., New Brunswick, it would be desirable for their officials 


to be bilingual. 
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(b) 


AG = 
Should children everywhere in Canada have the opportunity to be 


taught in either English or French depending ‘n their family back- 
ground? 

tes, requested for a reasonable number of children in any one dis- 
trict. Twenty (20) is suggested as being a reasonable number. 
Indeed, it is our view that unless such a fixed provision is estab- 
lished, recommendations of this kind would be meaningless, 

To what extent should teaching of the other official language be 
made available in all parts of Canada? 

As a knowledge of language is fundamental to an understanding of 
culture and as such understanding creates tolerance and reduces 
prejudice, it is suggested that the two official lanzuages be made 
compulsory in high school curricula across Canada. In view of the 
statistical trend reflecting a decrease in the numbers of French- 
speaking Canadians in proportion to their English-speaking counter- 
parts, provision should be made now for both languages if the term 
"equal partnership" is to be meaningful. 

In Quebec the English and French languages are official, in the sense 
that they are both used in the statutes and debates in the Quebec 
legislature, and in the proceedings of all the provincial courts. 

Are you in favour of extending this bilingualism to other provinces? 
In the general sense this degree of bilingualism should perhaps 
apply only to those provinces with significant French-speaking pop- 
ulations. In the civil courts across Canada, however, present legis- 
lature providing for qualified interpreters should be carefully ob- 


served, 
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(e) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


oy fae 
in what sense can it be said that there are, or that there are not, 
two distinct "nations" in Canada, to which other ethnic groups have 
joined themselves; or in what sense is there or is there not, a 
Single Canadian nation? Do you have another concept of Canadian 
society? 
Canadians are not required to forget their backgrounds. We have 
existed together without accepting the American concept of the 
"melting pot" as a result of which emphasis on national feelings has 
Sometimes produced an excessive "Americanism." In contrast, Canada 
has recognized and should continue to recognize, the inherent worth 
of its different races. Such recognition in the past has not pre- 
vented Canadians from submerging their differences and uniting in 


times of national crisis, 


REC OMMENDA TIONS 


Your committee therefore makes the following recommendations: 


That senior civil servants (assistant deputy ministers and above) 
and, in particular, federal cabinet ministers be bilingual; 


That we should emphasize as an historic fact the united stand pre- 
sented by both French and English against any threat to the Canadian 
identity. 


That the major religious faiths in Canada increase their efforts to 
promote mutual tolerance and understanding as a means of furthering 
the aims of biculturalism; 


That the suggestion for providing exchange teachers between Quebec and 
Nova Scotia be implemented to offset the shortage of language teachers 
and to provide valuable cultural contacts; that each exchange be for a 
period of two or three years; and that the individuals involved be paid 
by their respective provinces; 
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That in Nova Scotia 


scholarships be provided for prospective teachers of French 
language; 


provision be made for having one language teacher visit several 
schools in one area (as is now done, for example, in the town of 
Truro) to relieve immediate pressure caused by the shortage of 
such teachers; 


the Department of kiucation supply French language materials to all 
schools in the province thus preventing any discrepancies in this 
respect; 


instruction in French language via television be encouraged and 
extended; 


the appointment be made to the Department of Education of a super- 
visor of French language instruction; 


the French Canadian culture and 'way of life' be emphasized in the 
early grades before the introduction of grammar in language classes; 


sufficient visual aids be recognised as vital in commencing study 
of a language; 


the oral content of provincial examinations be raised above the 
present twenty (20) per cent; 


different French language examinations be set for English and 
French speaking students; 


English newspapers be urged to use the proper accents when publish- 
ing material in French, 
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SOME SELECTED STATISTICS CONCERNING BILINGUALISM: 
ra YY BENGE LUNG UA LOM 


Population by Official Languages 
Seopa Vettel weneuases 


Canada 
English only 
French only 
English and French 
Nova Scotia 
English only 
French, only 
English and French 
Six Eastern Counties 
English only 
French only 
English and French 
Antigonish 
English only 
French only 
English and French 
Cape Breton 
English only 
French only 
English and French 
Guysborough 
English only 
French only 


English and French 


1941 oD 
5,906, 734 2,387; 395 
2,161,208 einai 
1,349,275 Le shy 

523, 20 £05,251 
6,753 7,462 

38, 486 29 bel 
(Currently 
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* Source: 


Census of Canada, 1941, 1951, 1961 
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Population by Official Languages (cont'd). 


Inverness 
English only 


French only 


English and French * 


Richmond 
English only 
French only 
English and French 
Victoria 
English only 
French only 


English and french 


1951 

s(n 
2,169 
2,69 


hs 927 
916 
4,928 


8,095 
Z 
83 


Population by Mother Tongue - French 


a 
Canada Bob, (bo 4, 068,850 
Nova Scotia (not available) 38,945 
Six Eastern Counties (nci: available) 1L,977 
Antigonish " 1,393 
Cape Breton ae 2,905 
Guysborough u 882 
Inverness " 4, 392 
Richmond if 5, 30 
Victoria M 65 


1961 
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Comments 
These raw figures appear to indicate: 


a. that while there was a consistent increase in persons speaking 
French only for Canada as a whole fram 19)1-1951-1961, the 
number increased in Nova Scotia during 191-51, but then decreased 
from 1951-61. 


b. the number of bilingual persons has increased nationally, pro- 
vincially and for the six eastern counties. 


Cc. between 1951 and 1961, the number of persons speaking French only 
increased in Cape Breton, Guysborough, Inverness and Victoria 
counties and decreased in Antigonish and Richmond counties. 


d. Similarly, during 1951-61, the number of bilingual persons in- 
creased in Inverness, Richmond and Victoria counties, but de- 
creased in Antigonish, Cape Breton and Guysborough counties. 


e. the approximate doubling of French and bilingual speakers in 
Inverness invites further attention. 


f. the figures above indicate a generally slight decline in persons 
giving French as their mother tongue, with the exception of Rich- 
mond and Victoria. 


g. further insights could be gained by computing percentages and 
adjusting to changes in total population. 
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SUMMARY 


THE AUTHORS: 

~A committee of 6 faculty members was formed in Feb. 1964, to prepare 
a brief. 

-The special competence of this committee lies in the area affecting 


the particular problems of communities, schools, and universities. 


1. STATEMENT OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES = p. 2 

-"The abucrmalily strained relationship between the two major races in 
Canada today is a product of many forces ~ political, economic, and 
social. The misunderstandings over political symbois,....the desire 

for economic betterment ..., and the lack, to date, of sufficient 
appreciation of each other's intellectual, artistic and cultural heritage 
have driven an unnecessary wedge between French-speaking and English-= 
speaking Canadians. (...) it is imperative to find concrete solutions..." 
-"In brief, what we seek is not an amalgamation of our two cultures, 

but a proud acknowledgment of their existence and their vitality within 


one nation." 


II=- BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM IN NOVA SCOTIA =p. 3=5 

-"The fact that Nova Scotia is predominantly an ‘English’ province, 

with a unitary public school system, seems to focus attention on the 
adequacy of French language instruction, and on the facilities available 
in the province for promoting a sympathetic understanding of the culture 
of or NSCS Bee Canadians." 

-Problems of French language instruction in Nova Scotia: 

(a) In French-speaking centres, e.g. Cheticamp, English-speaking 
children may have instruction in English but the reverse is not 
always true. 

(bo) French language instruction is inadequate because of the lack of 
properly trained teachers, and shortage of staff at the normal 


school in Truro. Solution: 1) exchange of teachers between 
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Quebec and Nova Scotia. 2) Provincial government could send 
prospective teachers of French language to approved language 
schools. 

(c) Discrepancies exist in the level of French language instruction 
between the western and eastern districts of the province. 

The former area is better equipped than latter, thanks to volun- 
tary organizations. The Provincial Department of Education 
should supply and distribute language text books. 

(d) There is a lack of uniformity in language instruction due to the 
concentration of French-speaking people in specific parts of 
the province. 

-~In Nova Scotia, government agencies dealing with the public should 
have bilingual personnel, especially in the tourist industry. 

-The contribution of St. Francis Xavier University, in fostering closer 
ties with French Canada by bringing to Nova Scotia both French-speaking 
clergy and French-speaking students, is mentioned. The exchange of 
students with Laval University should be considered, 

-~Improved standards in the content and teaching of Canadian history in 
all our schools should be sought. 

-Writings in both languages might be more widely used in our curricula 
and wider use should be made of the CBO and the NFB to distribute 
information on the manners and customs of both races. 


-The proposal of Maurice Lamontagne to have national French radio and 


television networks is supported. 


III- RESPONSES TO SELECTED QUESTIONS - p. 5=7 


(a) Senior federal civil servants should be bilingual (at least 


understand the two official languages). Federal cabinet ministers 


should speak both French and English. In provinces with large 
numbers of French-speaking citizens, their officials ought to be 


bilingual. 


(db) A minimum of twenty (20) children in any one district is suggested 


as being a reasonable number of children for the introduction 
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of instruction in either French or English, anywhere in Canada. 

(c) The two official languages should be compulsory in high school 
across Canada. 

(d) Bilingualism should apply only to those provinces with significant 
French-speaking populations. In the civil courts across Canada, 
however, present legislation providing for qualified interpreters 
should be carefully observed. 

(e) Canada has and should continue to recognize the inherent worth 
of its different races which in the past has not prevented 
Canadians from uniting in times of national crisis. The "melting 


pot" concept is rejected. 


IV- RECOMMENDATIONS = p. 7-8 


SOME STATISTICS CONCERNING BILINGUALISM in Nova Scotia by Counties, 
IL, Leols, 262: (Source: Census of Canada) 


A. Population by Official Languages 
Be Population by Mother Tongue - French 


Comments on these statistics. 
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BRIEF 
to the 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
1, Preamble; 

An important part of the assignment given to this Royal Commission will 
have to be conducted on the level of theory, on the one hand, or - on the 
other - concretely but on the broad, national level. But the balance of 
the task will involve a factual study and evaluation in every region of our 
country where the question under investigation has arisen or could arise. 
St. Dunstan's University will not presume to instruct in the first phase 
mentioned such acknowledged authorities as the chairman of this Commission, 
or to add to the statements already submitted to them in this matter by other 
experts. 

But, with regard to the second phase, it can be demonstrated that the 
question of bilingualism and biculturalism; a) has at certain times in the 
past had considerable relevance in Prince Edward Island, b) even now is 
actual enough to need enlightened and careful handling if justice is to be 
done, and c) in the future could be a responsibility just as great as now 
or greater for the legislators and the general citizenry. And if the matter, 
does deserve some special study - albeit brief - for this province, then 
St. Dunstan's University with its 110 years of close contact and service 
with large areas of the population feels very competent to throw light on 
the question, and would indeed feel remiss if she failed to do so. 

2. Terms of the discussion. 
The term bilingualism will be interpreted here to mean simply the use 


of the English and French languages on an equal footing as official modes 


of expression in Canada. 
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The term biculturalism will be taken thus: taking culture to mean the 
ensemble of customs, values, and attitudes which traditionally characterize 
any given group of people, biculturalism in Canada is a formal, constitutional 
arrangement on the one hand guaranteeing to those citizens who speak English 
the free enjoyment, protection and opportunity for promotion of the English 
culture as developed in Canada, and - on the other hand - guaranteeing to 
an equal degree and in all respects to those citizens who speak French the 
same condition for the French culture as developed in Canada. 

3, Relevance, 

The very appointment of a Royal Commission on bilingualism and bicultural- 
ism at this juncture in our country's history implies the existence somewhere 
in Canada of very grave problems connected either with the principle support- 
ing these two features of our national heritage or with their implementation. 
If attention be had only to the problems de facto connected with bilingualism 
and biculturalism, it might be contended sincerely by many that the province 
of Prince Edward Island need not delay the Royal Commission very long, or 
that it has little to contribute to the Commission's investigation: Prince 
Edward Island simply does not appear to have any acute problems in this area. 
However, even a cursory glance at the geography and history of the province 
leaves a few question marks regarding such a contention. 

Belonging to the primary French stock in Canada, Acadians were the first 
settlers on this island, have been continuously present here and have con- 
sistently grown in numbers despite some cruel setbacks in their history, have 
figured notably in the two main industries (farming and fishing), have been 
faithful and often prominent in defense of the country and in every other 
form of public activity, and, finally, at present constitute one-sixth of 


the total population. 
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Obviously, the racial elements that are causing acute problems elsewhere 

in Canada are present here and have been from the outset. If the problems 
as well are not present, it can only be for one of two reasons: either some 
of the factors admittedly difficult of solution in the achieving of true 
bilingualism have been suppressed to produce an illusory resolution, or - 
more happily - they have in this little corner of the country finally been 
reconciled in a just and stable pattern, In either case the Commission 
could hardly be presumed to find the situation irrelevant to their purpose. 
4, Precise object and order of this submission, 

The Royal Commission itself may very well have to establish the fact 
of grave disorders and even injustices in these matters in the past, in 
order to discover permanent solutions for the present and the future. St. 
Dunstan's University, however, in this brief will simply reason thus s42,rne 
past cannot be changed; what, honestly, is the situation now? What rights 
and/or laws does this situation offend against? What action, in the face 
of all this, is indicated a) for the University, and b) for other agencies, 
public or private. 

Even this limited object and procedure, however, must include at the 
outset the barest of historical introductions. 

5, Sketch-history of Acadians in P.E,1I. 

Though the Island of St. John (now Prince Edward Island) was discovered 
by Jacqaes Cartier in 1534, and during the next two centuries was used 
sporadically for fishing operations and involved in several grants of the 
French Crown and several treaty exchanges, one cannot speak of permanent 
settlements until the establishment here in 1720 of smme 250 colonists from 


a5 
France. From this letter date until the Deportation by the British in 1758, 
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the Acadians had increased by settlement and natural increase to a total 

of some 4700 contented, industrious souls spread through a score and a half 

of flourishing centres. Seven years later, the first Surveyor-General appoint- 
ed by the British, Capt. Samuel Holland, reported to London that there were 
"about 30 Acadian families on the island .... regarded as prisoners 

sheltered in huts in the woods .... living on fish cured in the summer and 

on game (often of repugnant types) none of which they refuse to eat, as 
necessity presses them,” 

Accounts immediately subsequent to this tell of decades of absolutely 
marginal economic subsistence for this unfortunate people (only the rare 
and fortunate ones achieving firm tenant status on the land), long periods 
of complete spiritual privation -- sometimes from neglect of authorities, 
more often not - and, finally, a period of half a century before the first 
school was built for them: They were almost completely illiterate until 
1830: "the parish registers from the year 1812 to 1830 shww that not more 
than a dozen Acadians of that period could write and sign their name." 

(The Acadians of P.E.I, by J.-Henri Blanchard). 

During the years from 1833 to 1877, when the School Act was passed, by 
the Provincial Legislative Assembly, a system of Acadian schools did officially 
operate and expand to the number of 20 schools. In these schools French was 
the language of instruction and French textbooks were used. But English also 
had to be taught, with the School Act a uniform program was adopted for all 
schools in the province, with all texts in English except a French reader 
for French schools. From 1892 to 1909 a special inspector of French visited 
Acadian schools, but the regular inspector controlled the rest of the curri- 


culum in these schools; in 1909 the special inspector was given full control, 
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and this system is still in force today, The Acadian school inspector since 
1892 has been in every case a bilingual Acadian. Today he supervises some 
110 classes of the public schools of the province. 

Outside the field of education development came very slowly. The initial 
handicaps of servile status and late acquisition of land - in mest cases 
inferior - were certainly not deliberately, or at least consistently, per- 
petuated or aggravated by the English-speaking majority. But these handi- 
caps were so vast that only the strongest leadership from within the ranks 
of the minority itself could produce the all-out, sustained effort needed 
to clear these hurdles; and even leadership of the right calibre could not 
suffice un til a certain numerical strength had been achieved. The number 
did come (in 1931 close to 13,000 of French descent were calculated in one 
historical study, and in 1961 close to 17,500); but the leadership, under- 
standably, lagged considerably behind it. Neither the scope nor the pur- 
poses of this sketch would indicate any treatment in detail here, even for 
the several outstanding leaders to whom the Acadians are indebted. Suffice 
it to say that gradually they supplied - and supplied in decent proportions - 
members to industry, to commerce, to the armed forces, to the professions, 
to the legislature, to the clergy, and even to the top offices in government: 
a lieutenant-governor, a premier, a Saenacor, several judges. 

6. Analysis. 

The Acadians of P.E,I. have certainly survived and grown as a people. 
The over-all record is very creditable and in some instances admirable: 
their chief organization for the promotion of higher education, La Societe 
St. Thomas d'Aquin, could proudly set its record against that of any similar 
organization of its size and resources - in 45 years, 500 students helped 


with their education beyond Grade X. The achievement is, of course, largely 
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their own, but they would not deny a share of credit to many individuals 
and organizations outside their ranks who have lent support of various 
kinds. And the net outcome of this effort from within and collaboration 
from without is the possession by the Acadians of an honourable, flourish- 
ing status, and the existence in the province of firm relationships of 
mutual respect and trust between this group and the rest of the citizenry. 

The probiem is the following: in this province with its sizeable Acadian 
population neither bilingualism nor biculturalism can be said to exist in 
practice in a really healthy state or to the extent that one would expect. 
Of the 17,400 listed as Acadians in the census of 1961, many of their own 
numbers will agree (although others of the same will violently disagree) 
that only 40% understand a French address, much less converse in French. 
And in the few centres where Acadians have remained concentrated and have 
kept a thriving French school and parish, the language is under constant 
pressure - particularly through the mass media and in areas of technical 
terminology - to absorb English words, And the educational background and 
group pride recovered to date are severely strained to withstand erosion 
of these dimensions. In effect, those very Acadians who make the most 
earnest efforts to preserve their language by using it at home can often 
present the most pathetic picture of people who speak neither English nor 
French correctly and with pride. Bilingualism, then, which if never assailed 
in principle here, is in a very unhealthy state in practice. 

Biculturalism, on the other hand, could probably be rated much more 
fortunate, particularly if one bear s in mind first the great dependence 
culture usually has upon language, and then the disturbing report that has 
just been supplied concerning the language of the Island Acadians. Until 
recently at least, most citizens did in their minds associate with the 


Acadians a definite mentality, distinctive habits of housing, eating, enter- 
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taining, etc. It seems probable, though, that during the last generation 
this popular estimation of Acadian culture may have lost considerable strength 
or definition. 

7, Causes and Recommendations: 
It would take greater knowledge and/or insight thgh the personnel of 
St. Dunstan's University have at present to be able to indicate precisely 
the causes of the state of affairs delineated above; it night, indeed, 
take more knowledge and insight than anyone has, It is even possible that 
many of the regrettable features indicated above are also unavoidable 
features; tricks of history, consequences of a chance and unfortunate 
gecfraphic distribution, etc. But surely something can be done to improve 
the picture, to salvage the ethnic or cultural pride of an old and honour- 
able segment of our population, and, in short, to make a little less hollow 
the Canadian boast of a genuine tradition of bilingualism and biculturalism. 
St. Dunstan's University concludes this submission to the Royal Commission 
by proposing some changes first in her own program, and then in that of 
others, which should constitute a start, at least, in a genuine advance 
towards real bilingualism and biculturalism in this province. 
1. St. Dunstan's number many Island Acadians among her constituents. In 
fact, all too few of them have availed themselves of her services, even 
among those who did go on to higher studies whether with private resomrces 
or with assistance from their compatriots of French language. The University 
must accept much blame for this situation; if Acadian youth ever desired 
to preserve and promote their hereditary culture, they could not have done 


it here - - the University was not really ready for the job. All instruction 
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is done in English; French language and literature have always been taught, 
but not in a live way seriously geared to make all students understand and 
appreciate them; the library and other facilities betrayed the same deficient 
objective. 

St. Dunstan's must prepare herself by staff, facilities, and program at 
least to safeguard the heritage of Acadian students that come to her. 
2. St. Dunstan's undertakes, of course, to educate a majority of non-French 
speaking citizens of Canada. These may never be in a situation where they 
may have to speak French, But, like many other Canadian institutions of 
higher learning, St. Dunstan's has not in the past adequately prepared these 
students to be citizens of a truly bilingual and bicultural nation. The type 
of training heretofore imparted in French language and culture has not sent 
out a majority of students with a genuine competence in, and a positive apprecia- 
tion of, these elements of the Canadian heritage. Bilingualism may well have 
to be restricted as an ideal far below the point where all citizens should 
possess the two languages. But if bilingualism is to have any truth or 
value in itself at all, then it must include as a minimum the ability of 
all college-educated citizens to appreciate the two national streams of 
thought, and also the absolute requirement that all persons holding major 
federal offices be almost equally competent in both languages. If such 
be the kind of country for which St. Dunstan's undertakes to prepare citizens 
and even leaders, then she must revise extensively the program and facilities 
whereby she proposes to accomplish the task. 
3. Schools of higher learning are at the mercy of the public system, both 


with respect to the curricula of this latter and with respect to its methods. 
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It is a commonplace, in the light of the latest discoveries of science - if 
not indeed in the light of ancient experience - that languages are best learn- 
ed by the young mind. The most well-disposed and ambitious programs of the 
universities will be crippled and barren if there be not implemented simul- 
taneously a complete revision of the public-school system in view of these 
"now" ideals of Canadian education. Canadians must honestly want to prepare 
their children for these new objectives from the first years of school; if 
they do really want this, they will in good time devise quite adequate ways 
and means, 
4, The mass media in our day to a degree unparalleled in human history 
condition human thought and action. It is to be utterly at cross-purposes 
with ourselves to protest a complete dedication to the ideals of bilingual- 
ism and biculturalism in the area of education, and at the same time to leave 
untouched the leviathan powers of the mass media - geared as they are in 
many areas in Canada today to a system quite at variance with these same 
goals. To be concrete: the Acadian generation rising today in this province 
will be greatly influenced by 'Island" press, cinema, radio, and television. 
Where in this whole array will they find anything to support their search 
for their own heritage? For that matter, where will the balance of the 
eitizens learn to appreciate that heritage? 

Responsible agents must be found who will at least start out on the 
search for a solution to this huge problem. Justice and national honour 


are involved. 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 


~ This brief is remarkable for its positive attitude; it is 
discursive in tone and points out that the absence of overt racial 
problems in Prince Edward Island is no indication that the situation 
of that province does not require close scrutiny. 


The Acadians of Prince Edward Island represent one sixth of 
the total population, yet bilingualism cannot in any way be said to 
be practiced there. 


The recommendations are directed as much to the University 
itself as elsewhere. 
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SUMMARY 


At certain times in the past, bilingualismmd biculturalism 
had relevance in Prince Edward Island, resulting in a situation 
which must now be handled carefully if justice is to be done. 

Bilingualism is taken to mean use of French and English 
on equal footing as equal modes of expression; biculturalism is a 
constitutional arrangetent guaranteeing equally to citizens of 
French and English expression free enjoyment, protection and 
opportunity for promotion of their cultures. 

The appointment of the Commission implies the existence of 


rave problems" in Canada. A cursory glance at the geography 








and history of Prince Edward Island shows that it should be the 
subject_of the Commission's investigation. 

Acadians presently constitute one sixth of the province's 
population. The racial elements which cause problems elsewhere in 
Canada are present; the Commission should be interested in knowing 
whether the absence of problems in Prince Edward Island is a result 
of their solution or an illusion. 

-There follows a sketch history of the Acadians on Prince 
Edward Island. Attention is drawn to the illiteracy and economic 
privation of the early and middle nineteenth century. Aithough a 
degree of French was introduced into the educational system, other 
developments were slow in coming. 

The over-all record of this people is creditable, 
particularly of La Société St-Thomas d*Aquin which promotes higher 
education among the Acadians. 

The problem is the following: bilingualism in this province 
with its sizeable Acadian population does not exist in practice; 


the 1961 census lists only 40% of the Acadians as understanding 
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The problem is aggravated by the loss of group pride, 
compounded by derogatory attitudes toward various aspects of 
Acadian culture. 

The structure of the public education system and the 
mass media are found partially responsible for the present 


cultural and linguistic situation of the Acadian minority. 
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BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
St. Andrew's College in Winnipeg 
INTRODUCTION 

Dita St. Andrew's College strongly supports the principle 
contained in the terms of reference of the Royal Commission, 
that Canada must be preserved as a united nation. Further- 
more we respect the B. N. A. Act, including section 133 which 
provides for the use of the French Language in the Federal 
Houses of Parliament, in the Federal courts and in the province 
of Quebec. We also concur with President H. H. Saunderson of 
the University of Manitoba who stated that "There is no 
justification in the British North America Act for the French 
claims for two official languages right across the country." 
(Winnipeg Free Press, November 30, 1963). We believe this 
opinion is shared by a great many Canadians. 
ae We wish to point out that, at the time of Confedera- 
tion, Canada was a British Colony and there was no provision 
for equal status of different racial groups. Immigrants came 
to Canada from many lands because they had faith in the tradi- 
tional British freedom and justice. Canada has a duty to 
maintain the democratic system which was basic to the settle- 
ment of the country. In the evolution of the Canadian 
nationhood the colonial status was terminated in 1931 by the 
Statute of Westminster which proclaimed Canada a Dominion of 
the British Commonwealth. In 1947 the Canadian Citizenship 
Act established the Canadian citizenship without distinction 
based on racial origin. Finally in 1960 the Bill of Rights 
reaffirmed the equality of privileges and responsibilities of 


all citizens irrespective of race, colour, religion, ethnic 


origin or the time of their arrival in Canada. Therefore, 
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the "founding" of Canada was not a single event. It is a 
continuous process still in progress and contributed to by 
citizens of many ethnic groups. Consequently, "the existing 
state..." is quite different from that prevailing some hundred 
years before. 
as This is particularly evident in Western Canada where, 
for instance, the citizens of Ukrainian origin approximate 
ten percent of the population. In Canada there are five 
million citizens of non-English and non-French origin. It is, 
therefore, quite appropriate that the Royal Commission has 
been given the duty of "taking into account the contribution 
made by the other ethnic groups to the cultural enrichment of 
Canada and the measures that should be taken to safeguard 
that contributionae:” 
4. There are presently no existing statutes which 
govern or attempt to impose any specific culture on Canadian 
citizens anywhere in Canada. Webster defines culture as "a 
particular staze of advancement in civilization or the 
characteristic features of such a stage off state." Therefore, 
iteis obvious;that culture, like thescharacteristics of the 
people, cannot be regulated by legislation. Culture varies 
from one ethnic group to another and from region to region. 
One need only look at the City of Winnipeg, and the same is 
true for many cities, to see the different churches, synagogues, 
community halls, libraries and other cultural centres to 
realize the multicultural nature of our country. The different 
cultures brought to this country have been interwoven into a 


rich tapestry which has distinguished Canada as being unique 


in this respect among the countries of the world. Our present 
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Canadian culture is like a master painting which owes its 
beauty to the fact that the artist has harmonized the various 
colours to form a mural which portrays a distinctive Canadian 
pattern. 
| No legisltation should attempt to eliminate the 
influence of Italian or Spanish art, German or Ukrainian music, 
Greek philosophy, the literature of Goethe, Burns or Shevchenko, 
the folk songs, dances, customs of many ethnic groups which 
were brought to Canada. Any attempt to regulate these 
different cultural elements would in fact be an attempt to 
regulate the thoughts, the expressions and the way of life of 
individuals. Canada has been very fortunate in having as 
component parts of its population many ethnic groups, each 
with its traditional background, customs, language, literature, 
and other cultural values. This has been and still is being 
stressed by so many of our outstanding Canadians, who have 
foresight and vision of a greater Canada. May we name only a 
few: the late Lord Tweedsmuir, Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, 
Dr. P. H. T. Thorlakson, Dri “George Ww. Simpson, Dr. Wider 


Penfield, Canadian Poet-Laureate Wilson Macdonald. 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE - A DENOMINATIONAL INSTITUTION 
6. St. Andrew's College, as a denominational theological 
institution engaged in the teaching of Christian principles 
promotes tolerance and brotherly love and thereby aids in 
maintaining unity in Canada; unity exemplified by the 
willingness of all the people, irrespective of their origin, 
to understand one another, to respect each other's 
differences and to live harmoniously together in a spirit of 


mutual trust and respect without any feeling of superiority 
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or inferiority. This can be attained only by basing our 
actions in all matters on Christian principles. 
Ts We uphold the principle of freedom of worship. To 
followers of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church the Ukrainian 
language is the medium of communication; it is the language 
of Liturgy, Holy Sacraments, rituals, sermons and sacred 
music. Therefore, any discrimination against the language in 
such instance is indirect interference with the functions of 
the church. The clergy of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church must 
have a thorough knowledge of the Ukrainian language, both 
written and oral. Such knowledge cannot be wholly acquired 
during the four year study in Theology, therefore, students 
of Theology must have at least a basic knowledge of the 
language before entering the College. 
Bx Where are they to acquire this basic knowledge? 
The answer is not to be found wholly in Private ethnic schools. 
We endorse the public school system now operating successfully 
in Canada and supported by taxes of all citizens. Therefore, 
in order to satisfy the language needs of our church, we 
request that the Ukrainian language be taught beginning in the 
elementary school and continuing in the secondary schools and 
in the University on the basis of equal matriculation credit 
with other languages, in addition to the common language of 
communication. 
95 The Government of Manitoba and the University of 
Manitoba have recognized this need by encouraging the denomi- 
national colleges to establish themselves on the campus. 


According to John C. Merriaml, "The outstanding aim of the 


university is clearly the giving to life its widest vision on 
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x 5 * 
the highest plane, and in presenting objectives which offer 
the largest opportunity for satisfaction over the longest 
cimes: 
8 Oe: Carl F. Wittke? stated that: "Basic both to 
democracy and liberal education is the concept of the sanctity 
of the individual human personality, and of the need for 
fellowship based on self-discipline and tolerance for diver- 
sity." He, further, goes on to say that: "There remains the 
vast field of religion and philosophy, for a philosophy of 
life should be the end product of a college career." Within 
these great principles which have given a deeper meaning to 
human life, can any one have the moral right to determine the 
destiny of any ethnic group, any culture or any religion? It 
is completely within the privilege of human rights that 
people should have the opportunity to preserve their own 


language and culture. 


ST. ANDREW'S COLLEGE - AN ACADEMIC INSTITUTION 


gO St. Andrew's College, as an institution of higher 
learning believes that the function of a university, according 
to Neilson3, is "the conservation and expansion of knowledge." 
A university is to provide the opportunity for students to 
acquire knowledge in any field or subject for which there is 
a demand. The areas of study depend, to a large extent, on 
the requirements of the region which is served by a given 
university. 

ee A university does not establish only those courses 
which have immediate application or economic value, for this 
would degrade the university to a technical school. When a 


student undertakes a particular study or research project, 
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* 6 * 
whether it be the archeology of ancient Egypt or the ethology 
of the Culex, his prime objective is "the pursuit of knowledge 
for its own sake." Similarly the study of a language, whether 
it be Greek, French, Hebrew or Ukrainian, is a field of study 
and a key to another culture and philosophy. A university 
should provide the opportunity for such studies, if there is 
a demand for them with full matriculation credit and without 
discrimination. Of course, in order that the university may 
teach a language at the appropriate academic level, there 
should be adequate preparation beginning in the elementary 
school wherever student population and demand warrant it. 
We wish to refer to the educational system of Saskatchewan 
which provides freedom of choice and equality of credit for 
matriculation languages, which are in demand, in the secondary 
schools and in the University. Similar recognition is given 
for foreign languages, including Ukrainian, in England. 
Bec he In conclusion we take pleasure in concurring with 
the ideas expressed by the United Church of Canada in a 
brief presented to the Manitoba Advisory Committee on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism which states, in part, that: 
"Both those of French and English descent should 
be constantly mindful of the fact that since the 
signing of Confedration a great host of people 
from many races and from all parts of the world 
have come to share in this nation. They are part 
of our common life and now constitute approximately 
one-third of our total population. These citizens, 
many of whom were not only urged to come to Canada 


but encouraged to remain and preserve the best in 
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* 7 * 
their own culture, find it difficult to understand 
why their lives must be moulded to either a French 
or English culture. They are loyal citizens of a 
nation which has the aspects of a pluralistic or 
multi-cultural pattern and they rightly resent any 
concerted effort to force them into a rigidly bi- 
cultural mould. It is obvious that those Canadians 
who are of either French or British descent must, 
in order to be loyal to their common cultural tradi- 
tion, not only respect each other and the rights of 
each, but be as concerned to respect the positions 
and rights of those other Canadians who will neve. 
really belong to either and who will, in time, blend 


into that which is neither French nor English." 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Assuming that Canada will be preserved as one 
united nation within the framework of the B. N. A. Act, and 
according to its interpretation by the Canadian Bill of Rightey 
we recommend that: 

1 Equality of freedom, privileges and opportuni- 
ties must be safeguarded for all Canadian citizens 
irrespective of their ethnic origin, cultural 
background or the time of their arrival in Canada. 

2 In regions where any ethnic group constitutes a 
proportionately large part of the population, 
its language should be a subject of study in the 
primary and secondary schools and universities 


with complete freedom of choice and with fully 


accredited standing. 
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3 The Ukrainian culture, including language and 
religion, should be treated by all Government 
agencies and public communications media as an 
integral part of the Canadian culture. 

4 Appointments to Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ment services must be completely free from 
discrimination on the basis of ethnic Origin or 


the time of arrival of the individual to Canada. 


gees tedel Values and the Constructive Life" by John 
Campbell Merriam, President of Carnegie Institute. One of 

the lectures presented at the Conference of Universities, on 
"The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order," held 


in New York, November 15 ~ 17, 1932. 


2umne Function of the College of Liberal Arts" by Carl 


Frederick Wittke. 


3"The Function of the University" by William Allan Neilson, 
The Norman Wait Harris Foundation lectures delivered at 


Northwestern University, in 1943. 
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APPENDIX 
Historical Background of the College 
Ls St. Andrew's College in Winnipeg had its beginning 
as the Ukrainian Greek-Orthodox Seminary which was organized 
in 1932 for the purpose of providing Theological training of 
candidates for the priesthood in the Ukrainian Greek-Orthodox 
Church of Canada. It soon became apparent, however, that the 
Seminary alone could not satisfy the growing needs of the 
Church, and that there was a need for a college which would 
provide, in addition to Theology, courses in university and 
secondary school subjects. 
2h Accordingly, a petition was presented to the Manitoba 
Legislature for the incorporation of St. Andrew's College in 
Winnipeg. The petition was granted and the College was 
incorporated in April, 1946. As stated in the preamble of the 
Act of Incorporation, the College is “an institution having as 
its object the maintaining and conducting of a residential 
and day college for the purpose of giving tuition in univer- 
sity and secondary education subjects, and in theology, and 
in preparatory courses for each of them, and in general of 
promotion of knowledge according to the principles of the 
Christiane religion. 
ce In the field of Theology the College, in accordance 
with its charter, has power to grant degrees in Theology and 
Divinity, including honorary degrees, diplomas and certificates 
of standing therein. 
4. The College began its operation in September, 1946, 


in the former St. John's College building on Church Avenue in 


Winnipeg, which was purchased from the Anglican Church. For 
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* 10 * 

some years high school courses were offered here, as well as 
Theology, but the need for these diminished and only Theology 
courses are being continued. 
oe On June 14, 1962, St. Andrew's College became 
associated with the University of Manitoba, and in December of 
the same year the construction of the new College buildings 
was started on the University of Manitoba campus. Three 
buildings are now completed and the College, in its new 
location, was officially opened on July 5, 1964. In the near 
future its present status of "Association" with the University 
shall be raised to that of "Affiliation." 

Function of the College 
6. st. Andrew's College is the only Ukrainian Orthodox 
institution of its kind in the world. As such it has the 
responsibility of training ministers not only for the 
Ukrainian Greek-Orthodox Church of Canada, but also for the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the United States of America, of 
Great Britain and Europe. It provides a four year course 
leading to the Licentiate in Theology and to the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, the present basis of admission being 
Junior Matriculation. Commencing in 1965, the admission 
requirements will be senior matriculation and thereafter 
requirements will be progressively raised until a Bachelor of 


Arts degree will be required. 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST 
St. Andrew's is the Ukrainian Orthodox College, granting degrees 
in Theology and Divinity, of the University of Manitoba. 


The brief’'s theme is the same as that of other Ukrainian 


3 


organizations: The thesis of two equal partners is discriminatory, 
nor can it be said that the "founding" of Canada was at one particular 


time. 
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Summary: 


"Tntroduction" Pages 1 = 3 


Canada must be preserved as a united nation. Full respect must 
be accorded to Section 133 of the B.N.A. Act, although there is no 
justification for French as an official language right across the 
country. 

The "founding" of Canada was not a single event; presently there 
are approximately five million citizens other than of French or 
British origin. 

No existing statutes govern or attempt to impose any specific 
culture on Canadian citizens anywhere in Canada. This ought not to 


be attempted. Canada’s culture is a harmonious whole. 


"St. Andrew's College - A Denominational Institution". Pages 3 = 5 

St. Andrew's College, a Christian institution, promotes tolerance 
and brotherly love thereby fostering Canadian unity. 

Freedom of worship must be uphold. To members of the Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church this requires a working knowledge of oral and written 
Ukrainian. This language should be taught in the public schools 
from elementary grades through University on the basis of equal 
matriculation credit with other languages, in addition to the common 
language of communication. 

"it is completely within the privilege of human rights that people 


should have the opportunity to preserve their own language and culture" 


(Page 5). 
"St. Andrew's College. An Academic Institution" Pages 5 = 7 


The primary purpose of a University is the conservation and 
expansion of knowledge. A University should provide the opportunity 
to study languages without discrimination if there is a demand for them. 
Canadians of French and English descent should be mindful of 


the coming of a great host of people from many races since Confederation. 
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A. INFORMATION ON ORGANIZATION 


MEMBERSHIP 
1. St. Andrew's is the Ukrainian Orthodox 
College granting degrees in Theology 
and Divinity of the University of 
Manitoba. 
OBJECTIVES 


1. Give a working knowledge of oral and 
written Ukrainian. 


2. Conservation and expansion of knowledge. 


3. Train ministers for Ukrainian Orthodox 
Churches in Canada, U.S. and Europe. 


How Brief prepared 


Submitted under the name of the Reverend 
SoW. Sawchuk, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. No indication of author of brief. 


B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 


pe 4 

para. & Re: Teaching of the Ukrainian language 
in elementary school, etc. 
Question: Does this request apply to 
schools throughout Canada or to those of 
Manitoba only? 

Recommendations 

pe 7 

para. l What specific recommendations (new legis- 
lation, etc.) would the writer of the 
brief make regarding the necessity of safe- 
guarding equality of freedom, privileges 
and opportunities for all Canadians? 

Pe 7 

para... c What would constitute a proportionately 


large part of any ethnic population in a 
region to justify the teaching of the 
language of that ethnic group in the schools 
and universities of that area. 
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Brief to the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism from the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 


Toronto. 


ig In November 1963 Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
undertook to prepere a brief to the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Bicultualism. There were no fixed ideas 
of what should so in such a brief. It was thought, however, 
that the views held by a larve institute of technology in 
Onterio mivht be of interest. The approach made to the 
institute was on a very simple level. A letter was written 
to the editor of the Ryersonian, the student newspaper, 

end copies were distributed to all staff members. The 
letter was as follows: 


2% BaLGor®: 


Last summer the tovernment set up a Royal Commission 
on Bilintuelism and Biculturalism which will look into 
the questions vitel to the very existence of Canada 
and of particular importance to us as teachers and 
students. 


The terms of reference of this Commission are 
"Covinguire into and report upon the existing. state 
of bilinzualism and biculturalism in Canada and to 
recommend what steps should be teken to develop the 
Canadian Confederation on the besis of equal partner- 
ship between the two founding reces." 


There are at least two expressions of such a 
partnership, one in biculturalism and one in bilingualism. 
Bilinzualism does not mean that we will all speak French 
and Envtlish. It does mean that in a partnership one 
partner, English Canada, should not be unilingual 
while the other partner, French Canada, must be bi- 
Lingual. 


Biculturalism does not mean that we must merge 
our icultures* into ome. Jt does mean, that there must 
be equality of opportunity for individuels from either 
of the two main cultures in Canada. There should be 
erowth within each culture and interchange between 
them. 


It seems apparent that this "equel pertnership 
between the two founding races" does not exist at present. 
How can it be brouzht ebout? 


For the protection of French Canada, should Parliament 
be half Mnglish and half French, despite the fact that 
the population in Canada is largely English Canadian? 
How can an educationel institution help? These are the 
problems you and I must find answers to. 


tyerson plans to send a short submission to the 
Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism and 
the best possible submission we could send will be one 
that contains the ideas of Ryerson students and steff. 


ae The idea behind this letter was that only those who 
were reasonably interested would take the trouble to reply 
in writing and the danzers of a survey where everyone must 
suddenly fabricate an opinion were avoided. What sort of 
returns were received? Four letters were received from 
staff members and two from students. These figures have no 
Statistical importance. It may have been a bad letter or 
steff and students may have been better enzaved in the hun- 
dred thints that we are all busy with. The six replies do 
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indicate, however, that the questions of bilincualism 

and biculturalism are, at present, not of burning interest 
at this particular institute. As some of the replies 
indicated this in atself nay be en interestinz comment 
about the state of these questions. 


he The replies were concerned mostly with, not solutions 

to a French-Enzlish split, but rather the question of whether 
such a split exists, what its neture is if it exists, and 

the dangers of talkins and then shouting until we do heve 

a split. There are differences between the F.L.Q. and the 
I.0.D.8., but what ebout the rest of us? 


oh Words create problens. Words such as "bilingualism" 

and "biculturalism" become fishting banners when in fact 
there may be no armies beneath them. The Swiss have never 
worried about "trilingualism" or “triculturalism"™. The 
"Canadian Problem" suszests battles still to be fought in 
the misty decades ahead, when in fact there may only be 

some healthy arguments, which the best mannered families 
have. Words on sizns can make problems. It is nonsense 

to put up bilinsuel street signs in e Toronto suburb and 
when the residents object we cannot accuse them of prejudice. 
New street sicns with symbols, however, can be seen in both 
Ontario and Quebec and so far no one has compleined because 
the Toronto siztn has the same symbol as the ifontreal sign. 
They achieve unity in meaning, however. How foolish it 
would be to call the subway in Montreal a "subway". How 
sensible, in everyone’s eyes, to call it a Metro. Language, 
then, can convey meaning and unite as well os antagonizing 
and we must not threaten the Canadian sense of community 
with its thoughtless usa~e. 


oF Attitudes create problems. Herdened attitudes may 
present postures which are much more unfriendly than they 
need 40> De, 7A yoni tats shouting contest soon forgets what 
started it and becomes a contest in volume only which may 
end in blows. In a rather unhappy analozy where the words 
will quickly cloud the meanin?, as noted above, it has 

been said that "the surest way to keep your teenaser from 
leavin home is to allow him the freedom to do so". Canada 
should be careful thet she does not act out causes she does 
not believe in. We are dealing in most difficult ereas and 
spurious words and attitudes could prove to be fatal to our 
unity. 


es Education has perhaps the Sreatest duty end opportunity 
to suide our discussions alonz responsible lines. Teachers 
should beware of presenting their own prejudices or comfor- 
table packazes of someone else's, They must emphasize future 
relations and detail past rights and wrongs only in so far 

es they affect the future. 


3 There is a real deneer of sides moving into fixed, and 
therefore, danzerous positions. We must not artificially 
define and word so as to antagonize. We must not act so as 
to win pointless victories but so as to understand and unite. 
People who are different do live together. Toronto enjoys 
the talents of Frank Mahovolich, Ed Mirvish, Joseph Piccininni 
end Sir Ernest Maemillan. Canada celebrates Dominion Day 
and Corpus Christi... Ib Getta scncesor community and the 
enjoyment of each others differences that we must foster in 
Canada and if we look we will find more Oficethan the 
extrenists would wish us to see. 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 





This brief explains how the Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
undertook to prepare a brief for this Royal Commission. A letter was 


written to the editor of the student newspaper and copies were distributed 
to all staff members. This letter quoted from the terms of reference 
of the Commission, briefly explained the ideas and problems behind the 
terms bilingualism and biculturalism, and asked the students and staff 
for opinions to be incorporated into this brief. Four Techere were 
received from staff members and two from students, which indicates 

that the questions of bilingualism and biculturalism are not at present 
of burning interest at the Ryerson Institute. These answers questioned 
the very existence and nature of a French-English split. They were 
mostly concerned with the possible creation of such a split through the 
use of words as symbols, through prejudiced education, and through 
hardened and therefore dangerous attitudes. The brief concludes with 

a plea: "We must not artificially define and word so as to antagonize. 


We must act i...) so as to understand and unite”. 
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us . Ottawa 
June 7 1964 


Dear Sirs - 


For the following specific reasons, this writer feels 
unable to comply with the particular terms and condi- 
tions advanced for the preparation of a brief to the 


Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism -- 


1) the whole concept of bringing a Royal Commission on Bilingualism 


and Biculturalism into being was in error 


2) by now it has become abundantly evident that the organizers and 
conductors of the Commission have developed and are following 
policies which have been calculated to lead or conduct inquiries 
along preconceived lines and towards equally predetermined ob- 


Jectives 


3) the carefully selected organizers of "public inquiries have been 
instructed NOT to seek or to permit either recordings or re- 
portings of basically important objections to the work of the 
Royal Commission -- witness the results of the inquiry attended 


by this writer at Kingston -- see special notes appended 


Instead, therefore, of submitting a brief confined to the 
too-restricting provisions of the original terms of refer- 
ence, this writer must feel free to adopt a completely 
independent approach to the subject -- an approach deve loped 
during numerous discussions among persons seriously concerned 
along lines similar to the arguments advanced in the accom- 


panying PREFACE and MEMORANDA 


Sincerely 


Deane H RussetT ) 
71313 Snowdon Street 
Ottawa 





The Chairmen 

Royal Commission on Bilingualism 
and Biculturalism 

Box 1508 

Ottawa -—- Ontario 


(7-year member of the 
Personal Secretariat of the 
late Prime Minister WL 
Mackenzie King) 
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A PREFACE to MEMORANDA concerning 


2 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


CANADA'S BILINGUALISM and BICULTURAL!SM PROBLEM 


Since the start of calls from within the Province of Quebec for "bi- 
lingualism'’ "biculturalism" and "binationalism" Canadians have 
had opportunity to consider the valid and the non-valid demands made by 


one section of CANADA upon the great majority of Canadians as a whole 


All Canadians will prove receptive to suggestions that the provisions of the 
British North America Act may properly be re-examined and revised -- in the 
light of modern economic needs Certainly all Canadians desire the best 
possible of opportunities for all to develop in economic harmony with each 


other 


Similarly, no Canadians have desired to deny French Canadians their 
rights to practise their own religious beliefs, their own educational 
philosophies or to speak their own language -- in Quebec or whenever 
and wherever they may find such privileges possible By the same token 


all of our many other ethnic groups have enjoyed similar privileges across 


Canada 
But - on the question of "culture! - Canadians do not appreciate being told 
what form our "National Culture MUST take in the future” So far, we have 


been strongly criticised when we differ in opinion, and we have been lectured 
by young students and old-hand politicians alike as to why we MUST now become 


"bilingual" or ‘"“bicultural" or "binational" in character 


Most of the reasons advanced for change at this late time do not reflect 
valid and practical reasoning They reflect instead a reasoning deriv- 
ing from a heritage of emotional and over-stressed nationalism, mixed 
with an evident but totally unnecessary sense of inferiority complex 


Added political considerations serve only to agitate the problem 


It is now time that all Canadians be given equal opportunity - with freedom 
from unreasonable criticism - to express themselves on such an important 
nattonal problem Strongly differing views should be accep ted without being 
labelled by Royal Commission representatives as of “immoderate" character 

If Canadians are not permitted to have their views fully recognized, then we 
shall have only ourselves to blame when we may be faced with possible imposi- 


tion of "another culture” upon the great majority of our population -- an 


imposition sought by but a very small fraction of just one-eighth of our total 
population 


To date, the advocates of “biculturalism"’ for Canada have offered only 
rather ambiguous statements concerning the full scope and intent of 
their proposals It would seem essential that Canadians now receive 
a more detailed clarification of the terms: "bilingualism’ and "bi- 
culturalism” for Canada The term “binationalism’ should forthwith 
be dropped from all considerations -- as one which must prove increas- 
ingly repugnant to our many other ethnic groups The term "two great 


founding nations " is proving equally as repugnant 
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A PREFACE to MEMORANDA concerning 


CANADA'S BILINGUALISM and BICULTURALISM PROBLEM 


(continued) 


8) Any definition of the problem should offer three clear and important 


points of information: 


1) precisely - why does French Canada feel that Canadians MUST become 
bilingual - giving logical reasons with validity enough to merit 


sertous consideration ? 


2) precisely - what is meant by the term "biculturalism" ~ with specific 


intentions of such a program being fully clarified ? 


3) since institutions involving the French Roman Catholic Church show 
considerable evidence of interest in the outcome of the work of 
the Royal Commission -- precisely -- what are the specific aims 
and objectives of the French Canadian Roman Catholic Church in 


the outcome of the inquiry ? 
9) IF - as is now suspected by many across Canada "bilingualism" is to mean: 


"opportunity for French Canadians to conduct business, political and 
educational affairs from coast to coast "a la Francaise” — without 
similar opportunity for English speaking Canadians to conduct their 


own business affairs in English throughout the Province of Quebec 


and IF - "biculturalism’ is to mean that Canadians MUST adopt the particular 
combination of language, educational philosophy and religious teach- 
tings of French Canada - or if not adopt - the intention is that the 
rest of Canada must PAY FOR THE COSTS of such a program for all 


French Canadians - from public funds 


THEN -- this would seem to suggest a very large measure of "new culture” to 
accept from coast to coast in Canada It may well prove rather too 
great a measure for the larger part of Canada to desire to accept 


without opportunity for full-scale national opinion 


70) It is entirely unlikely that any Royal Commission inquiry and report may 
serve to reflect the TRUE FEELINGS of the majority of Canadians Only a 
full-scale national referendum can provide the true and decisive voice of 


ALL CANADIANS 
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1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


MEMORANDUM No 17 
“TERMS of REFERENCE" 
for 


Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 


While admitting the importance and necessity of commencing with suggested "terms 

of reference’ there are too many instances of record where the works of royal 
commissions and special committees of the government have failed completely be- 
cause of insistance by the government of the day that original terms of reference 
be the sole guiding premise of the inquiries For thoseunfamiliar with the organ- 
ization and the working policies of such "commissions" a single concrete example 
may be both helpful and necessary -- during attempts at evaluating the works of 


such commissions —-- 


EXAMPLE -- This writer was once engaged to attend all hearings over a two-year 
period when a Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons was set up to inquire into an outmoded act of Parliament 

Originally eight points only were decided upon as the guiding terms of reference 

The government chairman, while instructed to do so, and try as he bravely did, 

was completely unsuccessful in holding witnesses from coast to coast to the orig- 


inal eight points of reference 


At the end of two years, so much evidence was recorded in Hansard that not a 
single member of the committee - composed of governinent and opposition members, 
found himself in a position to prepare recommendations for the framing of a new 
act of Parliament This writer was instructed to prepare a SUMMARY of the total 
of two years of Hansard records of the inquiry He was instructed also to re- 
strict the summary to the original eight points of reference ! 

Upon strictly moral grounds, it was necessary to refuse to work to such limiting 
instructions Instead, the summary was proceeded with according to this writer's 
strictly analytical summary plan -- which provided for recording of ALL SUBJECTS 
referred to during the inquiry A total of some 125 different but generally 
related subjects proved of importance to witnesses giving evidence during the 
two-year inquiry 

When the summary was completed, it became clearly evident that the most contro- 
verstal subjects discussed during the 2 years of inquiry, were the subjects of 
RELIGION and EDUCATION The summary report was immediately marked MOST SECRET 
and promptly pigeon-holed -- because of findings at odds with original expecta- 
tions The whole inquiry simply bogged down The full two years of effort 

and costs proved a simple waste of public funds We do not — to this day - 

have a properly revised Act of Parliament to guide the advancement of the import- 
ant ethnic group concerned 

From the above example, it is reasonable to feel strongly that the original terms 
of reference for the present Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism, 
as well as its subsequent revisions of approach, have been plarned to protect 
original, preconceived notions of a ten-member commission representing but five 
of our ten provinces, and predominantly also representing the religious aspira- 
tions o; but one faith in Canada Consequently, the effort may well also prove 
a waste of national time, effort and public funds -- with an end result creating 
such mixed feelings of disharmony among Canadians that many generations of time 
will be required to overcome the unnecessary problems created 
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MEMORANDUM No 2 
OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
re 
Commission Policy 


1) Since the beginning of the "controversy" many statements have been 
made by extremists and by Government members which - at the outset - 


amounted to simple "kite flying" and much "wishful thinking" 


2) However, such statements have been repeated and embellished so often as to 
have - by now - become of "propaganda-like’’ importance There ts a growing 
tendency towards planned “motivation attempt” for a cause Many of the oft- 


repeated statements are becoming regarded as basis for “assumptions of facts" 


3) In reality, these "assumptions" on matters of such full scale national 
concern are indeed still "wishful thinking!’ and are of concern toa 
very small percentage of a minority group in Canada They do not re- 


flect the sober and honest views of the great majority of Canadians -- 


French Canadians or all other Canadians But - at this stage - Canadians 


now risk finding themselves falling into the trap of professional 
“motivationists"” (a term used repeatedly by advocates of the grand 


scheme during the private sessions of the Kingston Conference) 


4) IF such a small but voiciferous group are to determine policies for the future 
of Canadian linguistic and cultural development, then we now risk serious loss 
of our democratic right and process for settling problems of total national 


concern (see final recommendation) 
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MEMORANDUM No 3 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


DEFINITIONS - "Bilingualism! or "Biculturalism" 


We have been hearing much of the suggested need to make Canada a "bicul- 

tural country" -- intending also, of course, to include “bilingualism' 

for all of Canada | 
But let's examine the word "cultural" In its simplest of dictionary definitions, 
there ts no mention of languages involved, through this much may be assumed 
Rather the term connotes: "education, training, development of mental and bodily 


faculties and qualities" 


Decisions concerning CULTURAL needs and interests - in any truly democratic 
country should be left to individuals to develop according to individual 
and group inclinations and capacities Some may turn to languages -- any 
language; some may accept certain religious teachings -- any religious 
teachings; others may turn to sctences, professions, art or commerce 
Many may wish to include the simple and colorful folklore interests which 
display their natural heritages from our multi-cultural and multi-racial 


backgrounds 


There are many ways for a nation to earn its reputation for being culturally ad- 
vanced There are many Canadians who do not speak French and who may embrace 
other educational philosophies and other religious beliefs, who have made import- 


ant contributions to our Canadian cultural development and standing 


We should recognize that a number of countries which are considerably 
smaller in population and in geographic size and opportunity, but which 
have earned international recognition for worth while cultural achievements 
A second national language or a second national culture is not a vital 


factor tin such national cultural development 


If real “biculturalism” is intended -- all Canadians should understand precisely 
just what is meant by the term as from the French Canadian point of view ? 

A candid and total point of view should be explained NOW -- not merely part now 
and more later and later Do they think in terms of having all Canadians 
either adopt or assume the COSTS of promoting their particular combination of 


language, educational philosphy and religion ? 
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MEMORANDUM No 4 
French Canadian Rights 


1) The rest of Canada has never wished to deny the citizens of the Province 
of Quebec, or any other community across Canada, their right to speak 
their own language or to follow their habitual educational, cultural and 


religious interests 


2) However, the rest of Canada should be permitted to express its objections to the 
very suggestion that either bilingualism or biculturalism MUST be either adopted 
or imposed upon the majority of our population without such majority ever enjoy- 


the opportunity to participate in such a decision 


3) This is not a democratic way of developing a true "culture" in any country 
It suggests instead of political blackmail at its very worst On the other 
hand - political bribery becomes involved by begging for votes and raising 
false hopes that Canada might ever become totally bilingual or bicultural 
Such hidden or open policies will prove equally unfair to our French Canadian 


population 
4) French Canadian rights have Long been well preserved and well protected Any 
extenston of French Canadian privileges should be accomplished by French Canadian 


effort and capacity -- and at their own ethnic group costs — rather than at the 
expense of all other ethnic groups who may not share similar cultural preferences 


FRENCH LANGUAGE IN CANADA 


5) Radio and Television Programs - These are not objected to when directed 
to areas which are predominantly French in character But more and more 


French language programs are appearing to have a place in English language 
systems If this is actually desired by English audiences, are there com- 
parable numbers of English language programs permitted to appear in French 


language networks ? 


6) The use of very poor bilingualism on our English programs -- whereby French 
speaking announcers who can neither properly enunciate or pronounce English 
words - is cause for growing and reasonable objection among English language 
audiences Any language which requires an audience to concentrate deeply in 


order to make sense out of word pronunciation is both boring and bothersome 


ve Increasing instances have been occurring when weather reports, so-called 
English advertising commercials and even attempts at English news reporting 
and commentating have been offered by French speaking persons who have in- 
sufficient knowledge of the English language to qualify for such assign- 
ments on English speaking communications The answering in French first 


by telephone operators in predominantly English speaking communities, is 


both a waste of time and a nuisance 


8) The growing number of such examples indicates a "trend of policy" which is 
apparently permitted by heads of Government departments in order to satisfy 


the demand that the French language be used more widely 
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10) 


11) 


PUBL 1C WORKS PROGRAMS - Similarly - assumed authority is in evidence whereby 
the taking of language liberties at national expense 
ts occurring fairly generally at Ottawa Canadians from Western Canada, from 
Central Canada and from Eastern Canada are quite unable to comprehend the con- 
fuston and mixed feelings which develop from the way the French language question 


has been handled at Ottawa for quite a long time 


When Canadians from other parts of Canada visit Ottawa, or come to engage in 
occupations according to their varied and often quite considerable degrees of 
competency, they are soon surprised at the liberties taken in the matter of 
imposing the French language upon English speaking Canada For example -- 
architects have been instructed, or otherwise have taken the liberty of identify- 
ing certain public buildings and erections with French language names only 

It has only been at some later times when visitors have had to inquire of the 
whereabouts or name of a certain building that efforts have been made to add 
English language identifying names to buildings At this stage it has been 
possible to add the English words in most secondary locations and in secondary 


architectural quality 


Only lately such liberty has again been taken with the creation of the new Park 


of the Provinces All names above provincial crests surrounding the Park have 
been carved into the stonework in French only Of course, such provinces as 


Manitoba, Ontario and Alberta must remain the same in either language But a 
citizen from British Columbia, Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island would get a 
surprise if he could not read French only identifying his provincial crest in 


this Park -- designed to commemorate the Provinces of Canada 


By whose authority have orders been given for such FRENCH ONLY ? 
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MEMORANDUM No 5 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


ATTITUDES 


The single matter of “attitudes” on both sides of the controversy 
must by now become regarded as of prime importance -- if any happy 


solution is to be found to the growing problem 


As Senator Horner of Alberta explained - early in the discussion — Canadians 
very generally have been living a truly "happy life!” Except for the growing 
pains of comparative newcomers to Canada - adapting themselves to the rather 
surprising freedoms to be enjoyed - conditions allowed for entirely compatible 


living -- one ethnic group beside or among others 
BA Bel g 


It was not until suggestions were advanced for dividing Canadians into 
followers of either of the "two founding nations and cultures” or pro- 
posing need for establishing “two equal partners” that the inevitable 
concern and anxiousness was to develop so generally among Canadians apart 
from the "two great founding nations” groups Similar concern is widely 
shared among Canadians of English speaking origin, but who have long since 
ceased to be emotional about "historic ties” in favor of endeavouring to 


become good CANADIANS only 


Such possibilities immediately and seriously suggested probable division of oppor- 
tunities and privileges for those of the "two equal partners" groups, while ignor- 
ing the natural aspirations of all other ethnic groups making up our total popula- 


tion 


With extremists getting the greater part of public attention, the question 


of "attitudes" developed quickly Most Canadians found and still find 


the proposed new national culture just too comp lex and unnatural and unneces- 


sary to bother with Serious thinking Canadians sincerely wish the situa- 
tion had not been "created" as it has Many Canadians recognize the problem 


as one which has been conceived by and for those with political considerations 
more at heart than the overall wishes of the Canadian people 


While the real majority of French Canadians may share similar sentiments, it has 
become unfortunate that so many of a minority group have been given prominent pub- 
licity for the undesirable attitude that "anything NOT FRENCH is not desirable” or 
the too many instances of showing "contempt for anything NOT FRENCH” This very 
matter of attitudes needs attention and understanding before any hope of harmony 
may return to the nattonal scene Undesirable counter-reactions can develop 


quickly among English speaking Canadians 


It is unfortunate also that examples exist of highly organized societies at 
work - some operating under the cloak of anonymity and/or actual secrecy 

Such groups have fora long time expended considerable energies at work which 
- tn other countries - might well have been regarded and treated as being 


subversive in character 


The average Canadian is quite unaware of the propaganda-motivation activities of 
such groups But small numbers of authorities within our Government have known 

of such efforts for many years -- condoning the activities because of a behind-the- 
scenes sympathy for long-range plans -- looking to political security through 


the creation of a bicultural, bi-national state 
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MEMORANDUM No 6 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


ROOT CAUSE of the PROBLEM 


It has become important that French Canadians recognize and admit the 


precise reasons why they are now facing their particular problems 


While recognizing the need for the Province of Quebec to improve its general 
economic position - with full co-operation from all of Canada - there remains 


a root cause of the problems pertaining to cultural development which should 


be exposed, admitted and remedied -- 


When the citizens of the Province of Quebec have for so long been guided 
and controlled by a too-restricting system of religious philosophy and 
education, they must realize that the problem is one of their own making 


The problem is theirs, and theirs alone - in its very creation and result 


Responsibility for taking charge of their own cultural and educational affairs 
must now be taken Responsibility for creating and developing useful attitudes 
and for improving their own economic and cultural development must be accepted 
as an objective of their own cultural group Such responsibility must also 
account for providing for facilities and their costs -- at the expenses of their 
own group, and should not be charged as expenses for bearing by all other ethnic 


group interests of Canada 


A very great many Canadians are not followers of the French Canadian 
educational or religious philosophies They would not willingly pay 


taxes to support a separate system of education which they do not desire 
for their own children 


Since French Canada is now awakening to its economic potential, it should expect 
to enjoy results in direct proportion to their own efforts to achieve their goals 
Co-operation would be freely offered from every province of Canada But French 
Canadians should not expect to achieve any objectives - whether economic or 
cultural - except by showing evidence of capacity to escape their self-imposed 
and self-suggested limitations and to henceforth earn their own way - competitively 
- into all fields which are now attracting their attention 
Those French Canadians who have equipped themselves with qualifications 
needed for the conduct of modern economic development are as welcome 
as any other Canadians similarly qualified for playing the parts in our 
developing economy 
The time has come - indeed is is past due - when feelings of inferiority should 


simply be forgotten -- since such feelingsare entirely unnecessary 
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MEMORANDUM No 7 


1) 


French Canadian vs English Speaking Temperaments 


French Canadians are inclined to be emotional and sentimental in 
character This is their natural heritage and their privilege 
The trait is not objected to by other Canadians -- unless it may 


be extended to the point of imposing desires upon the rest of our 


population 


2) Canadians generally - by their very nature - as Prime Minister WL Mackenzie 


3) 


4) 


King so long ago discovered and used to his recognized political advantage -- 
are just about as complacent and non-sentimental and non-emotional a population 
as may be found in this world This ts a simple fact about our Canadian 


character There are interesting reasons for this considerably differing trait 


However, it has one seriously dangerous fault This one facet of our 
Canadian personality could well be used by any small but voiciferous and 
energetic minority group to establish ever-widening wedges into our 
national policy making plans Indeed, our fault has long been recognized 
and taken advantage of for a good number of years in the matter of agitat- 


tng for more and more bilingualism and biculturalism and binationalism across 


Canada 


Complacency and lack of interest in expressing early opintons upon controversial 
subjects inevitably gives a minority but intensely active group the chief ad- 
vantage towards achieving the objectives of the smaller group This ts the 
method which has worked well throughout history in achieving breakdowns of 
democractic procedures in favour of policies determined by pressures of min- 


ority groups !t matters little how the process starts But it matters 


immeasurable how it may end 
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MEMORANDUM No 8 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


v2 


8) 


9) 


the term: “EQUAL PARTNERS" 


The very terms: "equal partners! and "two great founding nations" 


are proving most unfortunate in their current connotations 


The terms - as used so indiscriminately by both English and French Speaking 
protagonists of the "binational-bicultural" controversy are proving increasingly 
repugnant and repulsive -- not only to Canadians of ethnic groups other than 
English or French, but similarly objectionable to very many Canadians of English 
origin -- who have long since thought of themselves as being entirely CANADIAN 
ONLY 


The term “partner” should properly suggest s= "equal return for equal 
effort" ALL CANADIANS should rightfully expect equal returns for 
equal effort in the development of our Country -- whether in the economic 
educational, political or cultural fields -- and absolutely regardless of 
racial origin 
To set apart any two racial groups from all other groups - regardless of size 
and history of country of origin, will serve no good purpose Instead, such 
thinking alone cannot help but tend to create continuing and growing disharmony 
among Canadians generally 
The Commission itself - while initiating its program of inquiry along 
lines based upon early uses of the terms "bilingualism and “biculturalism" 
quickly learned of some of the objections to such thinking and planning, 


and ts openly admitting it "no longer is using such terms" during its 


current deliberations 


However — it is ONE THING to state such terms - as such - are no longer being 
USED It ts ANOTHER THING altogether, that the Commission shows evidence of 
continuing to proceed with thoughts and plans suggested by the original and 


now considered "objectionable and obsolete terms” 


If the very original terms for bringing the Commission into being are by 


now admittedly in error, then there is reason to consider the entire inguiry 


and work of the Commission no longer valid and necessary 


A major and serious objection is developing whenever and wherever the suggestion 
is raised that French Canadians MUST BE GIVEN EQUAL PARTNERSHIP PRIVILEGES -- 
meaning - among other things - equal number of senior positions in Federal 

Civil Service and in Commerce -- simply upon the grounds of being French Canadian 


The term should apply to ALL CANADIANS - and applied by the sole criterion 
of "Capacity for the work at hand" 


CANADA needs the devotion of our national and human resources -- according to 
our recognized "multicultural heritages!’ and towards the development of a 
sing le-purpose Canada 
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MEMORANDUM No 9 


NEW CANADIANS 


1) For new comers to Canada - to be faced with the prospects of having to 
learn two new languages - must surely serve to change the minds of many 
potentially good Canadian citizens in favour of emigrating to such other 
sister nations of the Commonwealth where double-language conditions do not 


face them 


2) While recognized as the major language for international commerce, 
it proves formidable enough for new commers to master English -- 
it being the cumbersome and mechanically imperfect language that it 
ts 
3) Canada certainly needs the skills of competent artisans and professionals 
from other lands But thoughts of arriving at a new country - with a 
history as old as Canada, and only now arguing about relabelling itself 
as "bilingual" and “bicultural” and "binational” must prove all but 


impossible of comprehension 


4) Canadians of other ethnic group origins do not appreciate being told they 
MUST learn to speak French; that they MUST conduct business and political 
affairs in French; that we MUST have bilingual highway stgns across Canada; 
and that we MUST all become “bicultural" -- according to French Canadian 
standards of "biculturalism" 

5) Canada is not nowa bilingual, a bicultural or a binational country Its 

history - with clear enough evidence - is one of a growing nation which - 

like the United States - is composed of peoples of multi-cultural origins 
Present-day Canada was not built by just "two great nations" Canada - asa 
single nation - was built by peoples representing approximately forty-five 
different nations -- great and small But is ts not important that the 
countries of origins of all Canadians may have been either "great" or "small! 
in history What is important to each and every ethnic group is that they 
made a firm decision to leave their homes of origin; that they chose Canada 
as their future home; that they arrived with sincere hopes that they would 
enjoy opportunities to blend their historical heritages into a new and growing 
single nation; and that they no longer need to face racial disharmony because 


of overdeve loped senses of national pride 


6) All through history, the countries which have tended to preserve emotionally- 
charged senses of nationalism, have proven to be the countries which have 
enjoyed least by way of harmony in their relations with other countries 
Our one-time "new Canadians" wanted nothing more than to come to Canada 
with hopes of finding something better for themselves and for their children 
-- for generations to come 

7) We cannot continue to grow as a country with a perpetually-split personality 

Why not devote our national and human resources -- according to our enviable 
“multicultural heritages” and towards the development of a single-purpose 
Canada ? 
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MEMORANDUM No 10 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
and 
Crown Corporations 


Our Canadian governments - both provincial and federal - are supported 


and paid for by taxes imposed upon all Canadians -- not just from the 
resources of English and French Canadians 


The suggestions that "French MUST be spoken throughout our Federal Civil Service} 
and that our Civil Service must be composed of equal numbers of French and English 
speaking personnel, cannot help but tend to create the impression that we are 
attempting to turn the hands of history back to Old World Days when civil services 


or offices of government were regarded as pastures for politically loyal persons 


Insistance upon a two-language government must tend to create an "elite of 
government” -- an "elite" paid for by all, but self-selected and self 


conducted by a few 


Since Federal and Provincial governments are rapidly growing in size, they do 
offer increasing opportunities for livelihoods for many Canadians 
Only through systems of qualifying examinations -- and selection of personnel 
according to capacity for work involved, can we hope to develop competency through- 
out civil services 
The moment standards of competency are ignored and replaced by "special 
privilege” "equal but limited partnership status" or by any other political 
patronage’ system, then we must expect to witness a rapid down-grading of 
services from our governments 
Costs for inefficient and unnecessary duplication of effort must be borne by all 
Canadians, while a small fraction only of our population will be considered for 
available positions within our governments The results of such limiting scope 
for opportunity within federal or provincial civil services become so frighten- 
ing and discouraging that loss of national pride is but one of many undesirable 
circumstances to face 
There is a growing feeling of fear that “bilingualism” also will not be 
given its truthful interpretation at such times when opportunities for 
advancement do occur Fear is expressed that an English speaking civil 
servant who is able to speak French, will be by-passed in favor of a 
French speaking person with little knowledge of English and who may not 
be able to pass tests of competency in open competition, with opportunities 


going to comparative newcomers with limited years of seniority 


The general morale of our Federal Civil Service is probably at its lowest ebb 


at this moment -- 

1) those with but a few years of service may be able to readjust - by resigning 
and commencing all over again elsewhere 

2) those with a half a lifetime of service, see further opportunities shrinking 

3) those with but a few remaining years of service already feel they have 
reached their limit of usefulness and opportunity 

4) Canadians who may be exceptionally well qualified for important work to 
be done in the future withir: our Federal Civil Service, may well decide 
against entering the Civil Service -- seeking livelihoods either elsewhere 
in Canada or outside of Canada altogether -- where recognition and 
appreciation is offered for earned capacities and enthusiasm for work 
which can be done in a language which is continentally and internationally 
acceptable 
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MEMORANDUM No 10 - Federal Civil Service - continued 
9) While ostensibly organized to provide for "equal opportunity for all Canadians" 


10) 


ely 


hey 


it is a matter of lessening pride in Canadian policies to face the realism of 


the practice that we do - in Canada - conduct many of our affairs by systems 


which tend to establish and perpetuate serious class and ethnic group distinctions 


and descriminations 
A BESIDE IIS SUITES 


Our vital and urgent problem should be to overcome such undesirable conditions 


Instead of creating yet another "status group” or "culturally elite govern- 
ing group", we need most of all a bold and open plan to allow for true 
freedom of choice of occupation - regardless of racial origin Only then 
may we take reasonable pride in our professed condition of a modern 


democracy 


The premise of allowing "equal opportunity" to French Speaking Canadians --— merely 


to bring our Civil Service personnel into equal balance as between English and 
French speaking persons must certainly tend to creation of continual lack of 


harmony 


By becoming fully as competent to hold federal or crown corporation 


positions as members of any other ethnic group within Canada -- competent 
by standards of open competition for opportunities available -- French 


Canadians need not beg or DEMAND equal status -- they may EARN the status 


they desire Without such demonstrated capacity - allowing all Canadians 


equal opportunity -- mere ability to speak French well and English poorly, 


must result in quick deterioration of our civil services to the general public 


Only by adhering strictly to the concept of "examinations for merit! 
and promotion by competition for capacity and merit, can we be more assured 
that tax payers - ALL CANADIANS - may receive best possible service from 


our provincial and federal civil services 
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MEMORANDUM No 17 


The KINGSTON CONFERENCE 
(a special memorandum concerning the conduct of 


this regional inquiry -- 


NOTES: 


1) approximately 110 delegates were officially registered 
(some 450 attended the open public discussions in the evening) 

2) officially registered delegates were assigned to some ten or eleven 
smaller discussion rooms -- each with a Commission-chosen chairman 

3) while group discussions were ostensibly planned to allow for "full, 
frank and open discussion" -- and indeed such discussions did 
occur -- the chosen chairmen quite obviously had received instruc-— 
tions concerning their work of "guiding the discussions" This 
curious factor became clear because of the following distinct 
meeting developments: 

a) certain carefully pre-composed questions were repeatedly brought 
back into discussion for replies which might fully confirm the 
desired meeting results 

b) whenever accutely divergent views were expressed by one or two 
delegates, such views were listened to only - but NOT recorded 

c) our particular discussion group was obliged to admit at one stage 
that persons comprising the total number present, could NOT 
properly be considered as being representative of "average Canadian 
thinking" -- this partly because of the “professions represented” 
-- also because the great majority present proved to be entirely 
in favor of the preconceived recommendations suggested, and coming 
largly from groups already active in supporting Commission pro- 
posals 

d) in spite of the admision of being "unrepresentative of average 
Canadian thinking,” the group chairman tried repeatedly to have 
a definite resolution advanced in support of the "findings" and 


for presentation at the final general night session 


NIGHT SESSION -- with some ten discussion chairmen in charge of discussions -- 
each supposed to record and report upon group results -- three 
chairmen only were invited to submit reports -- all entirely 


in favor of the Commission's aims and objectives 

While it became evident that those attending the open and public evening 
session showed growing desire to express views in contrast to those 
held by the Commission -- too much time was used by Commission represen- 
tatives to explain their position and not enough time was allotted for 
receiving the views of those in opposition to the grand scheme of the 
Commission 

THUS -- rather completely nullifying the value of holding a "truthful 


regional inquiry” ! 
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MEMORANDUM No 12 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


The British North America Act 


If French Canadians feel they were not granted enough freedom of speech, 
education and religious liberty - at the time of the framing of the BNA 
Act, why can't they realize there are many more in Canada who feel they 
were indeed generously treated in respect to language, education and re- 
ligious rights in Canada 
How can they expect - - after 100 years of time -- that the whole 
country must become bilingual in order to satisfy a one-eighth part 
of our total population -- and a small part of this minority group 
being responsible for all the agitating for reform 
The British North America Act was in fact an Act of the Parliament of Great 
Britain It provided clearly that the French language was permissible 
of usage in the conduct of certain of our parliamentary and legal affairs 
It DID NOT restrict usage of the French language among any of the French 
Canadian populations themselves -- whether living within the Province of 
Quebec or wherever else in Canada they chose to live But also, tt DID NOT 
provide that French MUST be used at all times - for the conduct of all 


parliamentary, legislative, educational, cultural and commercial affairs 


For a long time, advocates of turning Canada into a fully bilingual country 
did not desire the actual and true conditions of the British North America 

Act to become really nationally understood But now that Canadians have 

more widely become familiar with the provisions of this Act, there is deve lop- 
ing a 100-year old and late effort to scrap the pertinent sections of this 

Act of Confederation, in order to make the Act now conform to the desires of 


a very small minority of our total population 


Constitutions for countries, just as constitutions for complicated 
organizations of commerce within countries should be designed for 
guiding the affairs of total membership CONSTITUTIONS MAY BE CHANGED 


But the accepted procedure for changes of constitutions tis by exercise 


of full democratic rights of choice by a considerable majority of the 
total membership involved 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


76 


CONCLUS ION 
GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
1) It is recognized that Governments are given mandates to attend to the 


numerous departmental matters demanding attention of elected represen- 
tatives Very generally, Governments are expected to make decisions 
on behalf of populations -- decisions affecting the economic and cultural 


welfare of a country 


However - upon occasion - experiences of history have demonstratea that govern- 
ments become faced with problems of such full-scale national concern that the 


electorate neither desire nor expect the government of the day to formulate 


and decide too quickly upon policies which must affect the lives of all citizens 
for_ many generations to come 


In democratic countries, general elections must be held every few years -- 
to give the total population opportunity to pass judgement upon the record 
of a government -- to either confirm or reject the behavior and results 
during a period of service on behalf of the electorate 
But - when problems must affect total populations for longer into the future 
than any government has a right to assume responsibility for -- then democracies 
have a right of access to a process of law which provides for a full voice in 
problems affecting a total population In this way only can a full majority 
expression of opinion over-ride an opinion advanced by a small minority group 


or even a government in power 


The devices of democracy for so determining policies of full national 

concern are the “plebiscite” and the "referendum -- devices long 

used by governments unable to or not expected to decide upon questions 

of concern for a total population 
Witness, our use of a plebiscite during World War 17 -- when our total popula- 
tion was asked to express itself upon the question of WARTIME CONSCRIPTION 
Conscription for a single wartime period however, was - tin the days of the 
plebiscite- intended to cover but a very brief period of time -- until cessa- 
tion of hostilities 
Also a "plebiscite" generally proves of more use to the "government" than it 
does to the voting public -- since it merely ask for an opinion but does not 
imply obligation on the part of the government to take action upon the national 
opinion expressed 

At this stage we are faced with a problem - the solution of which - one 

way of the other - must affect ALL CANADIANS for many generations to come 
It should become a matter of grave importance that the present government 
recognize it was NOT - by any stretch of the imagination - given a MANDATE to 
impose a French Canadian culture upon all of Canada The only mandate given - 
and a rather slim one - was given for two reasons and hopes only -- to do what 
might be done to get Canada back into a better economic position, and intoa 
better relationship with other countries 

Absolutely no mandate was given any political party forming government 

or opposition to start now to convert all of Canada into a "bilingual" 


"“bicultural” or "“binational state” 
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CONCLUSION (continued) 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 
fa RIEU AD ALS Sale lth UIE UE 


9) Surely all political parties in Canada would be happy to be rid of 
such a heavy and unnecessary responsibility -- by asking Canadians - 
as a whole country - for their final opinion in this politically per- 


plexing problem 


70) Upon a question of such long-range importance to our total popula- 
tton - a Royal Commission - selected for and working to such 
limited terms of reference - cannot hope to reflect the true 


votce of our Canadian population 


ibs) Canadians themselves would certainly prefer and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity offered by a full national referendum to state finally and de- 
el state Tinatty and de 
cisively -- what is desired most -~ by the most ! 
12) RECOMMENDATION - a full-scale national referendum - with honestly worded 
question -- offers all Canadians the best chance for 


arriving at the only truthful answer to the problem 


Then - with this hitherto perplexing problem solved and settled by resort 
to normal, natural and mechanically feasible means, our parltamentary and 
and legislative representatives may feel freed at last to devote their 
interests and energies for truly representing the aspirations and needs of 


our total population in matters of national concern 


Brief submitted gee 


eae H Rusterl 
7313 Snowdon Street 
Ottawa — Ontario 





June 7 1964 


(Civil Servant - 12% years 
7 years as member of the 
Personal Secretariat of the 
late Prime Minister WL 
Mackenzie King) 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 

The author sees little need for Change. Any 
constitutional revisions should be limited to the economic area. Efforts 
to improve cultural, educational and economic status of French Canadians 
in particular should be at their own expense, The Government has no 
mandate to change the present situation and since the Royal Commission is 
biased only a National Referendum would provide an answer truly represen- 
tative of Canadian opinion. 
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ATT.: RESEARCH 


-~check the notes given on the KINGSTON CONFERENCE - page 14 
(refer to Programme and Liaison) 
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NO.: 750-420 
SUMMARY 
THE AUTHOR: Deane H. Russel, Ottawa. 
-~Civil Servant: 124 years, 7 years as member of the 


Personal Secretariat of the late Prime Minister 
W.L. Mackenzie King. 


Letter of Submission: 

-The author feels unable to comply with the terms set for the 

preparation of a brief, because: 

1) error of bringing a Royal Commission on Bilingualism and 
Biculturalism 

2) preconceived lines and predetermined objectives of the Royal 
Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 

3) organizers of public inquiries have been instructed NOT to seek 
or to permit recordings or reportings of basically important 
objections to the work of the Royal Commission. 

-The author feels "free to adopt a completely independent approach 

to the subject". 
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A PREFACE to MEMORANDA concerning 


CANADA'S BILINGUALISM and BICULTURALISM PROBLEM 
* peo 1l=2 


-All Canadians would accept B.N.A. Act revision in the light of 
modern economic needs. 

"No Canadians have desired to deny French Canadians their rights... 
By the same token all of our many other ethnic groups have enjoyed 
similar privileges across Canada." 

-"But ... = Ganadians do not appreciate being told what form our 
‘National Culture MUST take in the future’." 

-reasons advanced for change come from "emotional and over-stressed 
nationalism", 

-strongly differing views should be accepted without being labelled 
as "immoderate"™ by the Royal Commission. 

-only one-eight of our total population wants the imposition of 


"another culture", 
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-Canadians should receive clarification of the terms: 
"bilingualism", and "biculturalism" for Canada. 
-the terms "binationalism" and "two great founding nations" should 
be abandoned. 
-any definition of the problem should offer three important points 
of information: 
1) why does French Canada feel that Canadians MUST become 
bilingual? 
2) what is meant by the term "biculturalism"? 
3) what are the specific aims and objectives of the French- 
Canadian Roman Catholic Church in the outcome of the inquiry? 
-"Only a full-scale national referendum can provide the true and 


decisive voice of ALL CANADIANS", not a Royal Commission inquiry. 


"TERMS OF REFERENCE" 
for 


Royal Commission on Bilin 
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gualism and Biculturalism 

~Many Royal Commissions and Special Committees have failed because 
of insistance of the government of the day that original terms of 
reference be the sole guiding premise of the inquiries. 

~The original terms of reference for the Royal Commission "have been 


planned to protect original, preconceived notions of a ten=-member 


commission representing but five of our ten provinces, and predominantly 
also representing the religious aspirations of but one faith in Canada". 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
re 
COMMISSION POLICY po 4 


Much of the “wishful thinking" of the extremists and of the 
Government members have become of “propaganda~like™ importance, 
Oft-repeated statements are becoming regarded as basis for "assumptions 
of facts". Canadians "risk finding themselves falling into the trap 
of professional “motivationists" "™, 


This “wishful thinking" does not reflect the sober and honest 
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views of the great majority of Canadians -= French Canadians or 


all other Canadians. 


DEFINITIONS - "Bilingualism" or "Biculturalism"™ p. 5 


The word "cultural" 
-"in its simplest of dictionary definitions, there is no mention 


of languages involved....Rather the term connotes: ‘education, training, 
development of mental and bodily faculties and qualities." 

"Decisions concerning CULTURAL needs and interests - in any 

democratic country should be left to individuals to develop ac- 


cording to individual and group inclinations and capacities." 


~cooo"If real "biculturalism" is intended -= all Canadians should 
understand precisely just what is meant by the term as from the 
French-Canadian point of view?... Do they think in terms of having 
all Canadians either adopt or assume the COSTS of promoting their 
particular combination of language, educational philosophy and 


religion?" 
French Canadian Rights po 6 


English Canadians have never wished to deny French-Canadian rights, 
or the rights of any other community across Canada. However, English 
Canadians do not wish to have bilingualism or biculturalism imposed 
upon them. It would be undemocratic. 

Extension of French-Canadian privileges should be made at 


their own ethnic group costs. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE IN CANADA po 6-7 
Radio and Television Programs: 
-are not objected to when directed to areas predominantly French 
in character. 
-in areas predominantly English in character - French-speaking 
announcers who cannot pronounce English correctly are bothersome 


to English-speaking audiences. 
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-"The answering in French first by telephone operators in 
predominantly English-speaking communities, is both a waste of 
time and nuisance." 

PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMS - 

-"When Canadians from other parts of Canada visit Ottawa, or come 
to engage in occupations according to their varied and often quite 
considerable degrees of competency, they are soon surprised at the 
liberties taken in the matter of imposing the French language upon 
English-speaking Canada." = and this, at national expense, as in 


the names of public sites and buildings. 


ATTITUDES 


ay Po 


8 
=-"Attitudes" are of prime importance, as Senator Horner of Alberta 
explained, Canadians have been living a truly "happy life". 
Conditions allowed for entirely compatible living -- one ethnic 
group beside or among others. But the idea of "the two great 
founding nations" brought concern to: 
-Canadians of other crigins. 
-Canadians of English-speaking origin who have 
"ceased to be emotional about ‘historic ties?’ 
in favor of endeavouring to become good CANADIANS 
only". 
-"Most Canadians found and still find the proposed new national 
culture just too complex and unnatural and unnecessary to bother 
-in French Canada too much publicity has been made for the undesirable 
attitude that ‘anything NOT FRENCH is not desirable’; 
-"Undesirable counter-reactions can develop quickly among English- 
speaking Canadians." 
~The average Canadian is quite unaware of the propaganda-motivation 
activities of highly organized and secret societies. The Government 


has behind-the-scenes sympathy for these societies. 
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ROOT CAUSE of the PROBLEM po 9 


-"When the citizens of the Province of Quebec have for so long been 
guided and controlled by a too-restricting system of religious 
philosophy and education, they must realize that the problem is one 
of their own making. The problem is theirs, and theirs alone - in 
its very creation and result." 

The French Canadians must take the responsibility for improving 
their own economic, educational and cultural development - at their 
own expense. (...) 

-qualified French and English or any other Canadians are equally 


welcome to play a part in “our developing economy". 


French Canadian vs English-Speaking Temperaments. ps 1O 


-French Canadians are inclined to be emotional and sentimental in 
character, while English Canadians are more complacent, non-sentimental 
and non-emotional. 

-The author warns the majority that indifference and lack of 
preparation to counter the demands of a well organized minority may 


lead to the breakdown of "democratic procedures". 


"EQUAL PARTNERS" eae 


~The terms ‘equal partners’ and ‘two great founding nations!’ are 
proving increasingly "repugnant and repulsive". (...) 

-The Commission "is openly admitting it ‘no longer is using such 
terms’ during its current deliberations". 

~The Commission shows evidence of continuing to proceed with thoughts 
and plans suggested by the original and now considered ‘objectionable 
and obsolete terms’. 

-"Tf the very original terms for bringing the Commission into being 


are by now admittedly in error, then there is reason to consider the 


entire inquiry and work of the Commission no longer valid and 


necessary." 
~"The term should apply to ALL CANADIANS - and applied by the sole 


criterion of ‘Capacity for the work at_hand’." 
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Ps ee 
NEW CANADIANS ps 12 


-"For new comers to Canada = to be faced with the prospects of 
having to learn two new languages - must surely serve to change 
the minds of many potentially good Canadian citizens in fdvour of 
emigrating to such other sister nations of the Commonwealth where 
double-language conditions do not face them." (...) 
-"Canada is not now a bilingual, a bicultural or a binational 
country." (>.<) 
FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE 
and 
Crown Corporations p. 13-13a 
~The federal and provincial governments are supported by and paid 
for by taxes imposed upon all Canadians. 
~"Insistance upon a two-language government must tend to create an 
"elite of government’ -- an ‘elite’ paid for by all, but self- 
selected and self-conducted by a few." 
-Bilingualism and equal representation of English and French-speaking 
Canadians would lead to political patronage. Hence, the criteria of 
competency will suffer. 
-The "bilingualism" requirements might bring abuses in favour of 
French Canadians ~-= for promotions. 
-Competent Canadians may not enter the Civil Service. They will 
seek jobs elsewhere where they can work in English. 
~Bilingual civil service would create "serious class and ethnic 


group distinctions and discriminations" - would create another 


"status group" or "culturally elite governing group". 

-"French Canadians need _ not beg or DEMAND equal status -- they may 
EARN the status they desire." 

-"Only by adhering strictly to the concept of ‘examinations for merit! 
and promotion by competition for capacity and merit, can we be more 
assured that tax payers - ALL CANADIANS ~ may receive best possible 


service from our provincial and federal civil services." 
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The KINGSTON CONFERENCE 
(a special memorandum concerning the conduct 
of this regional inquiry--- i ps 1h 
NOTES: 

1) approximately 110 delegates were officially registered 
(some 450 attended the open public discussions in the 

evening) 

2) officially registered delegates were assigned to some ten 
or eleven smaller discussion rooms -- each with a Commission- 
chosen chairman. 

3) group discussions were planned to allow for ‘full frank and 
open discussion’ --these did occur -- however, the chairmen 
received orders in "euiding the discussions". 

a) pre-composed questions. 

b) divergent views were listened to, but not recorded. 

c) the total number present was not representative of 
taverage Canadian thinking". 

d) attempts repeatedly made "to have a definite resolution 


advanced in support of the 'Timdings® .* 
NIGHT SESSION: 


~ Of ten discussion chairmen, three chairmen only were invited to 
submit reports -- all entirely in favor of the Commission's aims and 
objectives. | 

-"to much time was used by Commission representatives to eee their 
position and not enough time was alloted for receiving the views of 
those in opposition to the grand scheme of the Commission. 


"THUS -- completely nullifying the value of holding a ‘truthful 


regional inquiry! ." 


The British North America Act Pen 
"How can they (the French Canadians) expect -- after 100 years of 
time -- that the whole country must become bilingual in order to 


satisfy a one-eight part of our total population -=- and a small 
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part of this minority group being responsible for all the agitating 
for reform." , (000) 

~The B.N.A. Act "DID NOT restrict usage of the French language among 
any of the French-Canadian populations themselves -- whether living 
within the Province of Quebec or wherever else in Canada they chose 

to live. But also, it DID NOT provide that French MUST be used at all 
times - for the conduct of all parliamentary, legislative, educational, 
cultural and commercial affairs." 

=(as2) 

~"CONSTITUTIONS MAY BE CHANGED. (...) by exercise of full democratic 


rights of choice by a considerable majority of the total membership 


involved." 





CONCLUSION: GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY pp. 16-17 





~The present government must recognize that it was NOT = by any 
stretch of the imagination ~ given a MANDATE to impose a culture 
upon all of Canada. Only "a full-scale national Pere codaan cide 
honestly worded question -- offers all Canadians the best chance for 


arriving at the only truthful answer to the problem", 
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BACKGROUND PAPERS 
750-420 
Mr. Deane H. Russell 
OTTAWA 
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PERSONAL INFORMATION 





1. a) Mr. Russell worked in Mackenzie King’s office from 
1939 to 1946, on loan from the Department of 
Fisheries. 


b) As a junior secretary in th 


is position, his work 
consisted in taking King’s spee 


ches in shorthand. 

c) In addition, he worked with a Special Committee of 
Senate and House of Commons engaged for two years 
in inquiring with a Statute (exact one not known) 


d) Is now disillusioned about the possibility of 
Commissions adhering to strict terms of reference. 


2. THE BRIEF 


a) Summarizes conversations and ideas received by 
Mr. Russell in his travels across Canada. 


RESEARCH SECTION 





No comment 
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C. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 





LW 


RESEARCH SECTION 





(See Section B. above) 


PROGRAM AND LIAISON SECTION 


my (1) “Precisely = why does French Canada feel that 
rae Canadians MUST become bilingual..." 


we (2) "Since institutions involving the French Roman 

P33 Catholic Church sho considerable evidence of 
interest in the outcome of the work of the Royal 
Commission = precisely = what are the specific 
aims and objectives of the French Canadian Roman 
Catholic Church in the outcome of the inquiry?" 


2 (3) Bilingualism is to mean: 
"Opportunity for French Canadians to conduct 
business, political and educational affairs from 
coast to coast "a la Frangaise" -~ without: similar 
opportunity for English speaking Canadians to 
conduct their own business affairs in English 
throughout the Province of Québec.” 


Neko) 


2 (4) Biculturalism is to mean: 

"That Canadians MUST edopt the particular combi- 
nation of language, educational philosophy and 
religious teachings of French Canada = or if not 
adopt = the intention is that the rest of Canada 
must PAY FOR THE COSTS of such program for all 
French Canadians ~- from public funds." 


O'D 


pag (5) "The suggestion that French MUST be spoken throu- 

) - ghout our Federal Civil Service and that our 
Civil Service must be composed of equal numbers 
of French and English speaking personnel...? 


Pol) (6) "The general morale of our Federal Civil Service 
8) is probably at its lowest ebb at this moment..." 


Q. D'ou peut-il bien tenir ces renseignements? 


p.6 (7) “French Canadian rights have long been well 

L) . preserved and well protected. Any extension of 
French Canadian effort and capacity = and at their 
own ethnic group coests = rather than at the 
expense of all other ethnic groups whe may not 
share similar cultural preferences." 
Comment? 


78 (8) "Serious thinking Canadians sincerely wish the 

) situation had not been "created" as it has. 
Many Canadians recognize the problem as one which 
has been conceived by and for those with politi- 
cal considerations more at heart than the overall 
wishes of the Canadian people." 
Qui sont ces Canadiens sérieux et bien 
intentionnés? 


W'S 
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jaye te 8 (9) “If the very original terms for bringing the 
6) Commission into being are by now admittedly in 
error, then there is reason to consider the 
entire inquiry and work of the Commission no 
longer valid and necessary." 
Croiteil que plusieurs personnes partagent son 
point de vue? 


Paik (10) La connaissance de deux langues est~elle un 

I) avantage ou un désavantage? 

Del> (11) “How can they expect (the French Canadians) = 

re) after 100 years of time = that the whole country 


must become bilingual in order to satisfy a 
one-eighth part of our total population....™ 
Les Canadiens francais: 1/8 de la population du 
Canada??? 
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AND LIAISON SECTION - SUPPLEMENT 





(Professor OLIVER) 


1 . 


You refer to French-speaking Canadians as “one-eight 
part of our total population". 


Could you please tell us your source for this figure? 








BRIEF 
for the 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM. 
Submitted by: 
William M. Rozinkin, 
423 Observatory St., 
Nelson, s. G. 
1 The multicultural, and multilingual population of any 
given area can live in harmony and in peace only in freedom. 
Freedom alone carries a wide meaning and should be de- 
fined in definite laws of Christianity in order to fulfill 
our moral obligations to life's higher virtues, the most im- 


portant of which is the building ef a Brotherhood of Free Men. 


2) This goal can be attained by participation of every 
person in a program of coeogperation to establish in practice 


a society that lives to 'De unjo others as they would have 
eat te : 5 








others do unto them, 


Christianity holds the key to sugh a society. 





3) Within the framework of Ghristitanity, freedom would be 
extended to everybody regardless of religious, national or 


raeial origin, 


li) It is evident that cultures cannot be preserved by 
legislated laws, Therefore, the God given right to live in free- 
dom, where men, each in his own way strives to develop a charac- 
ter that enables him to live in harmony with his neighbours, 
should find a helping hand from the administrative bodies of 


the land, 


5) The field in difference in language and culture has 
developed grave concern for the English majority and the French 
ninoritvy. "This concern’ Ts not confined to the English anda the 
French alone, for, alongside these founding races there is a 
sroup consisting of other races. A unique combination indeed, 


when one realizes that the other races are composed of differ- 
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ent ethnic groups again, many of whom continue to retain their 
own ‘mother tongue! with the culture of their parents. 

There are concrete indications that the English, French 
and other groups will not consent to a 'melting-pot' society 
where the identity of all concerned would be lost, for each one 
would have to shed their parental heritage and disregard cul~ 
tural identification. 

On the other hand, each appears willing to extend a 
welcome to others to join their ranks, although none agree to 
abandon their own. The reason may well be in the fact that the 
'melting-pot' society seldom is associated with the best of 
ethics, for {ts each-unto-himself attitude perpetuates the 
philosophy of the survival-of-the-fittest, with a minimum of 
regard. te¢wards their fellow men. In such a climate pursuit of 
power md wealth finds more followers than the development of 


justice and equality for all. 


6) Central government administration at Ottawa should 
continue to honour the present two official languages, the 
English and the French, if it 1s to serve the whole population, 
Mastery of the two languages should not be compulsory qualifica- 
tion for service inthe federal offices. Education should supply 


the interpreters for the needy. 


ra) Freedom to preserve the mother tongue by ethnic groups 
should be encouraged, for within the knowledge of different 
languages are foundcultures that add interesting variety to a 
rich over all Ganadian culture. These cultures include liter- 
ature, song, prayer in their religious services and family 
communication. To ignore the plea of any minority would be to 


abandon the very Canadian soul. 


8) For this reason suggestions fora form of integration 


into one or the other of the English or French groups by the 
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ethnic groups, should not be considered. But on the other hand 
the powers of the land should be enlisted to further investi- 
gate the establishment of an atmosphere for all to live in 
harmonious unity in this land of many cultures, nationalities 
and languages and with these examples show the whole turbulent 


world the way to Brotherhood. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(a) Government assistance to support preservation of 
different Mar eaes cn Canada. 

(b) Government aid and encouragement to preserve in 

freedom different languages in Canada. 

(c) aueercn Within Canadian Beans to include 
instruction for chiiddren to respect every race and culture, 
with historical presentations Ae coneene each culture. 

(d) In all fairness to the majority of the population, 
the language of the majority in any given pmvince should be 
recognized as official to promote unity in communication, 
information, education, and administration. 

(e) dWithin a11 Canadian schools, courses should be 
available for the teaching of as many languages as may be 
requested by a given number of pupils as a secondary language, 
along with the official language of that province, be it 
French *r English. 

(f) Unbridled political practices are continuously 
aggravating avenues of co-operation bz distorting facts of 
reality to create differences between their political counter- 
parts not for the benefit of the people but for the dominance 
over them. History shows these political exploitations so 
irresponsible that considerations of peoples rights ana lives 
tend to be at the mercy of the politicians. The fact of the day 
remains - the very destiny of the multitudes is in the hands 
of the politicians. 


Therefore, a Christian code of ethics for the politicians 
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to prevent any exploitation of differences that may arise should 
be considered and investigated. The admonition of Hippocrates 

as honoured by the medical profession, should serve as a good 
example. 

(g) Teaching the glories of nationalism should be 
tempered with Christian instructions to promote national and 
racial tolerance and co-operation and not a boisterous national 
spirit of jealousy that has no respect for other nations and 
Paces, 

(h) The time has arrived for people to abandon their 
places of worship as locales for staccato outpouring of pere 
sonal. and public prayer and start applying the principles of 
, their religion to everyday life, in practice. 

It 1s imperative that within the Canadian schools a 
period should be designated for religious instructions to 
teach the children the obligations of toleration and the art 
of co-operation by qualified teachers suoplied by each rese 
pective faith, as a measure to prevare our children for the 


Brotherhood of tomorrow. 


(30) 


June 29. 196). 


Member of the Canadian 
boukhobors of Russian 
origin. 
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NO.: 790-910 


TITLE: Brief for the Royal Commission on 
Bilingualism and Biculturalism. 


AUTHOR: William M. Rozinkin 
Nelson, British Columbia. 
(Member of the Canadian Doukhobours of Russian Origin) 


Brief of 4 pages ; & recommendations 


REMARKS OF ANALYST: This short brief proclaims that freedom and bro- |) 
therly love as defined in Christianity are the conditio S \ 


harmony _ and—peate required in “a multicultural, multilingual “society. WA 
The author states that both English and Prench shall continue to be sie 
the two official languages, though knowledge of both "should not be 
compulsory qualifications for service in the federal offices". The 
"melting pot" theory is rejected as based on the doctrine of the "sur-| 
vival~of-the-fittest". 


~—Ethnic groups should have the freedomto preserve their 
mother tongues—So-whieh- aré tinked-their cultures, literature, song, 
prayer and family communications. "Integration into one or the Gther 
of the English or French groups...should not be considered". 


/ 

( 

.The establishment of an atmosphere for -all to live in Ae 

ee ute nie in this land of many cultures, nationalities and 4 


languages..{will}... show the whole turbulent world the way to 
brotherhood". 


ATT.: RESEARCH 


- Verify the assurances given to Doukhobours regarding the preservation 
of their religious culture at the outset of their settlement in Canada. 


~ What is the present status of the Doukhobours in this respect...? 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: PAGES 
& RECOMMENDATIONS : 


~ Government assistance to preserve different languages 
and cultures in Canada 

~ Official language that of the majority in any province 

~ Secondary languages in schools if requested 

- Teaching of mutual tolerance and respect in schools 

- Code of ethics for politicians 
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VANCOUVER 
INFORMATION ON INDIVIDUAL 
Not available. 
QUESTIONING OF WITNESS (ES) 
ake PROGRAMME AND LIATSON SECTION 
Dae re Bilingualisme dans ltadministration fédérale 
para.6 


Brief #: 790-910 


William M, Rozinkin 


{ad Pourquoi la reconnaissance de lfanglais 


et du francais doit- 


elle se limiter a— 


l’administration gouvernementale a Ottawa? 


Y-a-t-il des circonstances oufle bi 
sera une condition nécessaire d'emploi dans 





la fonction publique fédérale? 


p23 
recomm, a) Q. 2 Pourquoi et comment 
b) 
ny Q. 3 Sa conception du Canada: un pays 
recomm. d) bilingue, ou un pays anglo-saxon avec une 


enclave francaise (le Québec)? 
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BRIEF SUBMITTED BY THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF CANADA TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 


BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM IN CANADA 


A. History, Objects and Membership of the Royal Society of Canada 

The Royal Society of Canada was founded in 1882 at the initiative 
of the then Governor-General, the Marquess of Lorne. The Society has behind 
it an active and fruitful life of eighty-two years. The accomplishment of 
these years is recorded in part in its Transactions, Proceedings and other 
learned publications. 

The objects of the Society as defined in its charter are: 

",.. the objects of the said society are: - first, to encourage 
studies and investigations in literature and science; secondly, to publish 
transactions annually or semi-annually, ..., thirdly, to offer prizes or other 
inducements for valuable papers on subjects relating to Canada, and to aid 
researches already begun and carried so far as to render their ultimate value 
probable; fourthly, to assist in the collection of specimens with a view 
to the formation of a Canadian Museum of archives, ethnology, archaeology and 
natural history ...." 

These objects the Society has steadily pursued over the years, and seeks 
from year to year to attain them by methods and in modes appropriate to the 
changing climates and the evolving forms of knowledge. 

The membership of the Society is drawn from all fields of literature, 
creative and critical, and from all the sciences, social as well as observa- 
tional and experimental. The Fellows of the Society are elected to Sections 


appropriate to their fields of letters or science; Section I is made up 


vi 4 
h 





ee 


2 
of French language writers and scholars in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences; Section II is made up of English writers and scholars in those 
fields; Section III of scholars in Science. The number of active members 
was as follows from the Annual Report of 1962: Section I, 68; Section II, 105; 


Section III, 372. Retired, corresponding and unattached members numbered 82, a 
EORAU MOL mO2i. 


B. Recommendations in Brief 

The Royal Society, with the above objects and membership, recommends 
in brief: 
1. That provision be made for the translation of works in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences from English to French and French to English; 
2. That provision be made for the translation of scientific textbooks; 
3. That books of readings in English and French conjointly be prepared for 
educational use; 
4, That schools and institutes of professional translators and interpreters 
be created; 
5. That provision be made for the regular exchange of scholars and scientists 
in both Languages; 
6. That the mass media of communication be employed to aid the use of which- 
ever language, English or French, is the language of the minority in a-given 
district; 
7. The provision of scholarships for a regular exchange of under graduate 
university students; 


a = ! 
8. That instruction\in the second language whichever it may be, English or 


=e ee 


French, should be increased. 
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3. 
9. The creation of a Council of Educational Co-operation to sponsor activities 
that would further understanding between the cultures of Canada. 
The cost of implementing the above recommendations would, in the 


judgement of the Society, be not less than $250,000.00. 


C. Definition of Bilingualism and Biculturalism 

The Society wishes first to define as clearly as possible, because 
clarity of definition is especially necessary in the field of inquiry of the 
Royal Commission to meaning in practical action, the two words governing the 
terms of reference of the Royal Commission, that is to say, bilingualism and 
biculturalism. 

Bilingualism in Canada, it is submitted, involves the respective 
status, and the working knowledge possessed by individual Canadians,of the 
two official languages of the country, English and French. It implies equality 
of status in principle between the two languages at all times, and such use of 
either or both as public business or private interests may require at any 
given time or place. By working knowledge is meant the ability to read, under- 
stand when spoken, speak, and write, both languages. No other language it is 
noted in passing, can be considered to be an official language of Canada today. 

Biculturalism is a new and a more nebulous term. Bilingualism is 
primarily a matter of individuals; a man may speak one or more languages. 
Communities or groups may be bilingual, but only if the greater number of the 
individuals who compose them are so. An individual, however, is seldom 
bicultural. Culture is, like language, the possession of a group, but 


unlike language, it cannot be isolated from personal experience and taught and 
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4. 

learned as a language may. Even culture understood as personal refinement in 
taste and manners is acquired by experience rather than by formal instruction. 

as 
Culture/used in the term biculturalism is the shared experience of an 
historic and permanent group resulting in common habits of life and the accept- 
ance of common values. An individual acquires a culture by growing up in one, 
not by deliberate choice and formal study. The whole experience of "assimilation" 
is witness to the pain and difficulty of attempting to pass from one culture 
to another in one lifetime. A man living in two cultures is likely to belong 
to neither. 

A country, a province, a city or a community, however, may be 
bicultural, or indeed, multicultural. The coexistence of distinct cultures in 
them may be seen by any observer. One need only point to the great cities 
of Canada, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver to find evidence for this 
statement. 

Cultures in fact coexist, living side by side each with its own 
life and its own ends. There may be interplay and exchange between them, but 
cultures as such seldom fuse to produce a new baer participating equally 
of the traits of both its parents. A stronger culture may in time absorb a 
weaker one -- or provoke in it a renaissance -- but cultures exist distinct 
from one another as long as people cherish the values of the culture. 

It is practically impossible, of course, to discuss biculturalism 
without bilingualism. Language is fundamental to culture. It is also the 
principal medium of exchange between cultures, even without full bilingualism. 
Those who are able to read, but not to speak, another language, for example, 


can appreciate history, fiction, poetry, drama when expressed in another 
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De 
language than their own. One may have a good reading knowledge of German or 
Russian, without speaking those languages, and this is obviously true of 
Latin or Greek. The study of their respective literatures is indeed the 
principal means of communication between cultures. 

Yet biculturalism is much more complex than bilingualism. It implies 
a whole organic set of values, traditions, customs and institutions not con- 
tained in bilingualism. It means in Canada the mutual respect, appreciation, 
knowledge and acceptance of the two cultures and ways of life, French and 
English. 

Because of this complexity of biculturalism, and because of the 
nature of the Royal Society as a body primarily concerned with the expression 
and interchange of thought in the various fields of knowledge, activities in 
which knowledge and use of language (with other written symbols) is of 
predominant importance, it is strongly felt that this brief, while cordially 
approving the concept of the coexistence of cultures, ought for the most part 


to confine itself to consideration of bilingualism. 


D. Bilingualism in Canadian Government and Society 

Acknowledging, then, the importance of biculturalism but concen- 
trating attention on bilingualism, certain questions are now asked with tespect 
to the latter. 

The first is, what is the relation of the federal government and its 
agencies to bilingualism? 

That government, we suggest, is bound to respect Section 133 of the 
British North America Act of 1867, both in the letter and in the spirit. The 


question does arise, of course, of whether the section provides for the 
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6. 
"equal partnership" of the Royal Commission's terms of reference. While res- 
pecting the section, the government should do whatever is necessary to perform 
its own functions efficiently and humanely. 

In that spirit, the use of English and French in the public service of 
Canada should be taken for granted as a working rule. 

Certain reservations must of course be made. One is that bilingualism 
cannot be brought about by federal legislation. The use of the two languages 
cannot of course be "forced" on anyone. The use of both languages must rest 
on the free acceptance and mutual respect of both, and on local need, that is, 
in the federal civil service and in government publications as a general rule, 
and in communities that are bilingual. No Canadian who is Anglophone,or 
Francophone, should be denied the use of his accustomed language in business with 
the federal government or courts. 

A second reservation is that bilingualism may be irrelevant in certain 
categories of the federal public service, as it notably is in the employment 
of research scientists in the National Research Council or in the Department of 
Defence Production. The one criterion for employment in these bodies is ability 
in the scientists! fields of specialisation. Their being unilingual in either 
English or French will not prevent them performing the special tasks for which 
they were engaged, or in making the results available to science. 

The second question is, since the scope of bilingualism under present 
federal law is clear but limited, what is the relation of the provincial 
governments to bilingualism? 


The position of that of Quebec is of course peculiar because the 
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7 
special provisions made in the British North America Act itself for members 
of the Protestant denominations, which is to say, for most of the English-speaking 
population, except for Irish Roman Catholics. 

Every other province of Canada has some French citizens using 
French as their first language. The numbers vary from province to province 
so much that, although the principle of the equality of the two languages may 
be raised on grounds of fairness, or of moral or historical right, there is in 
seven provinces little practical reason as well as no legal basis for bilingualism. 
There is as a result no policy of maintaining the two languages in use in any 
province other than Quebec though changes in this respect may well have started. 
All the provinces other than Quebec are thus officially unilingual, and in 
practice bilingual only in districts of dense French settlement, as in the 
Acadian districts of New Brunswick and the northeastern counties of Ontario. 

The future of any kind of bilingualism, however, outside Quebec and 
the federal service, rests with the provincial governments because education at 
all levels comes under their control. There can be no doubt that this provin- 
cial control of education meets with the approval, in general a strongly 
felt approval, of the great majority of Canadians, both English and French. 

It follows that, except by the influence of requirements the federal 
government may make for a working knowledge of both languages in its service, 
the provinces alone can take action to ensure an adequate supply of bilingual 
men and women for the service of a bilingual and a bicultural community. 

Only by constitutional changes, such as a re-writing of Section 133 and 
a revival of the role of the federal government as a guarantor of minority 


rights -- a role largely destroyed by the outcome of the Manitoba Schools Question ~~ 
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8. 

could adequate provision for bilingualism be made. It would seem, however, 
that English Canada generally is not prepared to consider such changes. 

This Society strongly hopes, therefore, that the governments of the 
English language provinces may in such ways and to such degrees as seems proper 
to them in their particular circumstances make. suitable provision for the 
maintenance of French as a mother tongue outside Quebec, for the acquisition of 
English or French when either is not the mother tongue, and even the provision 
for the maintenance where desired of a mother tongue neither English or French. 
This would be the old Canadian custom of arriving at common action by local 
consent and in local good time; it would, in short, be co-operative federalism 
indeed. We believe that in such free action by the provinces lies the best 


hope of the success of bilingualism and of the acceptance of biculturalism. 


E. Bilingualism in the Learned Societies 

From the above considerations the Society arrives at the belief that 
bilingualism is a proper goal of public policy in Canada, the realization of 
which in appropriate areas of the national life is necessary to the well-being 
of the Canadian community. But a very necessary qualification of that belief 
is the practical consideration that bilingualism ought first to be realized, 
not only in the federal public service but also and even especially in the learned 
societies, universities and scientific institutes of Canada. 

In this respect it is not amiss to point out that the Royal Society 
of Canada has itself been a bilingual society. In the humanities, Section I is 
French, Section II is English, Section III in the sciences has been, despite the 
preponderance of English scholars, indifferently English or French in the 


language used. 
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9. 

This realization that truth is one, but may speak through many 
media, has been a spirit disseminated from the Royal Society into those learned 
societies and foundations which have been founded with its encouragement and 
counsel and guided by its members. We may note among others the National 
Research Council, the Humanities Research Council, the Social Science Research 
Council, the Canadian Historical Association, the Classical Association, the 
Political Science Association, the Geographical Society of Canada, the Chemical 
Institute of Canada -- a long and honourable list, incomplete as cited here. 
It is in these bodies, in some more than others of course, that bilingualism 
may be most readily developed in ways most profitable to the whole community. 
For however much it may be desirable to preserve historic languages and 
cultures, it must be recognized that men now live in a world of fantastic 
dynamism in which survival depends upon the rapid dissemination and 
absorption of the latest knowledge. This is the peculiar function of the 
learned society and the effective use of two languages for this purpose can 
do as much as anything else to demonstrate the utility of bilingualism. 
The Royal Society feels that its record of achievement since 1882 proves how 


important is the place of bilingualism in scholarship and science. 


F. Recommendations in Full 

The Society recommends: 
1. That definite institutional and financial provision should be made, perhaps 
by The Canada Council, the necessary funds to be furnished to it,for the 
immediate translation from either language to the other of such works of 


general interest in the humanities and social sciences as would increase 
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10. 

knowledge and lead to understanding and respect between the two cultures. 

Coupled with this should be the provision by The Canada Council 
of the funds necessary for the provision of simultaneous translation and the 
provision of texts of papers at all meetings of Canadian learned societies. 
2. That similar provision should be made by the National Research Council for 
the translation on the request of a Department of Education or of a university, 
of scientific textbooks at the high school and university levels. 
3. The preparation and publication under the direction of an appropriate 
bilingual committee, to be appointed by The Canada Council, of a series of 
books of readings on Canada for high schools, written in English and French, the 
two texts to face each other, side by side, such books to be subsidized and 
made available to all Departments of Education in Canada. 
4. The creation of schools and institutes of professional translators and 
interpreters, in order that there may be an adequate supply of trained and 
reliable professionals to meet the needs both of a bilingual community and of 
its contacts with the world at large. 
5. The provision under the direction of The Canada Council, or a similar body, 
of a permanent system of regular exchange of university professors and govern- 
ment researchers between English-language and French-language universities for 
a term, or such period as may be convenient. 
6. The employment of the mass media of communication to advance the use of the 
second language, whichever it may be in an area where it is not commonly 
used, with a view to the development of "dialogue" between English and French 


Canadians. Where this employment took the form of instruction in one language 
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Il. 
or the other, a request from the province or provinces concerned would be 
necessary for the offering of such programs. 
7. The provision of scholarships for a system of regular exchange of under- 
graduate students, probably in their third year, between English-language 
and French-language universities. The grant of such scholarships should 
rest not only on competence in the language of the university to be visited 
but primarily on the scholarship of the candidate in his chosen field of 
study. Such a scheme might be financed by the federal government providing 
the cost of transportation and living, and by scholarships awarded provincially 
either by government or by private benefactors. The initial choice of 
candidates should be made locally by a university or a government-appointed 
committee, but the final choice and placing of students should be entrusted 
to the National Conference of Canadian Universities and Colleges, or to the 
Canadian Universities Foundation. 
8. That instruction in the second language, whichever it may be in a given 
area, should be intensified by provincial Departments of Education in both 
the public and the high schools. The Departments might be invited to confer 
and offer recommendations on, a ) how the limited supply of trained talent 
in language instruction could be used most effectively; b ) possible arrange- 
ments for exchange of teachers of English or French between schools of eiposiee 
languages of instruction; c ) the possibility of scholarships being provided 
for teachers who are prepared to leave their provinces to teach in schools 
of the opposite language of instruction in order to increase their professional 
competence; d ) possible means of increasing the supply of teachers with a 


working knowledge of both English and French. 
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12. 
9. The creation of a Council of Educational Co-operation with the general 
function of sponsoring activities that would increase understanding between 
the two cultures. 

Such a council would not be an agent of government, but a joint 
council of national societies and provincial agencies. Its nature would be 
diplomatic, and neither legislative nor executive. 

Its members should be nominated by the provincial Departments of 
Education, the National Research Council, The Canada Council, the National 
Education Association, the National Conference of Canadian Universities and 
Colleges, and the Canadian Universities Foundation. 

Money for administrative expenses would be provided by the 
participating bodies. 

The Council would act as a bureau of information in educational 
matters. It might interpret and explain the curricula of the schools of one 
province to the educational authorities of another, (and encourage the 
exploration of the desirability of some basic uniformity of curricula). It 
would conduct discussion on educational policy by such means as conferences 
held in Ottawa or any other convenient place of meeting. The particular 
matters of educational policy in which such a council might provide opportunities 
for consideration not otherwise available would include such subjects as 
teacher-training; students and teacher exchange; opportunities provided and to 
be provided for the learning of either official language; inquiry into the best 
means of maintaining the status of cultures other than English and French and 
of cultivating a sympathetic and rational integration of such cultures with 


those of the English and French, always of course in co-operation with the 
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13. 
authorities of the several provinces. 
Such a body, it is felt, would help supply a much needed means of 
co-ordination, wholly voluntary but not the less effective for that, in 
the field of educational co-operation in Canada, and particularly in those 


areas of education concerned with bilingualism and biculturalism. 
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MEMOIRE PRESENTE PAR LA SOCIETE ROYALE DU CANADA A LA 


COMMISSION ROYALE D'ENQUETE SUR LE BILINGUISME ET LE BICULTURALISME AU CANADA 


A- Histoire, objectifs et membres de la Société Royale du Canada 

La Société Royale du Canada fut fondée en 1882 sur l'initiative 
du gouverneur général du temps, le Marquis de Lorne. La Société pos- 
sede déja a son crédit une vie active et fructueuse de quatre-vingt- 
deux ans. L'activité de ces années est en partie rapportée dans ses 
Procés-Verbaux, ses mémoires et ses autres publications savantes. 

Les buts de la Société tels qu'ils sont définis dans sa charte 
sont les suivants: “elle vise premi@rement a favoriser les études et 
les recherches en littérature et en science; deuxiémement, a publier 
des mémoires tous les ans ou tous les semestres; troisi@mement, a 
offrir des prix ou d'autres récompenses pour des travaux de qualité 
relatifs au Canada, et 4 aider les recherches déja commencées et 
assez avancées pour rendre en fin de compte leur valeur probable; 
quatriémement, a collaborer a la collection de piéces dans le 
dessein de créer un musée canadien d'archives, d'ethnologie, d'ar- 
chéologie et d'histoire naturelle...." 

Ces objectifs, la Société les poursuit réguli@rement depuis 
des années, et cherche d'année en année a les atteindre par des méthodes 
et des maniéres appropriées au changement de climat intellectuel et 
a 1'évolution des formes du savoir. 

Les membres de la Société Royale du Canada appartiennent Aa 
tous les domaines de la littérature, créatrice et critique, et Aa toutes 
les sciences aussi bien aux sciences sociales qu'aux sciences expéri- 
mentales et aux sciences d'observation, Les membres de la Société sont 
élus aux Sections propres 4a leurs domaines en lettres ou en sciences, 

La Section I est composée d'écrivains et d'érudits de langue francaise 
versés dans les Humanités et les Sciences Sociales; la Section II 


comprend des écrivains et des érudits de langue anglaise versés dans 
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les m@mes disciplines; la Section III se compose de savants et de 
scientifiques. Le Rapport Annuel de 1962 donnait les chiffres sui- 
vants comme membres actifs: Section I, 68; Section II, 105; 
Section III, 372. Les membres correspondants, a la retraite et 


honoraires s'élevaient A 82, ce qui formait un total de 687 membres. 


B- Recommandations en résumé 


La Société Royale, étant donné ses buts et ses membres, 


recommande en résumé ce qui suit: 


1- Que l'on prenne les dispositions nécessaires pour as- 
surer la traduction de l'anglais en frangais et du 
frangais en anglais d'ouvrages relatifs aux Humanités 
et aux Sciences Sociales; 

2- Que l'on prenne les dispositions nécessaires pour 
assurer la traduction de manuels scientifiques; 

3- Que des livres de lectures contenant a la fois des 
textes anglais et des textes frangais soient préparés 
a des fins éducatives; 

4- Que des écoles et des instituts de traducteurs et 
d'interprétes professionnels soient crées; 

5- Que l'on prenne les dispositions nécessaires pour 
assurer un échange régulier d'érudits et de scienti- 
fiques dans les deux langues; 

6- Que les moyens populaires d'expression soient employés 
pour aider a l'emploi de nimporte laquelle des deux 
langues, anglaise ou frangaise, qui est la langue de 
la minorité dans une région déterminée; 

7- La création de bourses d'études'en vue d'un échange régu- 
lier d'étudiants d'université qui n'ont pas encore pris de 
grade; 

8- Que l'enseignement dans la langue seconde, quelle qu'elle 


soit, anglaise ou francaise, soit accr0Q; 
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9- La création d'un Conseil de Coopération de 1'Enseigne- 
ment pour patronner les mouvements qui contribueraient 


a améliorer la compréhension entre les cultures au Canada, 


Le coft de la mise en oeuvre des recommandations ci-dessus, au 


jugement de la Société, ne serait pas inférieur a $250.000.00. 
C- Définition du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme 


La Société Royale désire définir d'abord aussi clairement 
que possible, parce que la clarté de définition est ordinairement in- 
dispensable dans le domaine de 1'enquéte de la Commission Royale en 
vue d'arriver a une action positive, les deux mots qui commandent le 
mandat de la Commission Royale, a savoir, le bilinguisme et le bicul- 
turalisme. 

Le bilinguisme au Canada, dans notre opinion, implique le 
statut respectif, et quelque connaissance par tous les Canadiens, des 
deux langues officielles du pays, l'anglais et le frangais. 11 comporte 
1'égalité de statut en principe entre les deux langues en tout temps 
et l'emploi de l'une ou l'autre ou des deux dans la mesure od les 
affaires publiques ou les intéréts privés peuvent l‘exiger Aa n‘importe 
quel endroit ou moment déterminé, Par quelque connaissance nous 
voulons dire la capacité de lire, de comprendre lorsque la langue est 
parlée, de lire, et d'écrire, les deux langues. Aucune autre langue, 
soit dit en passant, ne peut @tre tenue aujourd'hui pour une langue 
officielle au Canada. 

Le biculturalisme est un mot nouveau et plus nébuleux. Le / 
bilinguisme est fondamentalement une affaire personnelle; un individu peut 
parler une langue ou plus d'une langue. Des communautés ou des groupes \) 
peuvent @tre bilingues, mais seulement si le plus grand nombre de 
personnes qui les composent le sont. Une personne, cependant, est ra- 
rement biculturelle. La culture est, comme la langue, la propriété d'un 


groupe, mais contrairement a la langue, elle ne peut pas @tre séparée 
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de 1'expérience personnelte, puis @tre enseignée et apprise comme une 
langue peut 1'@tre, Méme la culture comprise comme raffinement person- 
nel du goat et des maniéres s'acquiert par 1'expérience plutdt que par 
1‘enseignement formel, La culture ainsi employée dans le mot bicultu- 
ralisme est l'expérience partagée d'un groupe historique et permanent 
qui aboutit a des habitudes communes de vie et a l'acceptation de valeurs 
communes, Une personne acquiert une culture en grandissant dans un 
groupe, non pas par choix délibéré et par étude formelle. Toute 
l'expérience de"l'assimilation" témoigne de la peine et de la diffi- 
culté d'essayer de passer d'une culture a une autre pendant une vie. 
Une personne vivant au milieu de deux cultures n'appartiendra vrai- 
semblablement ni a l'une ni a l'autre. 

Une contrée, une paroisse, une ville ou une communauté, 
cependant, peut @tre biculturelle, ou de fait, multiculturelle. La 
coexistence de cultures distinctes peut y @tre relevée par tout 
observateur. I1 suffit seulement de mentionner les grandes villes 
du Canada: Montréal, Toronto, Winnipeg et Vancouver pour reconnaitre 
1'évidence de cet énoncé. 

Des cultures coexistent de fait, vivant chacune cdte a 
cOte de sa vie propre et avec ses objectifs a elle. I1 peut exister 
une réaction de l'une sur l'autre et un échange entre elles, mais ces 
cultures s'amalgament rarement pour cféer une nouvelle culture tenant 
également des traits caractéristiques de ses deux parents. Une culture 
plus vigoureuse peut a la longue absorber une culture plus faible ou 
produire en elle une renaissance, mais les cultures existent séparément 
l'une de l'autre aussi longtemps que les gens veillent avec soin sur 
les valeurs de la culture. 

Il est presque impossible, évidemment, de parler de bicul- 
turalisme sans qu'il soit question de bilinguisme. La langue est 
fondamentale a la culture. La langue est aussi le principal moyen 


d'expression entre les cultures, mé@me sans le bilinguisme intégral. 
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Ceux qui peuvent lire, mais non parler, une autre langue, par exemple, 
peuvent apprécier l'histoire, le roman, la poésie, le théatre quand 
ces genres littéraires sont exprimés dans une langue autre que la 
leur. On peut pouvoir lire convenablement 1'allemand ou le russe, 
Sans parler ces langues, et ceci est manifestement vrai du latin ou 
du grec. L'étude des littératures grecque et latine est de fait le 
principal moyen d'expression entre les cultures. 

Cependant le biculturalisme est beaucoup plus complexe que 
le bilinguisme, I1 implique un ensemble organique de valeurs, de 
traditions, de coutumes et d'institutions qui ne se trouvent pas 
dans le bilinguisme. I1 signifie au Canada le respect réciproque, 
l'appréciation, la connaissance et l'acceptation des deux cultures 
et des deux fagons de vivre, francaise et anglaise. 

Etant donné cette complexité du biculturalisme, étant donné 
aussi la nature dela Société Royale dont la principale préoccupation 
comme organisme culturel et scientifique est l'expression, et la 
communication de pensées dans les divers domaines du savoir, sphére 
d'action od la connaissance et l'emploi de la langue (avec d'autres 
signes d'écriture) est souverainement important, la Société Royale 
est fermement convaincue que ce mémoire, tout en approuvant de tout 
coeur l'idée générale de la coexistence des cultures, doit s'en tenir, 


pour la plus grande partie, 4a 1'examen du bilinguisme. 


D- Bilinguisme dans le gouvernement du Canada et dans la société canadienne 


Reconnaissant donc l‘importance du biculturalisme mais portant 
toute l'attention sur le bilinguisme, on pose maintenant certaines 
questions sur ce dernier. 

La premiére est la suivante: Quel est le rapport du gouverne- 
ment fédéral et de ses organismes avec le bilinguisme ? 

Le gouvernement, nous le rappelons, est tenu de respecter 
l'article 133 de l'acte de 1"Amérique du Nord britannique de 1867, 
tout ensemble la lettre et l'esprit de l'article, La question se 
pose, évidemment, de savoir si l'article 133 contient "le principe 


de 1'égalité entre les deux peuples" dont il est question dans le 
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mandat de la Commission Royale. Tout en respectant l'article 133, 
le gouvernement devait faire tout le nécessaire pour remplir ses 
propres fonctions avec compétence et humanité, 

Dans cet esprit, l'emploi de l'anglais et du francais 
dans l'exercice de la fonction publique du Canada doit @tre tenu 
pour admis comme directive de travail. 

On doit faire, bien sQr, quelques réserves. La premiére, c'est 
que le bilinguisme ne peut pas @tre provoqué par une législation fé- 
dérale, L'emploi des deux langues ne peut pas, évidemment, @tre 
"imposé de force" *a tout le monde. L'emploi des deux langues 
doit reposer sur la libre acceptation et le respect mutuel des deux, 
et sur les besoins locaux, c'est-a-dire, dans l'‘exercice de la fonction 
publique et dans les publications du gouvernement en régle générale, 
ainsi que dans les communautés bilingues. Pas un Canadien anglophone 
ou francophone ne devrait se voir refuser l'emploi de la langue habi- 
tuelle ayant affaire avec le gouvernement fédéral ou avec les cours 
fédérales. 

La seconde réserve,c'est que le bilinguisme peut @tre hors 
de cause dans certaines taches de la fonction fédérale publique, comme 
c'est tout particuliérement le cas dans l'emploi de chercheurs scien- 
tifiques au Conseil National de Recherches ou au Ministére de produc- 
tion de la Défense nationale. L'unique critére d'emploi dans ces or- 
ganismes gouvernementaux est la capacité intellectuelle dans les do- - 
maines scientifiques de la production. Le fait qu'ils soient unilin- 
gues, que ce soit en anglais ou en frangais, ne les empéchera pas de 
remplir les taches particuli@éres pour les quelles ils ont été engagés, 
ou de rendre les résultats de leurs recherches accessibles a la science. 

La seconde question sur le bilinguisme est la suivante: 
Puisque le champ du bilinguisme d'aprés la loi fédérale actuelle 


est clair mais restreint, quel est le rapport des gouvernements 
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provinciaux avec le bilinguisme ? 

La position de Québec est, évidemment, particuliére par 
suite des dispositions spéciales inscrites dans l'acte de 1'Amérique 
du Nord Britannique lui-m@éme pour les membres de sectes protestantes, 
c'est-a-dire, & l'exception des catholiques romains irlandais, pour 
la plus grande partie de la population anglaise. 

Toutes les autres provinces du Canada possédent un certain 
nombre, de citoyens frangais dont le francais est la langue maternelle. 
Leur nombre varie d'une province a l'autre, de telle sorte que, 
bien que l'on puisse soulever le principe de 1'égalité des deux 
langues pour des raisons d'impartialité, ou de droit moral ou de 
droit historique, 1'on trouve dans sept provinces peu de motifs 
d'ordre pratique pour le bilinguisme, aussi bien qu'aucun titre 
juridique au bilinguisme. Cela fait qu'il n'existe pas de ligne 
de conduite concernant la conservation de l'emploi des deux langues 
dans toutes les provinces autres que celle de Québec, encore que l'on 
puisse bien avoir introduit des changements Aa cet égard. Toutes les 
provinces autres que Québec sont donc officiellement unilingues, et 
en pratique elles sont bilingues seulement dans les régions fortement 
peuplées de gens de langue frangaise, comme dans les régions acadiennes 
du Nouveau-Brunswick et les comtés du nord-est de 1'Ontario. 

L'avenir de toute forme de bilinguisme, cependant, en dehors 
de la province de Québec et de la fonction publique fédérale, repose 
sur les gouvernements provinciaux parce que l'enseignement A tous ses 
nivaux dépend de leur juridiction. I1 ne fait pas du tout de doute 
que cette autorité provinciale en matiére d'éducation regoit 1'appro- 
bation, en général est fortement agréée, de la grande majorité des 
Canadiens, a la fois des Canadiens anglais et des Canadiens frangais. 

Il s'ensuit que, a part l'influence exercée par le gouverne- 


ment fédéral qui peut exiger une connaissance des deux langues pour 
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a 
l'exercice de la fonction publigue, seules les provinces peuvent 
prendre des mesures pour retenir un nombre suffisant d'hommes et de 
femmes bilingues au service d'une communauté bilingue et biculturelle. 

C'est seulement par des changements constitutionnels, comme 
une nouvelle rédaction de l'article 133 et une renaissance du réle 
du gouvernement fédéral comme répondant des droits des minorités 
(rdle en grande partie anéanti par le dénouement de la question 
scolaire du Manitoba) que 1'on pourrait prendre des dispositions 
adéquates pour assurer le bilinguisme. Cependant, le Canada anglais 
ne semblerait pas d'une maniére générale @tre prét Aa envisager de 
tels changements. 

En conséquence, la Société Royale espére fermement que les 
gouvernements des provinces de langue anglaise pourront, de la fagon 
et dans la mesure qui leur paraftront appropriées a leurs conditions 
particuliéres, adopter des mesures convenant au maintien du frangais 
comme langue maternelle en dehors de la province de Québec, des mesures 
pour faciliter l'étude de l'anglais ou du francais lorsque l'une ou 
l'autre n'est pas la langue maternelle, et m@me des mesures pour le 
maintien, si on le désire, d'une langue maternelle ni anglaise ni 
frangaise. Cette fagon de procéder serait la vieille coutume cana- 
dienne qui consiste a en venir a une action commune de 1l'aveu de la 
région et au moment propice; ce serait vraiment, en un mot, du 
fédéralisme coopératif. Nous croyons que c'est dans une pareille libeérté 
d'action par les provinces que réside le meilleur espoir de succés 


du bilinguisme et de 1l'acceptation du biculturalisme. 
E- Bilinguisme dans les sociétés savantes 


Des considérations qui précédent la Société Royale en vient 
a croire que le bilinguisme est un objectif propre d‘intérét public 
au Canada, un objectif dont la réalisation dans les sphéres appropriées 


de la vie nationale est nécessaire au bien-@étre de la communauté 
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canadienne. Mais il existe une réserve tout A fait indispensable 
a cette conviction: c'est la considération pratique que le bilinguisme 
doit d'abord @tre mis en pratique, non seulement dans l'exercice de 
la fonction fédérale publique mais aussi et m@me tout particuliérement 
dans les sociétés savantes, dans les universités, et dans les instituts 
scientifiques du Canada. 

A cet égard il n'est pas mal a propos de souligner que la 
Société Royale du Canada a toujours été une société bilingue. Dans 
les Humanités, la Section I est frangaise; la Section II est anglaise; 
la Section III, réservée aux sciences, malgré la prépondérance de 
scientifiques anglais, a été et est indifférement anglaise ou 
frangaise en ce qui concerne l'emploi de la langue. 

La vérité est une, mais peut s'exprimer A l'aide de nombreux 
moyens, Cette conception nette a agi comme un esprit qui s'est 
disséminé de la Société Royale dans ces sociétés et fondations 
savantes dont elle a encouragé et conseillé la création, et que ses 
membres ont aussi dirigées. Nous pouvons relever parmi d'autres 
le Conseil National de Recherches, le Conseil de recherche sur les 
Humanités, le Conseil de recherche en Sciences sociales, la Société 
d'histoire du Canada, la Société des Etudes Classiques, la Société 
de Science Politique, la Société de Géographie du Canada, 1'Institut 
canadien de Chimie - une liste longue et honorable, incompléte telle 
que nous l'avons citée. C'est dans ces sociétés Savantes, en cer- 
taines plus que dans d'autres, évidemment, que le bilinguisme peut 
se développer le plus volontiers de la maniére la plus avantageuse 
& l'ensemble de la communauté. Car si souhaitable qu'il puisse @tre 
de conserver les langues et les cultures historiques, on doit recon- 
naitre que les hommes vivent aujourd'hui dans un monde au dynamisme 
fantastique od la survivance dépend de la diffusion et de 1 ‘assimi - 


lation rapide du savoir le plus récent. C'est la fonction propre de 
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la société savante, et l'emploi efficace des deux langues Aa cette fin 
peut faire autant que tout le reste pour prouver l'utilité du bilin- 
guisme. La Société Royale a le sentiment que 1'état de ses réalisations 
depuis 1882 démontre le rdle important du bilinguisme dans 1'érudition 


et dans la science, 


F- Recommandations in extenso 


La Société Royale recommande: 

1. Que des dispositions bien déterminées, institutionnelles 

et financiéres, soient prises, peut-@étre par le Conseil 

des Arts du Canada; que les fonds indispensables lui 

soient fournis pour la traduction sans retard en l'une 

ou l'autre langue des ouvrages d'intérét général dans les 

humanités et les sciences sociales, ouvrages qui aug- 

menteraient la connaissance mutuelle et conduiraient a 

la compréhension et au respect entre les deux cultures, 
Etroitement liée a cette recommandation est la fourniture 

par le Conseil des Arts de fonds indispensables pour voir 

a la traduction simultanée et a la remise des communications 

a toutes les réunions de sociétés savantes canadiennes, 

2. Que des dispositions semblables soient prises par le 

Conseil National de Recherches pour la traduction, a la 

demande d'un Ministére de 1'Education ou d'une université, 

de manuels scientifiques. 

3. La préparation et la publication sous la direction d'un 

comité bilingue approprié, a @tre nommé par le Conseil 

des Arts du Canada, d'une série de livres de lectures 

sur le Canada pour les maisons d'enseignement secondaire 

et rédigés en anglais et en francais, les textes devant 

@tre mis l'un en regard de l'autre; ces livres recevraient 


une subvention et seraient rendus accessibles a tous les 
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Ministéres de 1'Education du Canada. 
4, La création d'écoles et d'instituts de traducteurs 
et d'interprétes professionnels afin que 1'on puisse 
avoir un nombre suffisant d'experts formés et dignes 
de confiance pour répondre aux besoins et d'une 
communauté bilingue et de ses relations avec le monde 
extérieur. 
5. L'organisation sous la direction du Conseil des Arts 
du Canada, ou d'un organisme semblable, d'un systéme 
permanent d'échange régulier de professeurs d'université 
et de chercheurs du gouvernement entre les universités 
de langue anglaise et les universités de langue francaise 
pendant un trimestre, ou durant une période convenable, 
6. L'emploi des moyens populaires d'expression pour faire 
progresser l'usage de la langue seconde, quelle qu'elle 
soit dans une région od elle n'est pas généralement 
employée, dans le dessein de développer le "dialogue" 
entre Canadiens anglais et Canadiens frangais. La oa 
cet emploi a revétu la forme d'enseignement en une langue 
ou l’autre, une demande de la part de la province ou des 
provinces en cause serait nécessaire pour l'offre d'un 
tel programme. 
7. La création de bourses d'étude pour un systéme d'échange régulier 
d'étudiants qui n'ont pas pris de grade, probablement 
pour des étudiants de troisiame année, entre les universités 
de langue anglaise et les universités de langue francaise, 
L'octroi de pareilles bourses ne devrait pas se fonder 
uniquement sur la compétence en la langue de l'université 
en vue mais principalement sur le savoir du candidat dans 


le domaine d'études qu'il a choisi, Un tel plan pourrait 
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étre financé par le gouvernement fédéral défrayant le voyage et le 
codt de la vie, et par des bourses d'études accordées dans chaque 
province soit par le gouvernement soit par les bienfaiteurs parti- 
culiers, Le premier choix des candidats devrait se faire sur place 
par une université ou par un comité nommé par le gouvernement, mais 
le choix définitif et le rang des étudiants devraient @tre confiés 
a 1'Association nationale des colléges et des universités du Canada 
ou a la Fondation des universités canadiennes. 

8. Que l'enseignement dans la langue seconde, quelle qu'elle 
soit dans une région déterminée, soit augmenté par les ministéres 
provinciaux de 1'Education et dans les écoles primaires et dans les 
écoles secondaires. Les Ministéres pourraient @tre invités a se 
consulter et a faire des recommandations sur a) l'emploi le plus 
efficace du nombre restreint de gens de talent préparés Aa enseigner 
la langue; b) les mesures possibles a prendre pour 1'échange de pro- 
fesseurs d'anglais ou de francais entre les écoles de langues dis- 
tinctes d'enseignements; c) la possibilité de créer des bourses pour 
les professeurs qui sont préts a quitter leurs provinces pour enseigner 
dans les écoles ot la langue d'enseignement est distincte de la leur, 
et cela, en vue d'accroftre leur compétence professionalle; d) les 
moyens possibles d'augmenter le nombre de professeurs possédant quel - 
que connaissance et de l'anglais et du francais. 

9, La création d'un Conseil de Coopération de 1'Enseignement 
dont la fonction générale consisterait Aa patronner les mouvements 
qui augmenteraient la compréhension entre les deux cultures. 

Un tel Conseil ne serait pas un organisme du gouvernement, mais 
un conseil mixte, composé de sociétés nationales et d'agences provinciales. 
Sa nature serait diplomatique; elle ne serait ni législative ni exécutive. 

Ses membres seraient nommés par les Ministé@res provinciaux 
de 1'Education, le Conseil National de Recherches, le Conseil des 


Arts du Canada, 1'Association canadienne d'éducation, 1'Association 
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ot tite 
nationale du collége et des universités du Canada, et la Fondation 
des universités canadiennes. 

Les dépenses d'administration seraient défrayées par les 
organismes qui en feraient partie. 

Le Conseil jouerait le rdle d'office de renseignements en 
ce qui concerne l'enseignement. I1 pourrait interpréter et expliquer 
les programmes scolaires d'une province aux autorités d'une autre en 
éducation, (et inciter a l'étude des avantages que pourrait avoir 
une certaine uniformité de base des programmes). Le Conseil diri- 
gerait des discussions sur les objectifs de 1'éducation au moyen 
de congrés tenus a Ottawa ou en tout autre endroit convenable de 
réunion. Les points particuliers de l'orientation de 1'enseigne- 
ment ot le Conseil pourrait fournir des occasions d'examen par 
ailleurs inaceessibles comprendraient des sujets tels que les suivants: 
formation des mafitres; échange d'étudiants et de professeurs; occasions 
offertes et a @tre offertes pour 1'étude de l'une ou l'autre langue 
officielle; enquéte sur les moyens de maintenir le statut des cultures 
autres que la culture anglaise et la culture francaise et sur les 
moyens de cultiver une intégration sympathique et rationnelle de 
telles cultures a celles des Canadiens de langue anglaise et de 
langue frangaise; tout cela se ferait, évidemment, avec le concours 
des Ministéres de 1'Education des différentes provinces. 

Un tel conseil, dans notre jugement, contribuerait a fournir 
un moyen de coordination dont on a grand besoin, tout a fait bénévole 
et libre mais pas moins efficace pour cela, dans le domaine de la 
coopération de 1'enseignement au Canada, et tout particuliérement 
dans ces sphéres de 1'éducation qui touchent au bilinguisme et au 


biculturalisme. 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: 

This brief argues that bilingualism connotes the individual 
whereas culture is a community concept. The recommendations~seek 
to extend the practise of bilingualism, on the basis of the 
"equality of status in principle between the two languages at all 
times...at any given time or place." 


The Society feels that the proper laces for bilingualism "to 
be realized" apart from the Federal public service, are the learned 
societies, the universities and scientific institutes. It is hoped 
that the English-language provinces would take action to provide for 
the maintenance of French as a mother tongue outside Quebec, "by 
local consent and in local good time." Similar action is suggested 
"where desired" for the maintenance of other mother tongues. 


The recommendations suggest support of translation programmes, 
the preparation of bilingual readers, training of translators, 
academic exchanges, use of mass media to aid the minority culture, 
scholarships for undergraduate exchanges, an increase in second 
language instruction and a joint Council of Educational Co-operation. 
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ATT.: RESEARCH 
- Examine the cost. estimate for implementation of the Royal 
Society's Recommendations 

$250,000 ~ = pape. 34 


~ Why the separation into separate sections of French and Fnglish 
Scholars in the Humanities and Social Sciences? - page 2. 
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SUMMARY: 


"A, History, Objects and Membership of the Royal 


A an 


Society of Canada" Pages 1 - 2 

Founded in 1882 under the aegis of the then Governor- 
General, the Society's objects are to encourage studies in 
literature and science, to publish transactions, to offer 
prizes and other inducements for valuable papers and research, 
to assist in the collection of specimens with a view to the 
formation of a Canadian Museum. Fellows of the Society, 
numbering 627, are in three sections: French language writers 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences, English language writers 
in the same fields, and scholars in Science. 
"C. Definition of Bilingualism and Biculturalism" Pages 3 - 5 

Bilingualism involves the status and working knowledge 
of the two official languages possessed by individual Canadians; 
it implies equality of status in principle between the two 
languages at all times. Working knowledge is the ability to 
read, understand, read and write both languages. No other 
language (than French and English} can be considered official. 

Bilingualism connotes individuals: however, an individ- 
ual is seldom bicultural. "Culture as used in the term bicul- 
turalism is the shared experience of an historic and permanent 
group resulting in common habits of life and the acceptance of 
common values." (Page 4) A community may be bicultural or multi- 
cultural. 

Cultures coexist and remain distinct from one another 
as long as they are cherished. 

Language cannot be separated from culture; yet bicul- 
turalism is moré complex than bilingualism, implying a whole 
organic set of values, traditions, etc. not contained in 


bilingualism. 
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Ds Bilingualism in Canadian Government and Society" Pages 5 - 8 


The relation of the Federal Government and its 
agencies to bilingualism requires that Section 133 of the 
B.N.A. Act must be observed by the Government both in the 
letter and in the spirit; the use of French and English in 
the public service should be taken for granted as a working 
rule. "No Canadian ... anglophone or francophone, should be 
denied the use of his accustomed language in business with the 
Federal Government or courts." But bilingualism cannot be 
brought about by legislation and cannot be forced, and is 
irrelevant in certain areas of the public service. The one 
criterion for employment in some categories of the federal 
public service should be ability in the field; being unilingual 
in English or French will not prevent specialists from per- 
forming the special tasks for which they were engaged. 

Outside the federal service and Quebec where it is 
provided for particularly in the B.N.A. Act, the future of 
bilingualism rests with the provinces, who "alone can take 
action". The other provinces have had no policy of maintaining 
the two languages; in seven there is little practical basis for 
bilingualism. Save for federal influence, only constitutional 
changes, e.g., revival of the federal role of guarantor of 
minority rights, could adequately provide for bilingualism. It 
appears that English Canada is not prepared to consider such 
changes. 

The Society hopes however that the governments of the 
English language provinces may make suitable provision for the 
maintenance of French as a mother tongue outside of Quebec, 
even for the maintenance of a mother tongue neither French nor 


English. This would be co-operative federalism indeed. 
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"EH. Bilingualism in the Learned Societies" Pages 8 - 9 

Bilingualism is a proper goal of public policy in 
Canada, but a very necessary qualification of that policy is 
the practical consideration that bilingualism ought first to 
be realized in the learned societies, universities and scientific 
institutes. 

The Royal Society, itself bilingual, has disseminated 
its spirit into those learned societies founded with its 
encouragement and counsel, e.g., the National Research Council, 
the Canadian Historical Society ete. "It is in these bodies ... 


that bilingualism may be most readily developed ... " 
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MEMBERSHIP 
a) Founded in 1882 at initiative of the Governor General 
b) Members drawn from all fields of literature and from 
all sciences, including social 
c) Fellows of one society are elected to sections 
appropriate to their fields 
(i) Section I - French language writers 
and scholars in the 
humanities and social 
SCLENCES .cccccceccce 
(sa) Section II - English writers and 
SCHOLAUS a csc vite. s sei LO 
(it) Section III - scholars in science. .372 
(iv) Retired, corresponding, and unattached 
members numbered, sais cos ee cis os oomats sees 02 
TOTAL 627 
OBJECTIVES 
a) To encourage studies in literature and science 
b) To publish transactions annually or semi-annually 
c) Te offer prizes for valuable papers on subjects’ 
relating to Canada; to aid researches already 
begun; to assist in the collection of specimens 
with a view to the formation of Canadian Museum 
of archives, ethnology, archeology and natural 
history. 
PREPARATION OF BRIEF 


By special committee of ten (10) members. 
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QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5): 


(6) 


(7) 


PROGRAM AND LIAISON SECTION 
TRANSLATIONS 


Do you feel that translation of books, texts etc. will 
stimulate a respect for and a knowledge of the other 
language or will it simply be a crutch for those who 
are unwilling to learn both languages? 


Dans la perspective de votre recommandation de traduction 
simultanée des réunions des Sociétés savantes, quels 
bénifices ultimes pourraient résulter? 


Could not The Learned Societies manage to provide their 
own translation system? In fact, you emphasize that this 
is a logical level for bilingualism, cannot these bodies 
solve this problem? What really needs to be done? 


Unilinguisme au Conseil N. Recherches ; 

Selon quels criteéres d'autres organismes, tels le N.R.C. 
on le Apt of Defense Production que vous mentionnez, 
pourraient étre unilingues? 


Could you explain why you recommend the National Research 
Council should translate technical books for Departments 
of Education? At whose expense? 


EDUCATION 


In reference to your recommendation for the creation of a 
Council of Educational Cooperation, would its members be 
only those mentioned in the third paragraph on page 12° 


Conseil de la Coopération en Education 

Croiriez-vous nécessaire de penser a certaines modifications 
de AABN pour réaliser ce Conseil, en particulier en ce qui 

a trait a ltuniformité des curricula? 


Why do you feel the jobs you assign to this Council of 
Educational Cooperation are not being adequately performed 
by the existing agencies? in reference to para.l p. & 


What sort of factors should determine whether or not a 
language should be preserved through instruction in the 
school system? 


Echanges d*tétudiants 
Comment verriez-vous la préparation et les suites a donner 


aux échanges d'étudiants que vous recommandez? 


Are we to understand the purpose of such a new organization 

is primarily to deal with the problem of the two cultures? 
Does not the Canadian Education Assodation attempt to 

fulfill some of these jobs? Why, in your opinion, has there 
been a failure to come to grips with these problems? You 

have not mentioned Federal Government participation in this 
plan except indirectly through the Research Council and Canada 
Council. Do you think it will happen without Federal 
initiative and Federal money? On whose initiative? 


What type of a "book of readings on Canada for high 
schools" do you envisage? 
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rec. (8) Why should the Canada Council do this job? Would this not 

S more properly fall under the jurisdiction of your Council 
of Educational Co-operation? Or have we misunderstood the 
purposes of such educational books? How do you see their 
usefulness? 


rec. (9) You do not say who should be responsible for setting up 
4 these schools - federal government? universities? 
provincial governments? 


rec. (10) Do you see this simply as a research project or something 


5 larger? Could you explain the values to be gained and 
relate. this to, the :lunction. ofthe Canada, Council? 
3) BILINGUALISM 


p.3 (1) What do you understand by the term "official bilingualism"? 


pe2 (2) In your description of the Society you mention that you 
have separate sections for English and French writers and 
scholars. How did this come about? For what reasons? What 
advantages do you find in this kind of arrangements? 


p.2 (3) Organisation elle-méme 
Quelles seraient les raisons pour lesquelles la Société 


a des sections différentes selon les langues dans les 
humanités et les sciences sociales et non dans les autres 
domaines? 


p-6 (4) You say the Federal Government should do what is necessary 
to perform its functions efficiently and humanely. Many people 
have argued against bilingualism as being inefficient. And we 2 
are not sure what implications are involved in "humanely". 
Could you explain your attitude more precisely? 


p-6 (5) "Bilingualism cannot be brought about by federal legislation". 
Would you not agree that to the extent Canada is today 
officially a bilingual country, this is because of legislation? 
We are not talking about individual capacities to be bilingual. 


p.6 (6) You have stated that "the use of both languages must rest on 
the free acceptance and mutual respect of both, and on local 
needss,,,and in communities that are bilingual." What, in 
your opinion, is. qa bilingual community? 


p-8 (7) You say the society is a "bilingual" society. We would 
like to know how this operates. To what extent are the 
individual members bilingual or need they be? Is the 
society "officially" bilingual and if so, what does this 
connote? What problems, if any, exist because of your bi- 
lingual nature? 


p.9° (8) You use the phrase "demonstrate the utility of bilingualism" 
in connection with the need for the rapid dissemination and 
absorption of the latest knowledge. Some have argued before 
us that the use of two official languages gets in the way of 
this very thing, Can you demonstrate to us this utility? 


p-8 (9) Réle des provinces en matiére de bilinguisme 
Par qui et comment verriez-vous ce réle des provinces en 
matiére de bilinguisme? 
(10) Could you go into greater detail about the achievements 
of the Royal Society with regard to bilingualism? 
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rec. 


CULTURE 


DO you feel the Royal Society has any responsibility or 
role to help preserve the cultural contribution of other 
ethnic groups? 


You estimate the cost of implementing the recommendations 
at a quarter million dollars. Is this just a nice round 
figure? How did you arrive at this estimate? 


a) Which mass media do you have in mind - newspapers, 
radio, TV? Leaving the CBC aside for the moment, would 
you leave this to the "free action" of such media or 

how could you persuade them of the value of such a course 
of action? 


b) In the case of CBC, which has a national purpose to 
serve, what, particularly, would you recommend? Would 
you, for example, be in favour of the extension of the 
French networks from coast to coast? 


c) And what kind of request to the provinces concerned 
do you have in mind? 


Finally, we would like to know what the Royal Society, 
with its distinguished reputation, feels it can do to 
initiate or stimulate any of the changes it has brought 
to our attention today. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 
SS areas sstpesBoeneressueoas-asmconsonnaisnrson=n 


Brief submitted by 
The Royal Commonwealth Society 
(Manitoba Branch) 


Short Summary 
of the 
Conclusions and Recommendations 
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lies A pact or partnership or agreement was entered into 
be tween the French and the English people of Canada in the period 
September 13, 1759, the date of the Battle of the Plains of 
Abraham, and February 10,, 1763, the data of the Peace of Paris, 


which must be given due recognition and effect. 


26 4n essential of that pact was that the French people 
of Canada are entitled to the use of the French language anywhere 
in Canada as an official language of Canada, and to exercise their 


faith through the instrumentality of the French language. 


ore English and French are the two official languages of 
Canadas The practical use of those languages, as distinct from the 
atid a 
official right to the use of them, must, to a large extent, be based 


upon the population content of each province, 
eee eee 


he All other languages, including the languages of the 
Indians and Eskimos, spoken to an appreciable extent in Canada, may 


be regarded as unofficial languages of Canada, 


oe A distinction must be made between languages as 
instruments of instruction and languages which are, to an appreciable 


extent, spoken in different areas in Canada. The only languages 


of Ainstruction in Canada should be English and French. 
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The two founding peoples, the English and the French, 
through governments and otherwise, have encouraged immigration into 
Canada from countries in which the native language is neither English 


nor French. By so doing they have varied the original pact or 


understanding and ore/ eatoouea\ ty their own conduct from taking a | 
Sition that a change has not been made, 
OT e * 
Unity with diversity must be accepted as a basic principle 
of Canada, In fact, that principle was given birth immediately 
following the Battle on the Plains of Abrahem when the relationship 


of victor-vanquished was discarded and the principle of understanding 


énd goodwill adopted. 


Canada is bilingual, English and French, but that does not 
exclude factual bilingualism where one of the languages is neither 
English nor French, The official Canadian language selected by = 
non-French, non-English speaking immigrant is his Canadian language 
but aside from practical considerations there is no duty upon him 


to learn the other official Canadian languages. 


Encouragement should be given to the study of both of 


Canada's official languages, 


Encouragement should also be given, on both cultural 


and practical grounds, to the study of more than one languages 


On a voluntary basis, where there is a reasonable demand, 
unofficial languages should be taught on the high school level. 
In areas of heavy concentrations of ethnic groups the commencement 


of the instruction may be at the elementary school level. 


No province should have the power to enact that either 
French or English shall be prohibited as a language of instruction 


in that province, 


Canada is basically bicultural, the basic cultures 
being that of the French and the British, but in Canada there are 
many cultural assets deriving from people of many lands. The 
principle of integration showkd te applied end not assiniletion. 
The melting pot theory, whether as one process or two processes, 


should be discarded as not being realistic, 3 
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4. The phrase "jurisdiction over education in the terms 
of reference must not be so narrowly interpreted as to mar Canadian 
—— 


unity nor to prevent federal assistance in any province, 


Loy It seems impossible to evolve a system for the development 
of the Canadian pattern of bilingualism and biculturalism without 
giving thought to other questions, mostly in the economic field, 
which, in a measure, have given rise to the very problems of 


language and culture that have been raised. 


Lon It may be found necessary to encourage co-operative 
federalism to help bring about the acceptance of the needed 
adjustment of revenues open to both the federal government and 


the provinces. 


Lie More or less in the nature of a corollary to co-operative 
federalism a limited acceptance of the right of "contracting out™ 
by provinces may be necessary but it must be recognized that such 
"contracting out" should be exercised with caution lest it become 


too great a strain upon Canadian unity. 


18.. The legislative powers, however, of all the provinces 


nust be the same, 


19% National radio and T.V. broadcasts should be confined to 
the two official languages, but unofficial languages may be used 
on regional, provincial and local stations, depending upon the 


population content, and economic demands and needs. 
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20. Serious thought 1t_should be given to the question of wf wy \ 
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_ 
establishing a capital district for Canada, 





the capital aigkriee Should include an appropraite area now within ANY) 


the province of Quebec... The present name "Ottawa" is suggested. me 


21. It must be assumed that suggested changes will call for 
enendnents.to the B. N. A, Act. Recommendations should be made 


fox method f amendment. 
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Ree It mist, however, also be assumed thes even after all 
attempts at setilement have been exhausted, a hard core of questions 
may remain unsolved, In such cases resort must be made to the 
final and ultimate power in a democratic state and that is the 


power of the people themselves, exercised through the secret ballot.. 


Oo oes ee erred as, he hl” 


236 The constitution must provide the mechanics for the reference of 


such questions to the people, and the majorities required to carry 


referenda on the different classes of questions referred. 


Phe The power of public opinion must at all times be recognized 


and should be constructively directed,. 


200 The people of Canada, well-informed, must be prepared 
to give full support to whatever is placed on the Statute books, 


whether by agreements or referenda,. 
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28. 


29.6 


PART ONE 


The issues: on bilingualism and biculturalism in Canada can 
be properly viewed only in the light of historic facts, 

What took place on September 13,.1759, on the Plains of 
Abreham, was not a battle won or a foe vanquished. The very death 
of both opposing Generals, Wolfe and Montcalm, contributed to make it 
an hour of destiny. What took place was the first pangs of birth, 
the birth of a nation « Canada. This is fully established in the 
events during the period from that day until February 10, 1763, when 
The Treaty of Paris was signed. 


Lbbe Arthur Maheux in "French Canada and Britain" (1942) says: 

"It was Murray's (General James) great merit that he 
maintained a consistently favourable attitude in his. dealings 
with the Catholic French Canadiense Indeed, he wes the creator 
of the dual civil service in Canada. All our English-speaking 
compatriots should know that this practice first began here in 
Quebec in September 1759, It was Murray, too, who first 
accepted bilingualism as a principle in administration. He 
accepted the French lenguage as the indispensable medium of 
Communication with the Canadiens. He paid a civil servant to 
publish his orders and proclamations in French, and with Murray, 
Who was her official representative, it was England herself 
that accepted the dual character of the new conquest," 


John Buchan, Lord Iweedsmuir, former Governor-General of Canada, 
in "British 4merica™ quotes Governor Carleton as having said: 
"the conquerors are going to rule them, as far as possible, 
along the lines of their old tradition. ® 


M. Jeen Bruchesi (of France) says in "History of Canada" (1952): 
"Together with their religion the language formed the 
richest and most substantial part of the French heritage."™ 


The founding peoples were the French and the British. Whether what 


took place was a pact, an agreement or an understanding which in course 
of time ripened into a solenn obligation, need not be carefully analyzed, 
The right of the French to the use of their language and the exercise of 
their faith through the instrumentality of that language was established 
during the years 1759 — 1763. 

These fundamental rights were confirmed during the period 1763 
to 1867, in the Quebec Act of 1774, to some extent in the Constitutional 
Act of 1791, and particularly in the position taken in regard to the 
French language after the passing of The Union Act, 1840. Under that 
Act the former provinces of Upper and Lower Canada became the Province 
of Canada, embracing an English-speaking area and a French-speaking area 


into one Canada, . 
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The Union Act unfortunately provided that all the records 
in the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly "shall be in 
the English language only." 

Meurice Ollivier in "British North America Acts and Selected 

Statutes" says: 

"There is nothing, however, in this section against the 

French as the language of debate, and indeed it was used as 

Such from the time of first Union Parliament," 

This restriction in the Act, in the use of French, was very 
justifiably resented by the French and some Britishers as well. Steps 
were taken to have the injustice removed. 

Robert Sellar in "The Tragedy of Quebec" (1910) says: 

_ "The first notable advance was in 1845 when a petition 
to the Imperial Governnent was carried, asking that French 
be authorized as one official language,® 

Robert Sellar continues: 

"The Imperial Governnent hesitated over declaring 

French an official language, and it was not until 1849 that 

it was formally announced that the Union Act had been amended 

to that effect,." 

The Actual amendment is to be found in Chapter 56 of 11, and 
i2, Victoria (1848), an Act to Repeal so much of the Act of 3 and 4 
Vict.. (the Union Act of 1840), Fas relates to the use of the English 
language in instruments relating to the Legislative Council and the 


legislative Assembly of the Province of Canada." 


What mekes a Language ean Official Lenovage? 

It is very rare that a state declares by a special Act that 
& certain language (or languages) is an official language of that state. 
It is the use of the language in a Parliament or other legislative body 
which gives that language official recognition. A fortiori, if it is 
Specifically declared in a statute that a language may be used in the 
debates and the records of a legislative body (of original jurisdiction), 
of a country, that gives the language official recognition and hence 
makes it an official language in the state, or the area within the state 
over which the legislative body has jurisdiction. Ina unitary state 
the legislative power covers all subjects; in a federal state, such as 
Canada, the legislative power is divided, roughly one-half federal and 


one-half provincial, with some overlapping, 
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Section 133 of the British North America Act,. 1867, must 
be read in the light of what is submitted above. The pertinent part 
reads as follows: 

"133. Either the English or the French languege may 

be usea by any person in the Debates of the House of the 

Parliament of Canada and the Houses of the Legislature of 

Quebec; and both those languages shall be used in the 

respective records and journals of those Hougesse. 

"The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the 
Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
th those languages,® 

The Legislative éuthority of the Parliament of Canada extends: 
throughout Canada over all matters assigned to it. That gives the 
language used in that Parliament official recognition not only on the 
floor of the two Houses but wherever Canadian legislation reaches — 
which is all of Canada, 

Similarly the Legislative Authority of the Legislature of 
Quebec, though limited to matters assigned to the Province, extends 
throughout the province of Quebec, Hence Section 133 gives official 
recognition in Quebec to both French and English.. 

if Nova Scotia had esked that Gaelic as well as English be 
recognized in that province, the necessary provisions would, it is 
submitted, have been included in Section 133 of the Act and Gaelic would 
be an official language of Nova Scotia, 

if the above interpretation of the B. N. A, Act is not sound, 
then a recommendation should be made by the Commission that a provision 
be embodied in an Amended Constitution declaring French and English to 
be official languages of all of Canada. To what extent that can be 


carried out depends upon the milieu in different parts of Canada and 


the population content, 


PART Two 





The Effect of Immicration on the Original Pact. 
a aaron a ed) eto nne 


Ever since Confederation and even before, the two founding 
races, through governments of the day, have encouraged immigration into 
Canada from countries in which the native language is neither English 
nor French. By so doing the founding peoples have varied the original 
pact or agreement and are estopped by their own conduct from denying 
that a veriation has been made. Recognition was given to that added 


factor in the Terns of Reference to the Royal Commission, , 
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The word "bilingual" according to the .lictionaries means: 









in Canada the word "bilingual" is 





"having or using two Llangua the 


given a restricted meafing and tis limited to English and French. 
But, as the Commission has made \amply clear, that does not mean that 
every Canadian has to learn the dwo official languages. From that 
follows an obvious corollary: Canadians of other than English-French 
extraction, may select one of Cana a's official languages and retain 
their language of origin as their dther language and hence be un- 
officially bilingual, ” 


aa 


As recognition me oo the cultures of the so-called 
ethnic groups of Canada an language is os eae instrument through 
which a culture can be preserved, some status must be given to these 
unofficial languages,. Better still, it is necessary to set out what 
rights exist in relation to English and.French which do not exist 
in relation to other languages. The following is suggested. 

LI - The Official Lanouaces 

a. The most obvious right is the right to the use of those two 
languages of instruction in Canadian educational institutions. That, 
of course, must be given a realistic application. For instance, in 
Manitoba, French could not be used as a language of instruction except 
in French centres such as St, Boniface, and pockets of French population 
such as La Broquerie and Ste. Rose du Lac, 

be Neither French nor English can be regarded as a foreign 
language anywhere in Canade. 

if ~ The Unofficial Languages 

a. These languages are spoken or "used! in so many areas in 
Canada that it would be unrealistic to refer to them as foreign languages. 
They are the "nother tongue" of 14% of the population. On the basis of 
ethnic origin about 26% of the people of Canada are of non-British, non- 
French origin, They all are at various stages in the selection of 
English or French as their Canadian mother tonguee Hence it is reasonably 
fair to say that these people are factually bilingual, English or 
French being their Canadian tongue and the language of origin their 
other: language. 
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be These languages have a status in Canada and in some way 
recognition must be given to them. As the cultures and the languages 
of those groups are so Closely intertwined the only practical way to 
give expression to that status is to provide that these languages be 
taught, on a voluntary basis, at the stage of development of the child 
When it should have the option of selecting a language for study other 
than the lenguage of instruction in that particular province, or 
School district, The high school level obviously suggests itself but 
in areas of heavy concentrations of ethnic groups the commencement 
of the instruction might be at the elementary levele 

Obviously successful examinations in such languages in 

grades immediately preceding entrance to a university should be given 


recognition at the university level. 








Unity with diversity must be accepted as a basic principle 
of Canada. In fact, that principle was given birth immediately 
following the Battle on the Plains of Abrahen when the relationship 
of victor-vanquished was discarded and the principle of understanding 
and goodwill adopted. 

It is not difficult for anyone to agree that in Canada there 
must be “unity with diversity,” but it is much more difficult to give 
meaning to those words. Here it seems necessary to add or insert 
another word. The diversity must be constructive not divisive; it 
must not mar the essential overall unity. This can be given practical 
application: the goal must always be unity but the avenues of approach 
to this goal are varied, 

tt is not open to either of the parties to the original 
pact to make unilateral changes, Through inmigration the original terms 
have been modified but the purpose of that variant is to add strength 
and provide additional hue and color to a tripartite national entity. 

There has to be constant national vigil to keep the goal of 
unity clearly in mind; only in that way can there be a genuine unity 


with diversity. This constant vigil has its own reward for those 
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who exercise it, be it an individual, a small group, a province 
or a founding people, 

One may be tempted to add: was not the diversity in 
mankind, whether by color or race, by inequalities in innate qualities 
of mind and of body, a divine purpose? In the application of justice, 
of love rather than hate, faith rather than fear, to that very 
diversity, was man not provided the means to fulfill that divine 


purpose? Canada provides one enple setting, 


PART FOUR 
ee AE 
The Manitoba Situation 
EOE OVULATION 


Section 23 of The Manitoba Act, 1870, reads in part as follows: 
"23e Either the English or the French language may be used 
by any person in the debates of the Houses of the Legislature, 
and both those languages shall be used in the respective 
Records and Journals of those Houses." 
In 1890 two Manitoba enactments were passed. The first one 
(Chapter 14) is entitled as follows: 


Rin Act to Provide that the English Language shall be the 
Official Language of the Province of Manitoba,.”' 


It consists of only one section which provides that "the English 
language shall be used in the records and journals of the House of 
Assenbly™ and that the Acts of the Legislature "need only be printed 
and published in the English language," 
That Act was never challenged and ites out as deadwood 
in 1940.. It should have been challenged with ego force as the similar 
provision in The Union Act of 1840. a 
That same year a Public Schools Act was enacted... Section 179 read 
as follows: 
"179. In cases where, before the coming into force of this Act, 
Catholic school districts have been established as in the next 
preceding section mentioned, such Catholic school districts shall, 
upon the coming into force of the Act, cease to exist.” 
This purely religious enactment created the famous School 
Question of the early 1890's. The section was upheld by the Privy Council 
(City of Winnipet vs. Barrett, 1892, A.C.445), both on the ground that the 
province has jurisdiction over denominational schools and on the ground 


that the Catholics could provide for religious instruction in parochial 


Schools financed by themselves. 1 
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In 1897 the Legislature of Manitoba enacted the following 
(Chapter 26): 

"10. When ten of the pupils in any school speak the 

French language, or their native language, the teaching 

of such pupils. shall be conducted in French, or such 

other language, and English, upon the bi-lingual system." 

If the section had been limited to the French language only, 
& constitutional issue might have been raised and taken to the Privy 
Council. In 1916 the section came before the Manitoba Legislative 
Assembly (then Section 258.) After a bitter debate it was repealed 
in @ one-section Act. (A.M, 1916, Ch. 88) which reads as follows: 


"Section 258 of the Public Schools Act, being Chapter 165 
of the Revised Statues of Manitoba. 1913, is hereby repealed.” 


ft is doubtful if the Section had been repealed if it had 
been limited to the French language only. 

The matter did not fornally come up in the Legislature 
until 1952 when there was a complete revision of The Public Schools 
Act. Section 240 of that Act (still in force and under the same 
number) reads as follows: 

F240. (1) Subject to subsection 2, (which does not affect 

the main issue) English shall be used as the language of 

instruction in all public schools, * 

Section 240 has not been challenged in the courts, If the 
interpretation given to Section 133 of the BN. A. Act, above, is 
Sound the Legislative Assembly of Manitoba has not the power to 
prohibit the use of French as a language of instruction in Manitoba,. 
Tf Gt 4s not sound,” the BNL AD det ahddta ns anended accordingly, 

The evidence is strong that French has been deteriorating 
in Manitoba and that some steps must be taken to safeguard the 
language. The opinion of almost all French religious and educational 
leaders is that one hecessary step is to provide that French may be a 
language of instruction in areas where there are concentrations of 
French population. The extent to which French will be used will 
depend upon the population content and the nature of the subjects: 
being taught. Furthermore, children, or their parents, must have the 
right to decide whether they want to receive instruction through 


the medium of French or English and select schools or rooms accordingly. 
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Nothing is gained in sutnit ting Section 240 of The 
Public Schools Act through the Courts to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
The simplest way to correct the error, which was made in the un- 
challenged Chapter i, of 1890, is by adding the words "and French" 
immediately after the word "English® in Section 240 of the present 
Public Schools Act, 

in Manitoba an excellent Spirit prevails as between the 
French-speaking and other groups. of citizens. The complaint of the 
French centres upon the lack of facilities for practice in the use 
of the French language. The use of French as a language of instruction 
would be a definite Step forward to provide the needed practice, It 
would mean more then the facilities afforded the teacher to teach 
in French and the children to listen te spoken French, It would be 
& constant reminder that English and French occupy in Canada a 
position of conplete equality. 

What applies to Manitoba applies equally to all the provinces, 


SPP om wa ee, mitts cs * a 
the difference being only a matter of cseree varying with the population 


NT es ff 3% 
Les Canadiens" and "les Ane ais. 






The fact that a large majority of non-French Speaking and 
non-Inglish Speaking immigrants and their descendants have selected 


English as their Canadian mother tongue has caused many French-Canadians, 
particularly in Quebec, to refer to all Canadians other than themselves, 
as "les Anglais.® That is not within the facts: they are using language 
which was appropraite in 1760. On the owner hand some distinction has 
to be made to fit the Special pattern of bilingualism which Canada _ 
has evolved. M. Michel Brunet distinguishes "Canadians" and "Canadiens.." 
The words, however, are so close in sound that the distinction could 
not be practically applied, 

Two founding peoples and many smaller ethnic groups, a majority 
of which have selected the lanc guage of one of the founding peoples as 


as no parallel 
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their Canadian Mother tongue§ That is something 
in the world or in history, "South Africa, before apertheid was broughs 
in, may be an exception.) It is therefore not difficult to understand 


why appropriate words cannet be found to designate the present English- 3 
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language element in the Canadien population when an attempt is 

being made to draw a line between them and’ Canadians of French 

origin. Hon. Jean. Lesage, Speaking in Charlottetown at the 

ceremony inaugurating the beginning of the erection of an appropriate 

building in memory of the Fathers of Confederation, accurately 

described the present lingual eet, by referring to "English- 

Speaking Canadians and French-speaking Canadians""les Canadiens 

d' expression Anglaise, et les Canadians d'expression Francaise,.™ 
This unique Canadian lingual fact does not mean that 


there are two distinct Canadianisms in Canada, or that in Canada. 


ae 


culture or a difference in the Cevelopment of a Canadian culture 
which eventually will have some common Canadian attributes, It 


does not rest upon the present existence or the development of two 





national entities, 

French-speaking Canadians have a culture which they 
brought with then and which they have preserved, with remarkably 
little modification, for over three centuries. The British also 
brought with them their culture during a period of time extending 
at least back to 1713. That culture has, by reason of environment 
both from without and from within Canada been gradually but con- 
sistently changing. Other ethnic groups, who came later and in smaller 
numbers, brought with them their cultural heritages. In some areas 
of Canada there is a British—ethnic mosaic; in others the British 
is still the dominant element but it is being modified through the 
presence and admixture of psople with a different cmltural background, 
but whose Canadian tongue is English. It is this combination of 
nation-building material (very divergent, e.g. Nova Scotia and Sask- 
atchewan) which M. Brunet tries to gather within the word "Canadians 
in contradistinction to "Canadiens, % 

It must be frankly acknowledged that the British have made 


the major contribution to the British-ethnic combination but to refer 
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to the sum total as "les Anglais™ is more than an undue straining 
of language. It is an assumption that all these people, about 70% 
of the population are becoming "les Anglais” or English. The most 
that can be said is that because of the common English language, a 
pattern of Canadianism, far from being static, is evolving which 
draws its strength fron people of British and of ethnic origins 
But even that combination reaches out to and is influenced by the 
“anadiens"just as’ they reach out and influence the rest of Canada. 
To dovetail the two is one of Ganadats major problems, but at the 
same time is a glorious opportunity. 

The word "dovetailing"™ is purposely selected. The 
ultimate objective will not and should not be complete bilingualism - 
every Canadian equally fluent in both French and English. Prof. 

Dale C. Thomson of the University of Montreal has very significantly 
Said: 
"Canadians will never be universally bilingual and there 
is no urgent reason why they should be, although it can be 
arguec that they would be the richer for it." (reported 
in Winnipeg Free Pres, June 1963.) 

By way of footnote to Prof, Thomson's remarks it might be 
pointed out that it could be argued that it is not in the best 
interests of French Canadians that they all become perfectly bilingual.. 
The temptation to use the common North American English language might 
at times to too great. Perhaps there should slways be a core of 
French Canadians, at least in Quebec, who speak French with much 
greater ease than English. 

the essential requirement, however, is that in centres and 
pockets of population, English-speeking in Quebec and French-speaking 
elsewhere, the language be properly taught, adequately learned and 
freely spoken. A first step in such areas is that both English and 
French be languages of instruction in public schools, preferably in 
different rooms in the same school building or at least in adjoining 
schools.. The gain is more than adequate language instruction;an 
opportunity is provided for the mingling of ‘the Canadian citizens 
of tomorrows. 
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PART SIX 


Language Studies 





The language of ait is the most powerful instrument 
in the hands of an ethnic group for retaining its cultural heritage. 
Recognition of that fact, however, does not mean that permanent 
ethnic islands are going to be maintained in MRED Through an 
inexorable process it is inevitable that in course of ‘time either 
English or French will become the Canadien mother tongue of the 
descendants of all immigrants to Canada,.. That inevitable process 
of sdlection of English or French as the Canadian tongue was given. 
recognition in the Terms of Reference in Which it is stated that 
measures should be taken to safeguard the contribution of the ethnic 


oar 
groups, and has also been given recognition in statements by the 


Chairmen of the Royal Commission on Bilingualism and Biculturalism 











NAL pee 
that the ethnic groups be given "Special Class Al attention.” (The 


Winnipeg Tribune, May 28, 1964.) 

Aside from the desire of the ethnic groups to encourage 
study of their languages, as a means of preserving their cultures, 
there is another reason of general application for giving such 
encouragement. It is the value of language Studies, per se, viewed 
from either the cultural eo eee 

The withdrawal in the United States from the nelting pot 
theory towards language studies is directly to the point. Two years. 
&go a nation-wide survey, called "The Language Resources Project" 
was launched for the purpose of finding out to what extent the 
mother tongues of thpverious ethnic groups are being preserved and 
what assistance the goverment can give to encourage and promote the 
learning of non-English languages. The survey is under the able 
direction of Dr. Joshua Fishbein and the report will be read with 
equal interest in Canada as in the United States. 

H, R.. H. Prince Philip, in an address in Vancouver in 
1962, at the final meeting of the Commonwealth Conference, very | 
Significantly referred to the Canadian way as one preferable to the 


melting pot theory. (reported’in the Chinatown News.) 
Peal Sali) 
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PART. SEVEN 


incroachments in the Field of Education 


79 The reference is to two encroachments, one by the provinces 
and one by Canada,. 

80. It is submitted that the Commission should examine whether 
the provinces have the power, under Section 93 of the B. N. A. Act to 
prohibit by statute the use of French as a language of instruction in 
public schools, and make recommendations as to what amendments need to 
be made and in what manner to establish, as part of the Constitution of 
Canada, that the provinces heve not the power to enact such prohibiting 
legislation, 


S1.. The Commission should also give thought to the perplexing 





problem of how the federal government can give aid to education in the 
provinces on a reasonably uniform basis without encroaching upon the 


educational process, and make recommendations accordingly. 


PART EIGHT 


Radio and Television Stations 


82. Under paragraph 2 of the Terms of Reference the Commission 
asks that recommendations be made as to what could be done to promote 
bilingualism and better cultural relations through mass communications 
media, 

83. The most effective way is through panel and forum discussions. 
This, however, must be a. slow process, a natural expansion, rather than 
something thrust at people. Nation-wide networks could be used to 
promote bilingualism and the discussions should be in either English or 
French. 


SLe As cultural relations will never be uniform, regional, pro- 





vincial, and local stations should be used to promote them. For such 
purposes, when reasonable, such broadcasts and discussions might be in 
unofficial languages. In these ways goodwill and co-operation could be 


developed.. 
PART NINE 


Public Opinion 


S56 In a democracy public opinion is always a powerful force - a 








statement which requires no proof. So also, it can be stated without proof 
that public opinion can be given direction, or even created, through mass 
and other means of communication. Such direction must be constructive 


and it cannot be constructive unless the objective is clear and ie 
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unmnistakeable and every step taken is conducive to the reaching 
of that objective. The objective, one need hardly add, is 


Canadian unity. 


PART TEN 


A Capital District for'Canada 





86. The opinion is submitted that Canada should have a Capital 
District. The present name "Ottawa" should be retained. A part 
of Quebec, probably Hull, should be included. 


87. The Capital should, as soon as possible, be made truly 


bilingual, French and English, A first step to take is to make Ss 


provision for the use of both English and French as languages of 





instruction in all the public schools of the Capital. If this is 
carried out harmoniously it will become much easier to evolve a 
truly bilingual federal civil service in Ottawa, which should be 
recommended. 

8S. The suggestion is made that no overt act should be taken 


to enforce bilingualism in the federal civil service outside of 





Ottawa, until it has been successfully carried out in the Capital City. 


PART ELEVEN ; 


4 


Widening the Terms of Reference. 





89. In some of the briefs submitted to the Commission at the. 





Preliminary Hearing, held in Ottawa on November 7 and 8, 1963, the 
position was taken that the problem of language and culture could not 
be kept separate and distinct from other pressing problems. Paul W.. 
Fox, Associate Professor, Department of Political Econony, University 
of Toronto, said at that Conference: 
"You (the Commission) are being asked to ‘recommend what 
steps should be taken to develop the Canadian confederation, ! 
in a certain way. That seems to me to give you a very wide 
field of activity. Indeed, I think it is more than that. 
I think you are being given an obligation to do something 
for the Canadian people at this moment of crisis." 


90 This seems sound reasoning. That phase of the problem, crisis: 


if you will, must primarily be discussed at inter-provincial conferences.. 








All that need be said here is to suggest that the Commission give care-— 
ful study to the theory of co-operative federalism which seems to be so 
essential in fields where both Canada and the provinces have access 


to the same sources of revenue. 


91. Closely akin to the principle of co-operative federalism is 
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that of permitting provinces to "contract out" of certain joint 
federal—provincial programmes, Here, however, a note of warning 
must be sounded. Such "contracting out” must be exercised sparingly 


lest it become too great a strain upon Canadian unity. 


PART TWELVE 


Amendments to the Constitution 

It seems obvious that some amendments will have to be made 
to the B, N. A,. Act, whether repatriated or not, or embodied in a new 
Constitution, largely based upon that Act. Such amendments should be 
as few as possible. Enphasis must be placed upon the need of ex— 
hausting every possible aveme of negotiation, settlement and compromise, 
at interprovincial conferences of the Prime Minister of the day and the 
Premiers of the provinces, Such a conference night conceivably consist 
of the leaders of all political parties in both the federal and 
provincial fields. | 

It is realized that there may emain a hard core of questions 
upon which agreement cannot be reached. In such an eventuality the 
question must be settled by the people of Canada, in whom, ina 
democratic state, lies the ultimate power. That power can be exercised 
either in a general election or by a referendum. 

A mere suggestion is made as to the form of procedure in the 
case of referenda, Here the Report of the Committee of Attorneys . 
General to the Constitutional Conference in Jamary 12, 1950, might 
be accepted as a guide.. 

Subjects over which there will be difficulties, and in 


which the Commission is interested, may be divided into two categories: 


Catezory di : 
a Federal aid to education, 
be Fields of reveme open to both Canada and 


the provinces. 
Category IT 
Fundamental rights, or rights deemed to be 


fundamental. (The status of English and French is 
suggested. ) 


If the governments of Canada and the provinces ee agree 


nS. 


uestion within those categories (or other questions) ¢ then that 


question must be referred to the people of Canade.. ae 


——— 


The first question is w sn demand a referendum. The suggestion 
e oe e 19 
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made is that the miniiim be the federal gcevernnent and three 
wovinelal governments, 

986 it seems obvious that the majority required to carry & 
question within Category I should be less than if the question is 
within Category Ii, Here a mere suggestion as to a. minimum 

hajority for questions within Category I is made. The question 
should be carried by 60% of those who voted and carried by majorities 
in not less than six of the provinces, In the case of Fundamental 


Rights the majorities should be higher, 


Conclusions 
ee The supporters of this brief emphasize that the unity of 
Canada transcends every other consideration. At the seme time it 
emphasizes that the very civersity within that unity gives it 
strength and makes it ae. 

100. Canadg hes no parallel in the worlds. ‘Two founding peoples, 
the French and Englihs; one of them largely concentrated in one 
province, all of the same faith; intermittent immigration of people 
in large numbers from many lands, a majority of them selecting 
English as their Canadiag mother tongue; geographic and climatic 
differences, inevitable in a large country such as Canadas a vigorous 
young nation in possession of limitless resources; groups competing, 
striving, eleshing, If out of this heterogeneous mass of opposites, 
Clashes, seeming impossibilities, there emerges @ united democracy, 
an exemple will be set for ‘the world, an example which, in the 


present state of international tension, it greatly needs, 


iss 


LOL. To the Commission wa but say: A heavy responsibility rests 


upon your shoulders but you have acceptsa the challenge. 


Submitted on behal? ef The Royal Commonwealth Society, 


(Manitoba Branch) this oth day of June, 1964 
Hon. Walter J. Lindal, Q. 0. 
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Bref resume 
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Conclusions et Recommandations 
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Aa. Un pacte ou association ou accord fut conclu entre les 
citoyens frangais et anglais du Canada durant la période comprise 
entre le 13 septembre 1759, date de la bataille des Plaines 


< : ° 5 . 
at foranamsvet te 1O fevrier 1763, date du Traitée de Paris: cé 


fait merite reconnaissance et mise en oeuvre. 


Zs Un point essentiel de ce pacte stipulait que le peuple 
frangais du Canada avait droit d'utiliser la langue francaise comme 
Tangue officielle du Canada n’importe ou au Canada, et avait la 


faculte de pratiquer sa religion au moyen de la langue frangaise. 


Sis Ltanglais et le franeais sont les deux langues offici- 


Oo 





elles du Canada. L'temploi pratique de ces langues, distinct du 


crore officiel de des) utiliser, doit é6étre base en grande partie 


sur les elements constitutifs de la population de chaque province. 


hee Toutes les autres langues, y compris les langues indien- 
nes et esquimaudes, parlées a un degré appréciable au Canada, peuvent 


6tre considérées comme langues non-officielles du Canada. 


my += 


oe Une distinction doit €tre faite entre les langues qui 


“A 
Ve 
S 
oa 


sont langues d'enseignement et les langues qui sont parlée 
degré appréciable dans les différentes regions du Canada. Les 
eal 


seules langues d'enseignement au Canada devraient 6tre l'anglais 


Crowe te ancais. 
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ok 


vee 


Hs 


Les deux peuples fondateurs, les Anglais et les Francais, par 
leurs gouvernements ou autrement, ont encouragé la venue au Canada 
d'immigrants venant de pays of la langue maternelle n'était ni l'an- 
Blais ni Le frangais. Ce faisant, ils ont varié le pacte ou l'tentente 
originels et ne peuvent, de la sorte, agir comme s'il n'y avait 


aucun changement. 


L'unité dans la diversité doit 4tre acceptée comme principe de 
base de notre pays. En fait, ce principe prit naissance immédiatement 
a la suite de la bataille des Plaines d'Abraham quand on mit de coté 
les attitudes de vainqueur-vaincu pour adopter le principe d'entente 


et de bonne volonté, 


Le Canada est bilingue, anglais et francais, mais cela n'texclut 
pas un bilinguisme de fait 1A of une des langues parlées n'est ni 
l'anglais ni le frangais. La langue canadienne officielle choisie par 
un immigrant qui n'est ni francais ni anglais devient sa langue cana- 


* . nh oy RA a - 4 bat ots 7 a i ’ 
dienne, mais, les considérations dtordre pratique mises 4 part, il n'y 


a chez lui aucune obligation dtapprendre l'autre langue officielle. 


tl faudrait encourager l'étude des deux langues officielles du 


Canada. 


2 S : } es x 7 . I 17 Arya 
Il faudrait aussi encourager, pour des raisons.a ila toils atorare 


+ 


culturel et pratique, l'étude de plus d'une langue. 


“ 


Au gré des citoyens, 14 of il y a demande suffisante, les langue 
non-officielles devraient étre enseignées au niveau de l'école secon- 
daire, Dans les endroits of il y a concentration intense d'un groupe 
ethnique, le début de cet enseignement pourrait se faire dés l'école 


primaire, 


Aucune province ne devrait avoir le pouvoir de prohiber légalement 


le frangais ou l'anglais comme langue dtenseignement dans ses limites. 


Le Canada est essentiellement biculturel, les cultures de base 
étant celles des Frangais et des Anglais, mais au Canad il se trouve 
de nombreuses valeurs culturelles apvportées par les émigrés de nombreux 
pays. On devrait appliquer le principe dtintégration et non celui d'tas- 
similation. On devrait rejeter comme irréaliste la théorie de la cham- 
bre de fusion -"melting pot"- qu'on y parvienne par un ou deux procédés, 
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7 an a > * . * ite <t 4 7 
ities L'expression “juridiction sur l'téeducation* dans le mandat 
ne doit pas 6tre interpréte i étros ité 
pas etre interprete de fagon si etroite que l'unite 
canadienne. puisse en ¢ ni  empé "al 
e “puisse en etre gachee, ni de fagon a empeécher l'aide 
Ib oe > . 
rederale a quelque province que ce soit. 
~~ . . “a ° a 
| oe Il semble impossible d'établir un systeme pour developper 
> * ° : } S 7 é 
| le type canadien du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme sans evoquer 
! eg 2 7 . : Gi =o 
d'autres aspects surtout du domaine économique, aspects qui, jusqu'a 
: ’ . 4 
un certain point, ont soulevé ces mémes’ problémes de langue et de 
’ Zak ECS, o 
culture deja mis a jour. 
16 Ti a» ? x o Said. Soo 
: sera peut-etre nécessaire dtencourager le federalisme 
we +f fa 30) mt : : : j Ap s j 
cooperatif afin d'obtenir l'acceptation des ajustements necessaires 
* : ; & ; rAngé 
dans certains revenus touchant & la fois le gouvernement federal et 
les provinces. 
A Plus ; Pédéralisme 
. us ou moins dans la nature d'un corollaire au federalisme 
cooperatif, une acceptation restreinte du droit "de se retirer d'un 
contrat™ pour les provinces peut s'imposer, mais on doit reconnaitre 
qutun tel droit devrait @tre exercé avec precaution de crainte qu'il 


14 : ; \ ne! ' 
nfimpose une trop forte tension a l'unite canadienne. 





: m4 NaC 
non Cependant, toutes les provinces doivent posséder les memes 
. ones 2 
pouvoirs lecislatifs. 
o 5 . . : : + ; 1 rai 0 
ee Les emissions nationale de television et de radio devraient 
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imitees aux deux langues officielles, mais les langues non- 
Satie 3 “ ere ; ger a 
officielles pourraient etre utilisées sur des postes regionaux, pro- 
ea ae ‘cue need i i 
vinciaux et locaux en considérant les éléments constitutifs de la 
* £ , 
population, les demandes et les besoins economiques. 
20 oe ae ean : i AS hn 
° On devrait songer sérieusement a l'tetablissement un 


' i / 5 Z id 5 ane . 3 
district-capital pour le Canada. Il semble evident que le districvu— 





q 4 , 7 TA ae} + 
capital devrait inclure une étendue appropriée de la superficie de 
; , ae; 
la Province de Quebec. Le present nom d'"Ottawa" est suggere. 
: / Se i 
ive On doit presumer que les changements suggeres Cee ee 


des amendements a ltActe de l'tAmérique Britannique du Nord. Des re- 


f A ie oy, Cn ie n 
commandations devraient etre proposees pour les methodes d'amendement. 
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ei 


oe LL Supposer cependant que, méme aprés avoir épuisé toute 


les tentatives de réglement, on pourra se trouv lovant un ens 
de problémes insolubles, Dans de tels cas on devra avoir recow 
au dernier et ultime pouvoir’ qu'offre un Etat démocratique, pouv 


exercent au moyen 


qui appartient aux citoyens eux-mémes, et gu 


du scrutin secret, 


La constitution doit prévoir les mécani mes qui permettent 
d'en appler au peuple pour de telles questions: et établir les ma- 
* Cee mer ie 5 , Are ¢ a ne AG Ae ors Y x oro = 
Jorives requises pour les différentes catégories de questions pr 


posées, 


7 ° > sae . 7 t - ° 
On doit en tout temps tenir compte du pouvoir de ltopinion 


publique et le diriger de facon constructive. 


j S; iené it 6tr at. & orter 
Le peuple du Canada,bien renseigné, doit @étre prét A supp 

. « er = . fe a! ae at par en- 
pleinement toute Stipulation inscrite dans les statuts, de pa 


tente ou réferendum. 
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a 
PREMIERE PARTIE 


On ne peut aborder convenablement l'étude des points litigieux 
du bilinguisme et du biculturalisme au Canada sans recourir a la 


lumiére des faits historiques. 


Ce qui eut lieu le 13 septembre 1759 sur les Plaines d@'tAbraham, ce 
ne Tut pas une bataille gagnée ni un ennemi vaincu. La mort méme de 
deux généraux adversaires, Wolfe et Montcalm, contribua a en faire un 
monument fatidique. Ce qui eut lieu, c'’était les premiéres douleurs 


q + as . + 7 
d enfantement, la naissance dtunesnetion -,Lle Ganada,. Ceci-est pleine- 


ment ¢tabli par les événements de la yériode aul va de ce jour jus- 
? ye oan ; nee: 
qufau 1O février UO sbekons cue Tub signs. ie itraive! de Paris: 


Ltabbé Arthur Maheux, dans "Nos débuts sous le régine 
(LOL 2 26 Giri: 

wllurnay eut (unygrand«mérite 4 tenir une conduite faveraue 
aux Canadiens Pramcal Ss | cagnohiqgesyatnifaic, Murray ¢5t. Le 
créateur du double fonctionnarisme en Canada. Et OHDCR 
ha o~ 





que tous nos compatriotes anglais sachent qu 

de justice a commencé ici dés septembre 1759. En fait cussi 
Murray a créé ici le bi linguisme. Il a accepté la langue iren- 
gaise comme indispensable moyen de communication avec Les va- 
nadiens; il a payé un fonctionnaire pour publier ses ordon- 
nances et proclamations en francais. Et avec lui, représentant 
officiel, ctest l'Angleterre méme qui acceptait la dualité de 


la nouvelle conquéte." 


John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmu uir, ancien gouverneur-général au 
anada, dans "British Amer rica", cite le gouverneur Carletc 
comme ayant déclaré: "Les conquérants les gouverneront, au- 

tant que possible, suivant leur ancienne tradition." 
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an Bruchési dit dans "iistoire du Canada’ (1952): 

"De pair avec la religion, la langue forma La plus riche 
fee > oe 5 MK 1G hae fe me 7 j 

et la plus substantielle partie de lthéritage francais." 


Les peuples fondateurs furent les Francais et les Anglais. Point 
atk 


; : ‘ oe x x Oe _ 
n'est ae NS d'analvser soigneusement si l'événement oui devint avec 


(Dy 


ey, 


le temps une obli-cction solennelle, fut d'abord un pacte, un accord 
CWeunelentente. Le droit pour les Francais d‘utiliser leur lange. et 


Ge pratiquer leur religion au moyen de cette m@éme langue fut établi 


durant les années 1759-1763, 


s 


Durant la période allant de 1763 & 1867, on confirma ces droits 
fondamentaux par ltActe de Québec ‘en 1774, jusquta un certain point 
par l'Acte constitutionnel de 1791 et, en particulier, par une prise 
de position née de ltActe d'Union en 1840 et se rapportant 4 la langue 
frangaise. Par cet acte, Les anciennes provinces du Haut et du Bas 
C.nada devinrent la Province du Canada, qui unissait deux territoires 


peuplés respectivement de Canadiens anglais et de Canadiens frangais. 
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Bits Malheureusenent, ltActe d'Union stipilait que tous les registres 





du Conseil Législatif et de ltAssemblée Législative "seront rédizés 


uniquement en la iangue anglaise.” 


Maurice Ollivier dans "British North America Acts and Selected 
eLatupes” serit: 


wit nly a rien, cependant, dans cet article, contre l'usage 
du eihdiy rae dans les débats ev’, de fait, on y emploie cette 
langue dés le premier Parlement de LfUniani.* 
jl. Cette restriction de ltActe, en ce qui concerne l'emploi du fran- 
| gals, Tut trés justement prise en mauvaise part par les Francais e& 
“a d , ‘ 
meme par certains Britaucnicues. On entreprit des démarches en vue de 


rémédier ni BiG bf abd 3 ae ha 


fiobert Sellar dans "The Tragedy of Quebee™ (1910) écrit: 
* 
a 





i ) 0 
"u@ premier geste important fut. posé er : 

présentait au Gouvernement impérial une pétition pour demander 

la reconnaissance officielle du francais,” 
Robert Sellar poursuit:. 
"Le Gouvernement impér ial hésita 4 déclarer le francais 

langue officielle, et ce ne fut quien 1849 qutil fut proclamé 
_ que l'Acte d'Union avait été amendé dans ce sens.” 


Sey L'Amendement lui-mame se srouve au Chapitre 56 de 11 et 12, Vic- 
b X é 5 5 . ‘ +n ‘ VAaar 
toria (1848), un Acte pour révoquer ce qui dans lLtActe de°3 ep 4% Vict. 


eS 


(L'Acte d'Union de 1640), "se rapporte A l'emploi de la langue anglais 


oe * 
dans les écrits ayant rapoort au Conseil Législatif et A l'Assembice 


Législative de la Province du Canada, * 





Comment une Langue:.devient-ellei officielle? 






eos il arrive trés rarement qu'un Etat déclare, par un Acte spéciail, 
qu'une certaine langue (ou langues) soit la langue officielle de ce 
pays. Ctest lfemploi dtune langue par le Parlement ou autres corps 
législatifs qui octroie A cette langue la reconnaissance officielle. 
4 fortiori, stil est spécifiquement déclaré dans un statut qu'une 
-angue peut étre utilisée dans les débats et les registres d'un corps 


«cZislatit (de juridiction originielle) dtun nays, cela octroie la 


4 
ad 


reconnaissance officielle A cette langue et, de ce fait, en constitue 
une langue officielle dans J Boe. OU Means ta’ partic. de lL ebah oma 
corps législatir a juridiction. Dans un Etat unitaire, le pouvoir 1é- 


; Slatif atteint tous les Sujets; dans un Btat fédéral'tel que le Ca- 


v 


nada, le pouvoir législatif est divisé, A peu prés la moitié du pou- 
voir allant au fédéral et la moitié au provincial, avec une cervaine 


part de chevauchement, 
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3h. Ltarticle 133 cs l'Acte de l'Amérique Britannique du Nord, 1867, 






sage qui nous in- 


w 


doit étre lu A la limiére de ce qui précéde. Le pa 


teresse se lit comme Suit : 


" Hthns 5 ee . Ae 
ee 133. L'une Ou l'autre langue, le frangais ou l'anglais, peut 
cide eutectic’ par n'importe quelle personne dans les débats de a 
d ms ea aa Parlement du Canada et des Chambres de la Legislature 
U wucbec; et ces deux langues seront utilisées dans les registres 


et Orgenes de ces Chambres respectives... 
e Hes actes du Parlement du Canada et de lal 
ve seront imprimés et publiés dans ces deux langues. 


Lécislature du Qué- 
4 7% 

t ees Peas ; : : *3 3 hae a 
Lise LtAutorité législative du Parlement du Canada stétend A tout le 


Canada, A tous les domaines qui lui sont assignés. Ceci donne 4 la 


la j 114 aa cna te fall fin oot USS Re * cy Pith . 
neue utilisée au Parlement la reconnaissance officielle, non seule- 


36. De meme, l'autorité législative de la Législature du Québec, bien 


© 


gue limitée aux domaines assienés A la vrovince tTétend 4 toute La 
ECS BE province, Sore 





Dis Si la Nouvelle-Ecosse avait demandé que le gallois tout comme 
itanglais soit reconnu dans cette province, on prétend que les sti- 
»o Cepce pro wilt Gy Dye) jas Sy Ou e's 


i jel 4 iad Fond a: a pe ag ot x = 3 - fv es i= 
pulations nécessaires auraient été insérées dans l'article 133 ce 


‘s ye a) 7, ~ is O.o 9 2 i Fie ee 
ltActe et le gallois serait une langue officielle en Nouvelle-Beosse,. 


38. Si ltinterprétation de ltActe de LtAmérique Britannique du Nore 

ci-haut présentée ntest vas valable, il conviendrait alors qu'une 
recommandation soit soumise A la Commission afin que les stipula- 
tions nécessaires déclarant le francais et l'anglais langues offici- 
elles de tout le Canada, soient incorporées dans la Consitution amen- 
dée. Jusqu'a quel point ceci pourra @tre mis & exécution dépendra 


A 5 OT 45 ; nt ee de > - * ho 2 eee P= 
“eS iniiuences du milieu et de la composition des divers secteurs 


DEUXIEME PARTIE 





Les effets de ltimmigration sur le pacte orig 

39. Depuis la Confédération, et méme avant, les deux races fondatrices, 

par leurs gouvernements, ont encouragé la venue au Canada d'immigrants 
dont la langue était ni ltanglais ni le francais. Ce faisant, les 
peuples fondateurs modifiérent le pacte ou ltentente originelle et 
ne peuvent donc nier que par leurs propres agissenents une modifi- 


Cabion se soit produite. Ce nouveau factecr “2c reconnu dans les 
- fo, 


RDsarmac na Te a ee nn ee FO F: |ayrs 7) iQ eee a ee Re poe Pin RP ee 
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LO, Le mot "bilingue!",selon les dictionnaires, signifie "posséder 
ou utiliser deux langues", Le mot "bilingue" au Canada acquiert un 
sens plus restreint et se rapporte 4 l'anglais et au frangais. 
comme la Commission lta clairement laissé entendre, cela ne signifi: 
pas que chaque Canadien doit apprendre les deux langues officielles. 
ii s'en suit un corollaire inévitable: les Cunadiens qui ne sont pas 
d'origine anglaise ou francaise peuvent choisir une des deux langues 
officielles.du Canada et conserver leur langue propre comme langue 


la 4 3" é q . a e : e = a 
eeronee; et, de ce fait, tre bilingues de facon non=officielle. 


Al. Vu que les cultures des soi-disant groupes ethnigues du Canaca 
Ont eté reconnues et que la langue est le meilleur moyen de conserver 
une culture, il convient quton accorde un certain statut légal 4 ces 
langues non-officielles. Ce dui Vaut mieusc, ¢'esy determiner quels 


Onc tes droits qui stappliquent 4 l'anglais et au frangais et qui 


@ 
io) 
cr 
he. 
O 
n 


ne s'tappliquent pas aux autres langues. Voici nos sugg 
i - Les langues officielles 

2. a. le droit le plus évident est le droit d'utiliser ces deux 
langues comme langues d?tinstruction dans les maisons d'téducation 
au Canada. Cela demande, manifestement, une application pratique. 
Par exemple, le frangais ne pourreit pas etre utilisé comme langue 

Tenselgnement au Manitoba, sauf dans les centres frangais tels que 

st-Boniface, et dans les quelques ilédts de population fran¥aise tels 
que La Broguerie et Ste-Rose du Lac. 

Ld. b, Ni le frangais ni l'anglais ne peuvent étre considérés comme 


langue étrangére nulle part au Canada. 


if - Les langues non-officielles 

Ll a. Ces langues sont parlées ou "utilisées" dans de si nombreux 
endroits au Canada qu'il serait irréaliste de les considérer comme 
des langues étrangéres. Elles constituent les "langues maternelles" 
de 14% de la population. Se référant 4 ltorigine ethniaue, on cons- 
tate qu'a peu prés 26% de la population canadienne est d'origine non- 


anglais et non~frangaise, Ces gens ont tous, a4 divers degrés, accepté 


soit l'anglais, soit le franYais, comme leur langue maternelle cana- 


dienne. Aussi est-il juste de dire que ces gens sont bilingues, l'an- 
rladje = re fa ts - 
giais ou le francais étant leur langue canadienne et la langue d'ori- 


gine, leur langue seconde, 
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47. 


LO. 


D0. 


LOU 
" 


be statut au Canada et 


ces langues onsi-un elles devraient 


meconnues 1égalem:nt de quelque facon, 


@ 
=o 
ie) 
©) 


Vu qu 


langues. de. ces groupes: sont tellement entrel 


0) 
cy 
(Ds 
14?) 
Ww 
I 
10>) 


de reconna itre ce statut serait de stipuler 


enselgnees = 4 base volontaire - au stage de développement 


fant qui correspond ax moment ot il choisit camme langue d'étude 


une langue autre que celle reconnue comme langue d'enseignement 


dans une vrovince Sspécificue, ou dans un district scolaire. On pen 


se alors naturellement ay stage de 1'école secondaire, mais dans 


certains endroits ot la concentration des frrouves 


dense le début de l*instruction pourrait 
Tl faudrait évidemment que les examens subis dans cette 
durant les années précédant ltentrée 4 ltuniversité, soient 


par l'université,. 


Diversité constructive 


"G 


Ltunité dans la diversité doit @tre acceptée comme principe de 


base du Canada. fn fait, ce 


principe prit naissance immédiatement 


la suite de la batailie des Plaines dtAbraham quand les attitudes 


vainqueur-vaincu furent adopter le 


mises de cdété pour I 
Cente et de bonne volonté, 


Ss Ons 


lant 


A 


yaa et Am 
Mavs ct oS; 


© 


Priter pe cd ene 


la diversité" ay Canada, 
un sens 4 
un autre terme. La diversité doit 
mentaire; 
est essentielle. Ceci peut @tre appliqué en 


toujours 6tre l'tuni 


ti ntest pas difficile de convenir qu'il faut ‘avoir™L unite dans 


mais il est bien plus difficile d'accorder 


ces mots. Ici, il semble nécessaire dtajouter ou d'insérer 
ctive et non pas frag- 
elle ne doit pas compromettre l'harmonie universelle qui 
Le but doit 
té, mais les moyens d'ty accéder peuvent varier. 


Il n'tappartient pas a ltun ou Lvautre des groupes du pactte ori- 


Zinel d'apporter des changements unila 


ar Dp 


ter 2 AUK. + 


ar ltimmigration, le 


arrangements originaux ont été modifiés mais le but de cette variante 


est de renforcer et de nuancer l'tentité nationale tripartite. 


tl faut que notre nationalisme exerce une vigilance constante 


igile constante offre sa propre récompense A ceux 


que ce soit l'individu, un petit groupe, une province ou un 


fondateur. ja a 


peuple 


afin de garder bien en vue ce but dtunité; ctest de cette facon seule- 
ment qu'il existera une authentique unité dans la diversité. Cette 


gui la pratiquent, 
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pls On pourrait Etre tenté dtajouter: la diversi 


ctr 
Or 
Q 
fo 
2) 
na 
fH 
Oo 
03 
@ 
i 
es 
(@) 


humain, soit par la couleur ou la Pace, Solt. (par i'inegzalite dans 
les qualités innées de l*'esprit ou du corps, n'test-elle pas de pla 


divin? Dans ltapplication de la. Justice, de l'amour plutdt que de 





| ja haine, de la foi plutét que de la crainte, jusqu'a cette diver- 
Site meme, l'homne n'ta~t-il pas été pourvu des moyens nécessaires 


pour remplir ce plan divin? Le Canada fournit un vaste champ dtac-~ 





! TLOn» 
| QUATRIEME PARTIE 
H 
: La situation manitobaine 
b 
* " . ‘ 
: De 6 Liarticle 23 de l'Acte du Manitoba, 1870, se lit en partie comme 
i suit: 
(20. ba Latioite anglaise ou la langue francaise peut €étre utili- 
See par tous dans ies débats des Chambres de la Législature, et 
ces deux langues devront @tre utilisées dans les registres et 
les organes Fespectirs «dé cecs “Chambres,” 
oe En 1890 3 furent adovtées. La c 
° a » deux promulgations manitobaines furent adoptées. La ore- 


miére (Chapitre 14) stintitule comme suit: 


"Un Acte stipulant que la langue ia sere. la langue oxti- 
Cielle de la Province du Manitoba 
Dee Elle consistait en un seul article quivstipuledit: que. 1a, langue 


anglaise sera utilisée dans les registres et les organes de la Cnan- 
bre de l'Assemblée" et que les Actes de la Législature "ntont & Sure 
imprimés et publiés que dans la langue anglaise’. 

256 fl n'y eut jamais de réclamations au sujet de cet Acte qui fut nis 
de cdété comme bois mort en 1940. Il aurait failu ltattaquer avec «u- 
tant de vigueur que la clause semblable de l'Acte de 1840. 

50% Cette méme année, on promulgua oA Aete des Ecoles publiques. 


La section 179 se lit cotme Siti 


"179. Dans les cas of, avant la mise en vigueur de cet Acte, 
des districts scolaires catholioques ‘ont été établis tel que 
mentionné dans ltavant-dernier article, ces districts scolai- 
res catholiques seront abolis dés ltentrée en vigueur de cet 


Acie, 
Cette clause purement religieuse donna naissance A la Question 


scolaire qui devint notoire peu aprés 1890, Le Conseil privé appuya 


itarticle (Ville de Winnipeg vs Barrett, 189: aA.C.445) a la fois en 
considération de la juridiction provinciale sur ies écoles confession- 


nelles, et en considération de la possibilité pour les catholiques de 
iournir a leurs enfants l‘’instruction religieuse dans des écoles pa- 


roissiales gqu'tils financeraient eux-mémes. 
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60. 


Sis 


O2. 


O3. 


Sis 


En 1897, la Législature du Manitoba adoptait la clause suivante 
(Chapitre 26): 


"10. Quand dix éléves, dans n'importe queile école, parlent la 


langue frangaise, ou leur langue maternelle, l'instruction leur 
sera donnée en francais, ou en telle autre langue, et en anglais 
Suivant le systéme bilingue." 

Si la section avait été limitée 4 la seule langue francaise, un 
point constitutionnel eft pu etre soulevé et vorté devant le Conseil 
Privé. En 1916, on soumit ifarticle portant alors le numéro 258 2 
l'Assemblée Législative du Manitoba. Aprés un épre débat, on le ré- 
voqua par un Acte dtun paragraphe (S.M, 1916, Ch.&@) qui se lit comme 
Sule. 

cer carlé 258 -derl hete des Ecoles publiques constituant le 
Chapitre 165 des Statuts Revisés du Manitoba 1913 est pericl es 
présentes révoqué," 

Il est douteux que cet article eut été révoqué stil s'était lini- 
té 4 la langue frangaise seulement. 

La chose nta pas été présentée formellement 4 la Législature avant 
go0e Guana 4) y eut une compléte révision de l'tActe des Ecoles publi- 
ques. L'Article 240 de cet Acte (encore en vigueur sous le méme numé- 
ro) se lit comme suit 

eds (Ly sujet 2) Le Subdivision 2(qui ne touche pas le point 
principal) l'anglais sera utilisé comme langue d'enseignement 
dans toutes les écoles publiques." 

L'Article 240 nta pas été contesté devant les Crapuneue.: Enucensd.< 
dération de l'interprétation donnée ci-dessus 4 l'article 133 de ltActe 
Be AVEC D.Ns,, BM oetbese donanier si ltAssemblée Législative du Manitosa 


a le pouvoir d'interdire l'tusage du francais comme langue d'enseigne- 
ment au Manitoba, 

Il parait bien évident que le francais se détériore dans cette pro = 
vince et quton devra adopter certaines mesures pour le sauvegarder, 
Dans l'opinion de presque tous les chefs religieux et éducateurs fran- 
gais la mesure qui S'impose est de pourvoir 4 ce que le francais soit 
langue d'enseignement dans les endroits ot il y a une assez forte po- 
pulation francaise, Jusqu'a quel point le frangais sera enseigné dé- 
pendra des éléments constitutifs de la population et de la nature des 
Sujets enseignés. De plus, les enfants, ou leurs parents, doivent avoir 
de décider stils veulent @tre instruits par l'intermédiaire du francais 
ou de l'anglais et de choisir les classes en conséquence. 
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Il n'y a rien 4 gagner 4 soumettre l'article 240 de l'tActe des 
Ecoles publiques aux tribunaux et, ultimement, 4 la Cour Supréme oe 
Canada. La fagon la plus simple de corriger l'emneur qui fut ee 
lorsqu'on ne contesta pas le Chapitre 14 de 1890, ctest ale tourer 
les mots “et en frangais" immédiatement aprés le mot "anglais" dans 
l'article 240 ‘du présent Acte des Ecoles publiques. 

Au Manitoba un excellent esprit régne entre les citoyens d 'orte 
gine francaise et ceux d'autres origines. Le gmfef des centres fran- 
gais est principalement l'impossibilité of se trouvent les france- 
phones d'employer leur langue. L'usage du francais comme langue d*ten- 
seignement serait une franche amélioration; ce serait un progrés: 

ul encouragerait 4 la pratique nécessaire de cette langue. Cela 
ferait plus que fournir 4 l'instituteur et aux éléves l'occasion 


de parler en franyais, Ce serait un ra ppel constant du fait que le 


frangais occupe au Canada une position tout~a—fait équivalente a 





Colle Ge 1 anglais. 

66. Ce qui vaut pour le Manitoba vaut également pour toutes les pro- 
vinces, la seule différence résidant dans la variété que présentent 
les éléments constitutifs de la population et autres considérations 


pratiques. 


CINQUIEME PA ARTIE 





"Les Canadiens" et les "Anglais" 
a ere ne pes ener carnenaae ref so ovals HSPN aaa rer Gee resninasinabns ants asaemndicosaeamennesnne Seater 


67. be. fait que la Panis majorite des-immigrants de langue autre que 
le frangais et l'anglais, ainsi que la majorité de leurs descendants, 
ont choisi l'anglais comme leur Langue canadienne, a porté un grand 
nombre de Canadiens franyais, surtout au Québec, a désigner les Cana- 
diens autres qu'eux-mémes par le terme “les Anglais", Ceci n'est pas 
exact; ils se servent ici dtun langage qui était approprié en 1760. 
Uiautre part,une certaine distinction doit 6tre établie qui spécifie 
le genre de bilinguisme que le Canada a développé. M. Michel Brunet 
distingue entre "Canadians" et "Canadiens", Cependant, ces mots ont 
une assonance trop semblable pour que cette distinction passe en 
pratique. 

66. Deux peuples J’ondateurs et de nombreux plus petits groupes eth- 
niques dont la majorité a choisi la langue d'un des fondateurs comme 
langue maternelle canadienne! Voila un phénoméne qui nta pas son sem- 

lable dans le monde ou dans l'histoire; l'Afrique du Sud dtavant 
l'aparthéide pourrait @tre une exception. Il ntest done vas difficile 
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70. 


als 


de comprendre comment les mots appropriés ne peuvent se présenter 


pour désigner 1'élément anglophone de la population canadienne 


lorsqu'une tentative de démarcation entre ceux-ci ct les Canadiens 
? ; : 2p . 
d'origine francaise s'établit. L! Honorab veal | hesagey parlang, 3 


Charlottetown & la cérémonie inaugurale de 1' érection d'un é6édifice 
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a la mémoire des Péres de la Confédération, a décrii 
la présente situation linguistique en se servan% des tormes Waneslish- 
speaking Canadians and French-spea aking Canadiens” - “les Canadiens 

d'expression anglaise et les Canadiens dte NBS SL Cr imamcaks ee" 

Om) Ledpictens i en unique ne signifie pas Guta yi aitiedeux sortes 
de Canadiens au Canada, ou qu'il yait au Canada deux nate doa 21 og 
a une distinction, mais elle est déterminée per La culgure ol sar ure 
évaluation différente de la culture canadienne qui comportera éven- 
tuellement des attributs canadiens communs. lle ne repose vas sur 
ltexistence actuelle ou le développement de deux entités nationales,. 


Les Canadiens d'expression francaise 
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apporté avec eux et qutils ont conservée durant plus de trois siécles 
dtune maniére remarquablement intégrale. Les Britanniques ont aussi 
apporté avec eux: leur culture pendant une période qui remonte au 
moins jusqu'aé 1713. Cette culture, en raison de l'environnement au 
dehors et 4 l'intérieur du Canada, a changé graduellement mais de fa- 
gon constante. Les autres groupes ethniques qui vinrent plus tard et 
en plus petits nombres, amenérent avec eux leurs héritages culturels. 
En certains endroits du Canada il y a une mosafque ethnique-britanni- 
que; en d'autres régions les Britanniques sont encore 1'élément domi- 
nant, mais cet élément est modifié par la présence et l'incorporation 


de gens dtorigine culturelle différent te, Mais dmt’' la langue canadien- 


rab) 


7 Peete ‘ a : : rane a . : 
ne est l anglais. Ctest cette combinaison d'éléments constitutifs 
d'une nation (trés divergents, e.g. la Nouvelle-Ecosse et la Saska- 
tchewan) que M. Brunet essaie de rassembler dans les cadres du mot 
NCa Had. n tt dt di te 8 re 45 fe tf 
Ca ens", +¢€ adistinguant de celui de "Canadiens", 
Il faut franchement reconnaftre que les Britanniques ont ecmtri- 


bué la part majeure A la constitution de l'tethnie britannique, mais 
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désigner le groupe entier comme "les Anglais" es 
langage. Ctest assumer que toutes ces gens, a »eu vrés 70% de la po- 
pulation, deviennent "les Anglais" ou anglais. Le plus qu'on puisse 
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i 
dire est quta cause de la langue anglaise commune un type de canadia-~ 
nisme, pas du tout statique, évolue en puisant sa force chez les gens 
d'origine britannique ou d'tautre origine ethnique. Mais méme cette 
combinaison atteint les "Canadiens" et est influencée par ceux-ci, 
tout comme ces derniers rejoignent le restant du Canada. Assembler 
les deux constitue un des problémes majeurs au Canada, mais en méme 
temps c'est une occasion merveilleuse,. 

Le mot "assembler® est choisi 4 dessein. L'ultime objectif ne 
sera pas et ne devrait pas 6tre le bilinguisme A travers le pays = 
chaque Canadien s'exprimant avec la méme failité en francais. et, en 
anglais. Le professeur Dale C. Thomson de l'Université de Montréal a 
déclaré de facgon tr&s significative: 

"Les Conadiens ne seront Jamais universellement bilingues et il 
n'y a aucune raison qui exige qutils le soient, bien quton puisse 
alléguer qutils en seraient enrichis d'autant."” (rapporté dans 
le Winniveg Free Press, juin 1963.) 

En guise de commentaire aux remarques du professeur Thomson, on 
pourrait faire remarquer qu'il serait plausible de dire qu'il ntest 
pas dans le meilleur intérét des Canadiens frangais qutils deviennent 
parfaitement bilingues. La tentation d'tutiliser la langue la plus com- 
mune en Amérigue du Nord, l'anglais, pourrait A certains moments étre 
trop grande. Peut-étre devrait-il se trouver toujours un groupe de Ca- 
nadiens francais, au moins au Québec, qui stexpriment avec plus dtai- 
Ssance en frangais quten anglais, 

Cependant l'essentiel est que dans les centres ou groupements po- 
pulaires anglophones au Québec et francophones ailleurs, la Jangue 
soit enseignée de facon satisfaisante, apprise convenablement et libre- 
ment parlée. Un premier pas dans cette direction, pour des endroits 
particuliers, serait qu'on adopte et l'anglais et le francais comme 
langues d'enseignement dans les écoles publiques, préférablement dans 
différentes classes de la méme école ou, au moins, dans des écoles 
avoisinantes. En plus dtun enseignement adéquat de la langue, cette 


pratique favoriserait l'union des citoyens Canadiens de demain. 
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SIXIEME PARTIE 


4 
Ktude des langues 


ae La langue maternelle est dans les mains dtun groupe ethnique le 
plus puissant élément de conservation de son heritage culturel. 
Cependant, la reconnaissance de ce fait ne signifie pas que. des ildts 
ethniques permanents seront préserves au Canada. Il est inévitable 
qu'a la longue, par une processus enexorable, le francais ou l'anglais 
devient la langue maternelle canadienne des descendants de tous les 
émigrés au Canada. Jusqu'a quel point la langue d'origine sera con- 
servée dépendra de l'individu, de la famille ou dugroupe ethnique. 
En d'autres mots, le choix de l'anglais ou du francais (ou des deux) 
ne signifie pas que les groupes ethniques vont rejeter ou devraient 
rejeter leurs langues propres qui est le meilleur moyen a leur dis po- 
Sition pour préserver leurs cultures et stintégrer dans les courants 
culturels canadiens. Ils n'ont jamais accepte et n'accepterons 
jamais la théorie de "la chambre a fusion" - Mmeltingspottst dis 
S'opposeront avec d'autant plus de vigueur a toute théorie chimerique 
et tout-a-fait étrangtre & la realité qui voudrait leur integration 


dans deux "chambres a fusion", l'une anglaise et l'autre francaise. 


(Os En plus du désir des groupes ethniques eux-memes d'encourager 
l'étude de leurs langues comme un moyen de préserver leurs cultures, 
il existe une autre raison d'application générale. Ctest la valeur 
intrinséque de l'étude des langues, soit au point de vue culturel, 


soit au point de vue pratique. 


TE Ltabandon par les itats-Unis de la théorie de "la chambre a fusion" 
en faveur de l'étude des langues est tout-arai > 2 propos, ~~ it yre deux 
ans une enquete nationale appelée "le Projet des Ressources linguisti- 
ques! fut lancée dans le but de découvrir jusquta quel point les lan- 
gue maternelles des divers groupes ethniques étaient conservées et 
quelle aide le gouvernement pourrait accorder afin d'encourager et 
promouvoir ltetude des langues non-anglaises. Ltenquete est sous 
lthabile direction du docteur Joshua Fishbein et le rapport sera lu 
avec autant d'intéret au Canada qu'aux Stats-Unis. 

iS « S. A. R. le Prince Philippe, dans un discours a Vancouver en 
1962, a lLtoccasion de la reunion de cléture de la Conférence du 
Commonwealth fit une allusion significative voulant que la pra- 
tique canadienne soit préféerable & la théorie de la "chambre de 


fusion". (rapporte dans le Chinatown News). 
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SEPTIEME PARTIE 


en fe A Z 
Emplietements dans le domaine de l'education 





ii -s'agit icisde deux empietements, l'un par les provinces et 
l'autre par le Canada... 


Il est proposé que la Commission examine si les provinces ont le 
pouvoir, dtapres l'article 93 de l'Acte de L'tA.B.N. d'interdire lé- 
galement l'usage du francais comme langue dtenseignement dans les 
ecoles publiques, et emette des recommandations quant aux amendements 
nécessaires et aux moyens d'intégrer dans la constitution canadienne 
les stipulations a lteffet que les provinces n'taient pas le pouvoir 


de passer une legislation prohibante de cette nature. 


La Commission devrait aussi étudier un probleme embarassant, ce- 
lui de savoir comment le gouvernement fédéral pourrair accorder son 
aide aux provinces en matiére d'éducation sur une base raisonnable-- 
ment uniforme sans empiéter sur le processus educationnel, et émettre 


. 7 
des recommandations en conséquence. 


HUITIEME PARTIE 


Postes de radio et de television 


Le procédé le plus efficace est celui des tables rondes et des 
forums. Cependant, ceci doit suivre un cheminement lent, une expan- 
sion naturelle, plutot que d'etre introdut de force dans le peuple. 
Les réseaux nationaux pourraient etre utilises pour promouvoir le 
bilinguisme et les discussions devraient se faire an anglais ou en 


frangais. 


Comme les relations entre diverses cultures ne seront jamais 
uniformes, les postes régionaux, provinciaux et locaux devraient 
étre utilisés pour promouvoir ces relations. Dans ce but et lorsqu'il 
convient de le faire, de telles émissions et discussions pourraient 
etre faites dans les langues non-officielles. De ces facons, la 


} ia . - . if 
conne entente et la cooperation en seraient d'autant favorisees. 


NEUVIEME PARTIE. 


L'opinion publique 


Vg ; Ds ‘ eae Se : 
Dans une democratie l'opinion publique est toujours une force 
» WA ; s ? “NN ; 
puissante - declaration qui peut se passer de preuve. De meme, on 


/ aoe ‘ nee , ra 
peut declarer sans preuve que l'opinion publique peut etre orientée, 
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Ou meme creee, grace aux mass média et autres moyens de communication, 

Une telle orientation doit 8tre constructive et elle ne pourra 1'étre 


a moins que l'tobjectif ne soit clair et évident, et que chaque pas 





accompli conduise au but ppoposé. Ce but, a-t-on besoin de le dire., 


est itunité canadienne, 


DIXIEME PARTIE 
Un_district-capital pour le Canada 

86. Il est’ proposé que le Canada ait un district-capital. Le nom-ac- 
tuel "Ottawa" devrait étre conservé. Une partie du Québec, probable- 
ment Hull, devrait en faire partie. 

Cys On devrait, le plus tdt et le plus efficacement possible, rendre 
cette capitale bilingue, soit francgaise et anglaise. Un premier pas 
Serary dintroduire l'usage du frangais et de l'anglais comme langue 
d'enseignement dans toutes les écoles publaques de Ie Gagatale, (Si 
cela peut se faire harmonieusement, il deviendra beaucoup plus factle 
dtorganiser un servitce civil fédéral vraiment bilingue a Ottawa, ce 


qui est a recommander. 


a 
: 
f 
i 


88. On suggére qutaucune mesure manifeste ne soit adoptée pour mettre 
le bilinguisme en vigueur au sein du service civil en dehors d'Ottawa 


aussi longtemps que cela ntaura été accompli avec succés dans la ca- 


pitale. 
ONZIEME PARTIE 
EBlargissement du mandat 
89. Dans certains mémoires soumis a la Commission lors des séances 


préliminaires tenues 4 Ottawa les 7 et & novembre 1963; 9:8 Lubssou- 
tenu que le probléme de langue et de culture ne pourrait 6tre traité 
en marge d'autres problémes qui stimposent. Paul WwW. Fox, professeur 
agrégé du département dtéconomie politique 4 l'Université de Toronto, 
déclarait 4 cette conférence: 
"On vous (la Commission demande de "recommander quels pas de-‘ 
vraient étre faits pour développer la Confédération canadienne” 


d'une certaine fagon. Il me semble que cela vous offre un vaste 


champ dtaction. Je crois en effet qutil stagit de plus que céla,. 


Je pense qu'on vous met dans l'obligation de faire quelque chose 
pour le peuple canadien en ce moment de crise,” 

90. Cela parait 6tre un bon raisonnement. Cette phase du probléme, ou 
de la crise si l'on veut, doit &tre dtabord discutée dans des confé- 
rences inter-provinciales. La seule suggestion A faire ici est que 
la Commission étudie avec attention la théorie du fédéralisme coopé- 
ratif qui semble étre si essentiel dans les domaines ot le Canada et 


les provinces ont accés aux mémes sources de revenu. 3 
eee i 
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oe Apparenté au principe de fédéralisme coopératif est celui qui 
permet aux provinces de se retirer de certains programmes fédéraux- 
provinciaux. Ici, cependant, un avertissement doit étre donné. Les 
provinces deyront exercer parcimonieusement un tel privilége de 


crainte que ¢ette pratique ntinflige une trop forte tension 4 ltu- 


nité canadienne, 


DOUZIEME PARTIE 
.Amendements a la Constitution 

92. Il semble évident gue certains amendements devront étre apportés 
& ltActe de 1'A.B.N., que celui-ci soit rapatrié ou non, ou incorporé 
dans une nouvelle constitution largement basée sur cet Acte. De tels 
amendements devraient étre aussi peu nombreux gue possible. On doit 
insister sur le besoin d'explorer toutes les avenues possibles de né- 
gociation, d'entent ou de compromis, aux conférences interprovinciales 
du Premier Ministre du Canada avec les premiers ministres des provin- . 
ces. Une telle conférence pourrait convenablement grouper les chefs 
de tous les partis politiques des domaines fédéral et provinciaux. 

ei On se rend compte qu'il peut subsister un noyauxde problémes sur 
lesquels aucune entente ne serait possible. Dans une telle éventualité, 
la question devra étre réglée par le peuple du Canada, en gué,dans un 
état démocratique, réside le pouvoir ultime. Ce pouvoir peut stexercer 
soit dans une élection générale, soit dans un référendun. 

Oly Une simple suggestion est faite quant 4 la procédure suivie dans 
le cas d'un référendum. Ici le Rapport du Comité des Procureurs-Géné- 
raux a la Conférence constitutionnelle du 12 janvier 1950 peut servir 
de guide. 

95. ~% On peut divisier en deux catégories les sujets aptes & créer des 
difficultés et qui intéressent la Commission: 

Lére catégorie 
a. Aide fédérale 4 1'éducation. 
b. Revenus auxquels le Canada et les provinces 
' ont acces. 
ee catégorie ; 
Les droits fondamentaux, ou les droits considérés 
comne fondamentaux. (Le status de l'anglais et. du 
frangais est suggéré.) 

90. Si les gouvernements du Canada et des provinces ne peuvent s'ten- 
tendre sur une question comprise dans ces catégories (ou autres ques- 
tions), alors la question doit étre portée devant le peuple du Canada. 

sae La premiére question qui se pose est: qui peut réclamer un refé- 
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rendum. On suggere que ce soit auminimum le gouvernement fédéral 
et trois gouvernements provinciaux. 

98. Tl semble évident que la majorite requise pour l'emporter sur 
une question oo la premiére categorie devrait étre moins elevée que 
Si la question etait de la seconde categorie. Ici une suggestion est 
faite quant a la majorite minima pour une question ae la premiere ca- 
tégorie. La question devrait étre appuyée par 60% des voteurs et par 
la majorite des voteurs dans au moins six provinces. Dans le cas deg 


+ : P 7 P is The He 
droits fondamentaux, les majorites devraient etre plus elevees. 


Conclusion 


oo. Les partisans de ce memoire soutiennent que Ltunité du Canada 
transcende toute autre considération. En meme temps, le memoire 
isasoe sur le fait que la diversité au sein de cette meme unite 
lui donne de la force et la rend exemplaire. 

OO, Le Canada n'a pas son semblable au monde. Il y a deux peuples 
fondateurs, les Frangais et les Anglais; l'un largement concentré 
dans une province, de meme religion; une immigration massive: venant 
d'un grand nombre de pays, dont la majorite choisit l'anglais c omme 
langue maternelle canadienne; les differences geographiques et clima- 
tiques, inévitable dans un pays aussi vaste que le Canada; une jeune 
nation vigoureuse, dotée de richesses illimitees; des groupes rivali- 
sant, luttant, stentrechoquant. Si, de cette masse heterogene, 
contrastante, contradictoire, aux pr oblemes apparemment insolubles, 

émerge une Acne rails unie, un exemple aura ete créée pour le monde 

entier, un exemple grandement opportun dans l'état actuel de tension 
internationale. 
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om A la Commission nous disons simplement: Une lourde responsabilite 
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pese sur vos epaules, mais vous avez accepte le defi. 
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Presente au nom de la Societe Royale du Commonwealth 


(Branche Manitobaine) ce 10” got de suin, VO). 
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HO " LAA Ls GAPE me ve ° e e ° 
Président, Bra Aghe Manitobaine 
Hone Walter J. Lindal, Q. C. 

Le 


bgughan: a eee, 
Représ séhtant honora ire de 


Londres, Angleterre. 
Vaughan L. Baird 
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le The following argument is submitted in support of the 
contention that the provinces of Canada have not the power to prohibit 


the use of either French or English as langueges of instruction. 


Re The actual purport and intent of Section 133 of the B.N.A. 
Act becomes quite clear when one exemines what took place in Manitoba 
in 1690. Section 23 of The Manitoba Act, 1870, reads as follows: 


"23 Either the English or the French language may be 
used by any person in the debates of the Houses of the 
Legislature, and both those languages shall be used in 
the respective Records and Journals of those Houses." 


36 In the year 1690 the Legislature of the Province of 
Manitoba enacted a one-section Act, Chapter 14, which reads as follows: 


a Any statute or law to the contrary notwithstanding, 

the Inglish language only shall be used in the records and 
journals of the -House of Assembly for the Province of Manitoba, 
and in any pleadings or process in or issuing from any Court 

in the Province of Manitoba. The Acts of the Legislature of 
the Province of Manitoba need only be. printed and published in 
the English languace."! 


as The title to the Agt is "An Act to Provide that the 


English Language shall be the Cfficial Language of the Province of 


Manitoba," 


De That Act was interpreted and acted upon in Manitoba, and 
indeed in Canada, as a complete withdrawal of French as one of the 


official and recognized lansuaces of Manitoba, The position was taken 


throughout the Province that from that time on Manitoba was unilinguel 
i is 3 
the language being English. A policy of "administrative leeway" soon 
3S 6 & i) L Pi e 
Geveloped and has been continued to the present time. What this actually 
means is that no action is taken if, in St. Boniface or some other French 
? 


centre, the language of instruction in the public schools is, in some 


instances, Frenche 


Ge This establishes two things: 


(1) Legislation such as Section 23 of The Manitoba Act, establishes 
the languages mentioned as official languages of the state (or 
province; ) 

(2) That the withdrawal of a lanouage from a provision in an Act, 


such as Section 23, above, automatically renoves that language 
as an official or recognized language of that state or province. 





nas 


Te it is generally recognized that the highest judicial 
tribunal in a country, in considering constitutional questions, will 
always take into consideration the body politic as a whole, and the 
effect which the decision might have upon it, as a state or sovereign 
political entity. This is particularly true in the case of federal 
stetes such as Canada, where clashes arise in regard to the powers of 
the central authority vis-a-vis the powers of the geographic units 


within the area, be they called provinces or states. 


8. Lefroy in "Canada's Tederal System," sets out certain 
leading propositions to be applied in interpreting the B. N. A. Act. 
The last sentence in Proposition 6 reads as follows: 
"Buly a liberal construction must be given to it as a constitutional 
statute conferring and distributing high and large powers of 
government, both as to Canada and its provinces." 
9. In the preamble to the B. N. A. Act, it is stated that the 
Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotie, and New Brunswick are to be federally 
united into One Dominion. The position was taken by some people that this 
meant that the "Dominion" occupies a different or Superior position to 
that of the "provinces." This wholly untenable position was clearly 
refuted by Lord Watson in a case fron New Brunswick, which came before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council: Liquidaters Case, 1892, A.C.437. 
Lord Watson said in part: 


Nit is clear, therefore, that the provincial legislature of New 


Brunswick dees not-occupy the subordinete position which was 

ascribed to it in the argument of the appellants," 
10. The status of the provinces in the exercise of legislative 
powers assigned to them in the 5. l. A. Act, had already been decided 
by the Privy Council in 1683, in the leading case of Hodge vs Rex 1883, 
Ory Ge ills There can be no doubt that the Privy Council was at that 
time fully aware of the political consequences in Canada if the status 
of equality of Parliament and the provincial Pooler ree had not been 
upheld. The celebrated judgment in part reads as follows: 

"Within these limits of subjects and area the local legislature 


is supreme and has the same authority as the Imperial Parlianent 
or the Parliament of the Dominion would have had under the circumatances," 


Ll. To what extent political considerations influenced the 
Judicial Committee is left to one to surmise but it must be assumed that 


he Committee was fully aware of the political implications. 
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ies A parallel constitutional issue has mow arisen. For 
the first time the position has been taken that an understanding, 
agreement or pact took place in the period 1759 - 1763. If that 
interpretation of the ectual facts is accepted then a number of 

consequences follow. One is that In¢glish and French are official 


languages in whatever area the Canada of that day was expanded into. 


Hence one of the most eSNeRha: issues ISAO the people of Vanada 
———————— ee . 


ar the eA ‘tine is ee ene is official in the so-called 


English provinces and Lnglish officiel in Quebec. 


Loe 4n imaginary situation may be created. Suppose Province 
"i" has just enacted the following lesislatien: 


"inglish shall be used as the lanruace of instruction in 
all public schools in Province "x" u 


One must assume that the lercislation has been challenged as being 
ultra vires the Province and that the case has been taken to the 


Supreme Court of Canada. 


lhe The constitutional argument (raised for the first tine ) 


would be this: 
In the period 1759-1763 an understanding, agreement, or 


pact came into existence as between the two national groups of that day, 
the British and the French, One of the essentials of that understanding, 
agreement, or pact, was that the two languages, English and French, were 
to be preserved and given equal status in the body politic, then eatiee 
the Province of Vanada, This original arrangement was confirned by 
conduct extending over two centuries and by successful resistance to 
attempts to modify it, ‘The Union Act, 1840, provided that the records 
in the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Canada “shall be in the English language only." This offending clause 
was renoved by the Imperial Parliament in 1848. 

15. a the B.N.A, Act, Section 133, Inglish and French were 


i 


7 


given the same statis in the Parliament of Canada. That status must 
extend to every area in which the Parliament of Canada exercises some 


Sovereign powers, just as the removal of French in the Manitoba 


legislation of 1690 from the Legislature, meant, in fact, the removal 


of French, as one of the official or recognized languages of } Janitoba, 


ery part of Manitoba - in the schools as well as elsewhere, 
in every par 
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16. The right of French as one of the official languages \\ 
ics oat) 
of Canada, which must include the right to the use of French as a i} 


; ; : 1H} 
language of instruction, is one of the fundamentals of the Canadian | 
Ente } 


body politic of today and the withdrewal-of that right would be a ; 


severe blow to the whole Canadian structure. 


Lvs If that argument were placed before the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the Court would give much weight to it, just as much weight as the 
Privy Council gave to the argument, in Hodge vs Rex., of equally plenary 
powers in the Provinces in their respective fields of lerislation, as the 
Parliament of Canada has in its field. With that in view, and bearing in 
mind the probable consequences, the Supreme Court would look for ways of 
preventing such an attack on the French languare. it would probably hold 
that as long as section 133 of the B. N. A. Act remains in force, no 
province has jurisdiction to prohibit the use of French as a language: of 
instruction. The extent of use of French as a language of instruction 


would, of course, depend upon local concitions, local sentiment, and the 


population content. 


or} 


ise Or the Supreme Court might hold that even though a Province 
has the power, under Section 93 of the B. MN. A. Act, to declare that a 
Specific Languare could be used as a lancuace of instruction in the public 
school system, it has not the power to prohibit the use of English or 
French as languages of instruction, as that would be a violetion of a 


fundamental to the whole Canadian concept of nationhood and would 


seriously jeopardize it. 


196 Appended hereto is a photostatic copy of Chapter 14 of 


the Statutes of the Province of Manitoba, 1890. 


May 17, 1965 Submitted by Hon. We J. Laindal, 60. C< 
to the Royal Commission on Bilingualism 


and Biculturalism at Winnipey, Manitoba 
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referred to in Section 19 Ante. 


1890. OFFICIAL LANGUAGE, ETC. Caps. 14 & 15. 55 
CHAPTER 14. 


An Act to Provide that the English Language shall 
be the Official Language of the Province of 
Manitoba. 


[Assented to 31st March, 1890.] 


ER MASESTY, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Manitoba, enacts as follows : 


I Any statute or law to the contrary notwithst mding, English 
language to 
the English language only shall be used in the records and be Official 
journals of the House of Assembly for the Province of “"8"°8* 
Manitoba, and in any pleadings or process in or issuing 
from any court in the Province of Manitoba. The Acts of crarutes. 
the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba need only be 


printed and published in the English language. 


2 This Act shall only apply so far as this Legislature Ac apply 


ty within 
has jurisdietion so to enact, and-shall come into ‘force on patie of 


gislature 
the day it is assented to. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 
Brief #: 760-618 


The Royal Commonwealth 
Society 


WINNIPEG 


A. INFORMATION ON ORGANIZATION 
1. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Open to any member of a Commonwealth 
nation 

, “Publication" Commonwealth Journal 

3. Monthly meetings, speakers, films 


2. OBJECTIVES 
1. Faster and further friendliness and 
cooperation between Commonwealth nations 
2. Disseminate information on Commonwealth 
countries 
3. HOW BRIEF WAS PREPARED 
1. Presentation same as that presented by 


the Canada Ethnic Press Federation 
(760-619) by Walter Lindal. 


Be QUESTIONING OF WITNESS(ES) 
PROGRAMME AND LIAISON SECTION 


Dea) in, see What form should this tencouragement! 
para. 9 take? 

Rise Sense What economic question would you ascribe 
para. 15 priority of study and consideration? 

Oye se Does this assumption lead to the implied 
para. 22 assumption "the people™ will somehow arrive 
para. 23 at the solutions? A mystical belief in the 

rightness and the ability of "the people’? 

Lee Da oe How would they suggest "directing" 
para. 24 public opinion? 

Bay op oe Is it "very rare" that a state declares by 
para. 33 a special Act that a certain language (or 

languages) is an official language of that 
state? 

6s we 16 On what is the statement -- "the most 
para. 83 effective way is through panel & forum 

discussions" -= based? 

Pit DAG ae What, in your mind, would be some of the 
para. 92 topics which could or should be brought 


to interprovincial conferences? 
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760-618 
G3 RESEARCH SECTION 
Sof. py LO The Provinces, under Section 93, BNA Act, 
para. 8&0 do have the power to prohibit by statute 


the use of French as a language of 
instruction in public schools, 


Das © "Half federal - half provincial" 
no. (93 end What do these proportions mean? 
How were they arrived at? 


Division ii 


28-4-65 
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Brief to the Royal Commission 
on 


Bilinzuealism and Biculturalism 


«by Allen Ronaghan 
CHAUVIN, Alberta 
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1, Canada is not one nation according to the modern definition 
of a nation. 

2, Canada cannot be two nations either, according to this same 
definition. 

3. Canada is, and has been, a nation according to 5t. Augustine ts 
definition, 

hh. Misguided nationalism has resulted in narrow interpretations 
of sections 133 and 93 of the B.N.A. Act. This in turn has caused 
the present controversy. 

5. Enelish-speaking Canadians mast admit that French-speaking 
Canada is of “coastetoceoast” extent. 

6. French-speaking Canadians must admit the need for federal 
participation in educations 
| 7. All Canadiens must realize that the use of the French 
language 1s principle on which Confederation is based. 

8. Canadians should be generous in listening tc,and granting, 
the requests of other language groups. 

Recormendations i | 

1. The federal Parliament should take the lead in recognizing, 
thpough legislation, that French-speaking and English-speaking 
Canada are both of “ecaste-toecoast" extent. 

2. An effort should be made to collect the history of the 
Ukrainian communities in Canada and have it made availabie in 
both Enclish and French. 

3. A Museum of the Cree People should be astablished at some 
central point like Prince Albart, Saskatchewan. 

. A federal district should be established, under federal 
furisdiction, around Ottawa, Ontario, and Hull, Quebee. 
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BRIEF + 
TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
ON 
BILINGUALISM AND BICULTURALISM 


A few words of definition are desirable to begin with, 
especially where the word "nation" is concerned. In my 
opinion, Canada is not possible if the definition of "nation" 
based on language, race and religion is to have practical 
application. There are too many factors that operate arainst 
it. Obviously the first is the presence of numbers of French. 
speaking people in not one but several provinces, people who 
have made the effort to retain their language against conside 
erable odds, but are not distinguishable in other ways from 
the majority among whoi they live. The sécond is the presence, 
in Cuebec province, of a significant minority of people of 
Entlish Language, a ninorlty which has always had its rishts 
protected by the British ‘orth America Act where the preserva~ 
tion of its laneuase is concerned, 

Canada is not one nation according to the modern definition 

———. nae 


ene NT oe Rint Da Be 


based on Langaase, race or religion. Canada canno t be two 


nations 61ther. The réaSOH"TSEhat the same lorie that would 


have us exist as two nations can be followed to make us ten ox 


OR a ig isl 


twenty nations, depending upon the number of groups large enough 
and determined enoucth to male themselves heard, This thought 
may be equally unacceptable to certain English-speaking or 
French-speaking Canadians. It ts nevertholess true, as a Study 
of statistics on population will show. 

Canada is, and has been for nearly a century, one nation, but 
not according to the definition basad on language, race or 
religion. In my opinion the definition closest in spirit to the 
reasoning which has made Ganada possible is St. Augustine's. Me 


wrote of a nation as an “association of reasonable beings united 
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ment is not completely accurate in its application to Canada. 
The sharing has not always been peaceful,as many were not clear 
on the things they cherished most. Tevert eless Canada has had 







the most success when St. Augustine's definition was most nearly 


oyed with the modern def« 


approached, It is when Canadians have Fee 


The present difficulty in Canada's 
inevitable outcome of narrow interpretations of sections 133 
and 93 of the B, N. A. Act tnspired by misguided nationalism $f 
the sort now rampant in the world. Both English-speaking and 
Frenchespeaking Canadians are at fault in insisting upon narrow 
interpretations of these sections of the Act, Englishespeaking 
Canadians have usually acted as though Canada were so many 
English-speaking provinces and one bilingual provinee. It ts not 
unfair to say that Inglishespeaking Canadians were the first 
separatists, and taught the idea to French-speaking Canadians, 
For it followed as naturally as night does day that when French- 
speaking Canadians were finally persuaded that English-speaking 
Canadians believed in the narrow interpretation of section 1335 
they could feel loyalty to one province rather than to Canada 
as @ whole assuming a natural priority. 

On the other hand, Quebec's insistence unon absolute 
provincial sovereignty in all matters relating to education has 
set at nought the efforts of well-meaning people to bridge the 
gap that exists between the two language groups. Federal part- 
icination in education has always been unthinkable because of 
this insistence upon provincial sovereignty, As a result, 
educational research has been neglected because the provinces 
have felt that they did not have the money to sare for it, and 
the feceral government must not interfere by making funds avail. 
able hecause education was exclusively a provincial matter, 
Likewise, Canadian educators have aftwex had to use Ameriran 
textbooks to teach their children because a province felt unable 
financially to produce a suitable native textbook, and federal 


subsidies were out of the question. Small wonder then that while 
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many Canadians have been diseussing the "two nations" soncept 
the country's youth have been educated as though there were 
eleven nations, counting Quebec's English-speaking minority as 
ONS » 

in order to take the decisions nesessary for our country to 
flourish we mist bow to the logic of facts and events. Englishe 
speaking Ganadians must learm to admit that there are French 
speaking Canadians in all provinces and that these people cherish 
the opportunity to retain and use their mother tongue. We nust 
also come to realize that it is not "fair play" for English- 
speaking Ganadians to have rights in Quebec which French-speaking 
Comadians do not have in provinces other than Quebes. 

On theixy part, Frenchespeaking Canadians will have to admit 
the need for federal participation in wencetuens They mst learn 
to admit that English-speaking Canada is divided into ten 
provinces, some of whieh have had te make becca efforts te 
maintain an educational system carried on in one Maire: The 
additional expense of making possible opportunities for the 
increased use of French will make this ME, siderably 
heavier. If Frenchespeaking Canada wishes the Pr hespeaking 





minorities in all the provinces to have adequate educational 
opportunities she will have to recognise the nee to écordinate 
the efforts wede te provide these opportunities, 2 
federal office, or department, of education is”obvious. Finally, 
French~s peaking Genedians will have to admit some responsibility 
in providing teachers of the French language for the thousands 

of young English-speaking Canadians whe are eager to apeale French. 


need for a 


Canadians of all extractions will have to recognize that the 
use of the French lenguage is one of the principles upon which 
Confederation was established, whether section 133 of the B.N.A: 
Act was poorly written or note We have it from John A. Macdonald 
himself that the members of the deputation from the Lower Prow- 
inces unenimpusly stated that it was right and just, and without 
one dissentient voive gave their adhesion to the reasonableness 
of the proposition that the status of the French language, ad 

-pegabds the précedure in Parliament, the printing of measures 
and everything of that kind, should be precisely the same as it 
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is in this Legislature,"(Confederation Debates, March 10, 186), p. 
945) And when it was pointed out by ifr. Dorion that a majority 
vote could abolish the use of the French language, Macdonald went 
on to say “in order to cure this, it was agreed at the Conference 
to embody the provision in the Imperial Act," 

It would appear, judging by certain events and controversies 
which have taken place since Confederation, that embodiment in the 
Imperial Act was either clumsily done or was not the best way of 
suarenteeing protection to the use of the French language. In any 
case, it is obvious that the problem we have here is not one of 
races or of the number of people who happen to belong to one ethnic 
group or another. What we have is a moral problem concerning 
whether or not Invlishespeaking Canada means to keep its word. 

In my opinion this use of the French language along with the 
Intlish language is such a basie principle of Confederation that 
agreement on it will make it possible for us to draw up a Cane 
adian constitwhion and decide &pon a method of amending that 


constitution, 





I would strongly recommend that the federal Parliament take the 


ie seers TEE OMP STOTT E I anne eee eee ee 
: lead i r comizing, through its legisiation, that Englishe- 
‘speaking Canada and French-speaking Ganada are both of coast=to= 


Yo \\ ease -eatentt iae can be dome without any changes in the present 
Mf a eee 


all 


BeleAe Act, but will require a bit of courage on the part of our 
lesislators. 

Some examples of where this policy can apyly are as follows: 

1. The feceral civil service. 

2. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 

3. The armed forces, 

4. The railways, airlines and the Trans-Canada Highway. 

S. The na tional parks, 

6. The Historic Sites and Monuwents Board, 

In applying this »volicy it will not be necessary to insist that 
all Canadians become bilingual. It will be necessary to ensure 
that enough personnel in key positions become bilingual ¢¢ that 
a French-speaking Cahadian may feel at home in all parts of 
Canada. For example, the attendant who is in constant contact 
with the general public at the entrance to Banff National Park 


should be able to answer questions and rive advice in French. 
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Guides at such institutions as the federal Parliament, in daily 
contact people at the very heart of our nation, ought to be able 
to understand and sneak both English and French, 

At this writing it is vary difficult to assess the cost of 
these proposals. I am sure that the government of the province 
of Quebec must be in a position to offer advice on this point. 
Questions will arise here and there as to whether it is more 
practical te train bilingual guides, for example, or to have two 
sets of suides available for service as the need arises. But these 
are questions that can be answered when information is made 
available. Thea guiding principle must be that a Canadian of 
either language must be made to feel at home wherever he is 
dealing with agencies under federal control. The same must apply 
eventually with agencies under provincial control, but we must 
start somewhere. 

A number of Language groups were in Canada before the British 
and French cama, and a number have arrived since then, the over« 
whelming majority since Confederation. Many of these groups have 
nearly lost their identity, and are proud of thea fact. Some are 
strugsling hard to preserve theirs. In my opinion generosity ~~ 
should be the predominant trait of Canadians in listening to the 
requests of these people. A knowledge of Ukrainian, for example, 
keeps open a window upon a great European culture, and the more 
windows we have open in this twentieth century the better we will 
be able to understand the problems of our human race, 

From personal contact with the Dirrainian ann people of Alberta z 
feel most strongly that some effort should be made to collect 
the history of the ‘Ukrainian pemmuni ties in Ganada. If this has 
already been done in Ukrainien-and it may have been= no effort 
should be spared to have it made aveilabio in English ans French 
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that every effor ade te record and preserve what can be 


is 
preserved of the Cree culture, a a true of Cree 


legends, many of which are tribal history, and Gree knowledge 


of our gepgraphy. Our maps are studded with Cree names for fe0= 


graphical features. Many other Cree names for such features are 
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known only locally and are in danger of being forgotten through 
never being written down. How best to record and preserve is open 
to question, but I think we could start with a Museum of the Cree 
People at some convenient eentre such as Prince Albert, Saskate 
chewan. I am not unmindful of the centribution of other Indian 
tribes, but I think that mich has already been done for the 
Blackfoot culture bg the Glenbow Foundation in Calgary, and the 
Museum of the Plains Indian at Browning, Montana, Work of this 
kind which has been done by Canada's National Musewn needs to 
be brought nearer to the Crees and put on display for them, as 
much of their present @ifficulty stems from lack of morale. 

I have deliberately left the following recommendation to the 
last, as I think it presents in concise form my view of what 
Canada really is or ought to bee I xe recommend the establishment 
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of a federal district around OUNEEAs ontario and Hull, PeQe 





‘This federal district ought to be under the “Jurisdiction of the 


. federal Parliament. Every effort ought to be made te honor the 


prbnciple of the equality of the English and Prench languages 


in all the institutions ofthe federal government located there. 
I realize thet this recommendation calls for the cooperation of 
the provincial povernments of Quebec and Ontarle to a very great 
degree, as the area would have to be detached from the jurise 
diction of those provinces, There is, however, every reason to 
believe that such cooperation would be fortheoming from those 
two provinces, I think the federal Parliament is the proper 
agency to make the request, for the Canadian people, that the 
required areas of Ontariec and Quebec be ceded to the federal 
government for the purpose of creating a federal capital district. 
I firmly believe that such a federal district would provide, over 
the years to come, a moheneeded boost to our Canadian nation's 
morale. 

I hope I will not be out of order in pointing out that I have 
developed the ideas given in thhe brief at greater length in my 
book WE ARE ONE NATION, Green wich Book Publishers, New York, 1959 


« Allen Ronaghan 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: ane author expresses the following opinions:;-~ 


l. - "Canada id’ > of” one Tnetoaaye See my opinion the definition closest 
in spirit to thé”reasoning which has made Canada possible is Sere 
Augustine's". On the other hand, the author admits that Canada 

} is not one nation according to definitions based on ee 
race or religion; neither can Canada be two nations according 
to these same definitions. 


2. - "misguided nationalism has resulted in narrow interpretat sions 
of sections 133 and 93 ee the BNA Act. This in turn has caused 
the present controversy.' 


She [ cenada 5-Gr coe Canadians must admit that French-speaking 
Canada is 6f céast to-eoast extent." 


hem "French-speaking Canadians must admit the need for federal 
participation in education." 


>. - "All Canadians must realize that the use of the French language 
is a principle on which confederation go Cees he ee ae 


6. - "Canadians “should. be generous in listening to, and eranuine the 
requests of other language groups 
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ATT.: RESEARCH 


- St-Augustine's Definition of "NATION" 
an "association of reasonable beings united in a peaceful 














sharing of the things they cherish" = = =-==-=-2-++-+-+-+ p, 2 
~- Confederation Debates, March 10, 1864 and the words of 
J.-A. MacDonald = © = = © © = © w= eee eee ee we eee p. 3h 
- "We are one nation" by Allen Ronaghan, Author of this 
brief, Greenwhich Book Publishers, New York, 1959 = == p. 6 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
BACKGROUND PAPERS 
Brief #: 780-814 


A. Ronaghan (Chauvin) 


KDMONTON 


A. INFORMATION ON INDIVIDUAL 
Mr. Ronaghan is the author of the book "We are 
one nation", Greenwich Book Publishers, New York, 


1959. 


B. QUESTIONING OF WITNESS (ES) 
PROGRAMME AND LIAISON SECTION 


Daa Recognition that French Canada is of coast-to- 
recommendation 1 coast extent. 


Q. 1 Precisely what legislation do you feel is 
necessary for the federal Parliament to 
take the lead in recognizing that French- 

if speaking and English-speaking Canada are 
both of coast-to-coast. extent. 


Deo Q. 2 What agency should collect the history of 
recommendation 2 the Ukrainian communities and what agency 
should be responsible for its translation 
into English and French. De you also 
feel that histories of the other main ethnic 
groups should be written and translated 
inte the two official languages where this 
has not been done already? 


Die Q. 3 You make certain ebservatiens and recom- 

recommendation 3 mendations abewu the Cree people. Weuld you 
care to tell us on what these ebservations 
are based? 


Deo Federal District 
recommendation 4 
Q. & How do you recommend that a federal dis- 
trict be administered and what geographic 
area should the federal district encompass? 
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THE BILINGUAL AND BICULTURAL COMMISSION 
BOX 1508 OTTAWA CANADA 


SUBMITTED BY: PERCY E ROLAND 
3437 AYLMER STREET MONTREAL P.Q. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1965 


SECTION ONE 
FACING THE FACTS 


Any language is like a tree, it is born, grows old and 
after some years it dies. as a language grows old it becomes 
useless as a vehicle for the transmission of a culture. It is 
a simple fact that all the languages of Western Europe are 
getting old. And so, language is not something an intelligent 
person can be loyal to. The thing the individual mst be loyal 
to is the unity he finds with his fellow countrymen through # 
commnion with a common soil. The artistic creativity of any 

people is always greatest at the first flush of awareness 

that they are a people and that their language gives them power. 
Quebec is in fact in this most beneficent state now, as England 
was during the time of Elizabeth the first. It is wise to 
honour people who are at their beginnings. 


It is a fact that when a language has done all it can do it 
must be droped. This involves a loyalty to a higher ideal- 
Western Civilization, and the leaving of the language alone 
to establish a new harmony with the new environment. 


When M. Laporte of the Quebec Cabinet said: 'the French of 
Quebec is sick', he was destroying creativity. If Shakespeare 
had cared about spelling or grammar we would not have had a 
Shakespeare. The discipline of mouth necessary for good speach 
is caused by pride of self and awarenesa of being a people. 
Also, if some advanced system, Roman or American, had inflicted 
its judgement and dominance upon the art of Elizabethan England, 
or any rising culture, that society would never have produced 
anything. Laporte destroys his own people, as a German Prince 
praising Italian msic in the time of Bach. Because of this 
Attitude the Germans remained slaves for two hundred years. The 
Quebec government destroys her own by inflicting maturity upon 
beginnings. 


To prove the aforegoing as facts one only need take a 
cursory look at the last 3000 years of’ history and have the 
most fleeting concern to leave the world in running order 
for any people who happen to live on the planet 3000 years in 
the future. 


SECTION TWO_ 


EDUCATION IN QUEBEC AND CANADA: 


In order for Quebec and Canada to remain unified the 
using of departments of education as instruments of power, except 
in so far as truth is power, must stop. It is fact that 
protestant schools have for two generations designed their French 
teaching specifically to get bad results. Being bilingual is only 
a mark of an educated person and making a political issue of the 
matter causes tension that makes learning difficult for a lot of 
people. 
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PAGE " 2 "" 
THE BILINGUAL AND BICULTURAL COMMISSION 


SECTION TWO con't 
EDUCATION IN QUEBEC ANI) CANADA 


There is absolutely no purpose in preventing French 
Catholics from teaching in Protestant achools. A gradual 
breaking of this custom should follow the abrogation of 
all legal barriers. 


Quebec has the ability to destroy status seeking in 
the universities. As soon as science is organized into 
books it becomes technique and should be moved immediately 
into technical schools. Otherwise status seeking destroys 
scholarship. Every technique and all knowledge can easily 
be made availab3e to all Canadians in both languages. 
University education mst be reserved for not over ten per- 
cent of the high school graduates. Under present conditions 
the university becomes a shan. 


SECTION THREE 
ECUMENISM AND BILINGUALISM 


The purpose of this ecumenical age is the same as was 
the purpose of the age of the reformations to destroy 
idolatry and regenerate the West. French Canadians as a 
people at their beginnings have a vital role to play in 
world ecumenism. Babel is the state of a nation where 
all people speak the same language but lose comminication 
through self/seeking, each group going its own way without 
a unifying factor. Babel and Babylon are the same word in 
Hebrew. Quebec in a united Canada stands against the breakdown 
of communication in the U.S.A. 


Quebec also stands as solution to civilizations other 
majpr problem: that of the depressing effect that advanced 
societies have on the less advanced ( properly called the 
Nebuchadnezzar effect) when they are thrust together. England 
and Englishmen have destroyed two generations of English Canadian 
creativity until today they hardly dare to judge their own craft. 
French Canadians have not allowed this Neb. effect to work on 
them, as France has not had this destructive influence because 
contacts were limited until recently. By honouring Quebecs 
Exuberance English speaking Canada will contract a new flush 
of creativity. This can not be done by telling people to accept 
Quebecs special status in confederation; but by teaching 
of responsibility for history, by challenging all Canadians to 
be responsible for their balance of payments with other nations, 
and by giving them the means to respond. The teaching of 
respect without teaching the reason for respect causes hate and 
disunity. Too many Protestants think of Roman Catholicism as 
a monolithic structure. The fact is Roman Catholicism encourages 
regional differences. ‘uebecs religion is much different than that 
of Portugal, in fact Quebecs Christianity is the purest of any 
in the world today. 
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THE BILINGUAL AND BICULTURAL COMMISS ION 


SECTION FOUR 
THE POWER OF CLEAVAGE - THE POWER OF QUEBEC 


American conventions held in Quebec in 196); serve to illustrate 
the power of cleavage and the power of a people who are at beginnings. 
One example: An American speaker at a Social Science Convention in 
Montreal had laid the facts bare about the teaching from text books 
the premise of which are half/truths, at the moment of climax 
each professor in the packed hall turned to his neighbour spontaneously 
and said, ‘we're all insame’. The point is that this could not 
have happened without the inspiration of biculturalism. It could 
not have happened in the U.S.A. It was caused entirely by differences 
and beginnings clashing constructively with uniformity and maturity. 
Quebec played a powerful role in preventing the ‘slide to the right! 
witnessed at the 196); Republican convention, from becoming a 
national slide. Quebec can get the cooperation of the entire 
non-English speaking world in anything she wishes to do. This 
could be a Canadian assest if our leaders had wisdon. 


SECTION FIVE 
CONCLUSION 


This brief is presented with no interest or objective except 
the truth. Elizabeth Taylor in the film 'The Sandpiper' made the 
most important statement of the decade: "When you wish to find 
the truth you don't call a conference", The value of dialoque 
is onefold: to prevent revolution or war until leadership 
shows up. It should be emphasized that the public are the first 
to realize that the truth is embodied only in the individual 
gneius. The talk of the university professors is babel. 


The Russian dictator spoke for Canada and the world when he 
said/ the objective is to rise above naturalism. We are in a 
natural decline, just as the decline of Rome was natural, WE as, 
Western Civilization mist spiritualize as the Romans didn't. The 
sophists and Pharisee in todays church and todays universitys must 
be put out of commission. It is terrible that a communist should 
have to make the central statement of Christian response. If the 
Prime Ministers of the English speaking nations have not analysed 
the problem a dictator of Russia would face if he chose to join the 
main stream of Western Civilization they are traitors to the very 
thing they are a product of. Canada mst move. lethargy at Ottawa 
in the name of, nice guy to vested interests in England and the U.S.A. 
is the sole and entire cause of Quebec separatism. All action in 
federal fields by Quebec has been movement into vacuum. If French 
Canada cannot express herself through Ottawa, she must separate. 
The world demands this. The world supports Quebec in her task 
of returning civilization to beginnings. It can be Canada's task. 


The threat to Canadian unity is directly proportional to 
Ottawa's arrogance in preventing the flush of Quebec culture 
from doing good in the world. Of course the Federal Cabinet cannot 
be an ‘emanation to any Canadian if they are so removed from the 
soil of the nation that, do not know what GOOD is. The nation 
must be the emanation for the indivicual talent. 
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LE GENOCIDE RATE 


Mon nom est Paul Rochon. 

Je suis domicilié au 4525 boulevard Gouin, est, 
a Montréal-Nord, dans la province de Québec. 

Je suis journaliste, a l'emploi du quotidien 
"Montréal-Matin", mais le mémoire que je vous soumets 
n'expose nullement les opinions de ce journal. 

Aucune association ou institution reconnue ne m'a 
chargé de rédiger ce mémoire, et officiellement, je 
ne représente personne. 

Toutefois, méme si ce mémoire semble n'avoir 
aucun cachet officiel, il n'en exprime pas moins 
l'opinion de milliers de Québécois qui constatent, 
aujourd'hui, que nos ancétres ont contracté un mariage 
forcé avec les Anglais, en 1759, sur les Plaines 
d'Abraham, et qu'il est grand temps que ce mariage 
soit déclaré nul et non avenu. 

Puisse votre royale Commission d'enquéte sur le 
bilinguisme et le biculturalisme s'en rendre compte 


et recommander le divorce le plus rapidement possible. 
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Tout _d'abord, un résumé "bilingue! 


— 
Been? eur beste 
(1) I am un séparatiste. Je suis also bilingual, 


because of notre pays biculturel. Nice salad, le bicultu- 
ralisme. 
(2) I propose un Québec libre, ot on devra speak 


french. Le reste du pays will speak english. No more 


WI OUGs 
ep Je chante "O Canada". You sing "God save the 
Queen". Mon drapeau est le "Fleurdelisé". Your flag is 


the "Union Jack". Is this wunité nationale? 

(4) Le gouvernement du Québec bilingual is not 
séparatiste. Le gouvernement de Mr Jean Lesage is liberal. 
Mr Lesage is very good pour les Anglais, mais moins good 
pour les French Canadians. Mr Lesage is un "roi négre". 
Next elections, bonjour M. Lesage: Next premier ministre 
will be more séparatiste. 

(5) Premier ministre séparatiste, one day, will 
make deputies voter l'indépendance du Québec. Premier 
ministre will send letter to Reine Elizabeth d'Angleterre, 
a tous les prime ministers des autres provinces et au 
prime minister du Canada. la lettre will say: Québec 
libre! Wo more taxes 4 Ottawa, no more bombes atomiques, 
no more armée, langue francaise official in Québec. 

(6) Queen Elizabeth, bien embarrassée, will say yes. 
United Nations, 4A 400 milles du Québec libre, will say yes. 
Gr Si other canadian provinces respectent le 
pritish fair play, they will vote pour 1'indépendance du 
Québec. Si other canadian provinces ne respectent pas le 
british fair play, nous nous séparons just the same, 
because les Nations Unies et Queen Elizabeth say yes. 

(8) We divide the CNR; un morceau & Québec, one 
piece to Canada. We divide Air Canada; un morceau a 
Québec, one piece to Canada. We divide Radio-Canada; un 
morceau pour Radio-—Québec, one piece to Canada. We divide 


la Banque du Canada: un morceau pour la Banque du Québec, 
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2. 
one piece to Canada. All the industries de l'entreprise 
privée continuent leur business as usual avec plaisir, 
because no more taxes a Ottawa. But, business en francais, 
if you please. 

(9) Voila! That is all pour le résumé bilingual et 
biculturel. 
(10) No more english! Expliquons-nous avec clarté et 
en francais. 


Et_maintenant, parlons sérieusement 


Gia) Il y a au Canada, 5,123,151 Canadiens dont la 
langue maternelle est le frangais. 

he) Il y a également, au Canada, 10,660,534 Canadiens 
dont la langue maternelle est l'anglais. 

(13) Ii y a enfin, toujours au Canada, 2,454,562 
Canadiens dont la langue maternelle n'est ni le frangais 

ni l'anglais. 

(14) Ces chiffres ne sont pas de moi. Ils sont tirés 
du recensement du Canada pour l'année 1961. 

G25) Or, quand on est cing millions contre dix mil- 
lions, on ne se trouve pas du tout en état d'égalité. Bien 
au contraire, on se trouve nettement et indéniablement en 
état d'inégalité. Plus correctement encore, on se trouve 
en état d'infériorité, A un contre deux. 

G86) Cette Constatation n'est pas de moi. Elle est 

a la portée de tout Canadien - anglais comme frangais - 

qui a fréquenté 1'école assez longtemps pour apprendre a 
compter jusqu'a dix. 

C77) Malgré cette disproportion évidente et cette 
inégalité indiscutable, nos sages gouvernants ont créée une 
commission -- la vétre, Messieurs -- afin d'enquéter sur 
"i'égalité entre les deux peuples" qui ont fondé la Confé- 
dération. Et Son Excellence le Gouverneur Général du Cana- 
da, qui incarne chez nous la trés grande sagesse de la 
Couronne britannique, a approuvé la création de pareille 
commission...Royale. 


(18) Ge ntest pas mod qui l'affirme. 1-C'est écrit en 
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toutes lettres, dans l'arrété-en~-conseil 1963--1106, approu- 
vé par Son Excellence le Gouverneur général, le 19 juillet 
1963. 
Clg) Tl 6st trop tard, toutefois, pour déplorer une 
sottise, une fois qu'elle a été commise. La Commission 
Royale d'enquéte sur le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme 
ayant été créée, il faut bien reconnaitre qu'elle existe. 
Et, sans trop d'espoir, il faut chercher, une fois de plus, 
a faire comprendre a Messieurs les Anglais que tout ce que 
nous recherchons, c'est le gouvernement des Canadiens 
francais par les Canadiens francais et pour les Canadiens 
francais. 
(20) Ce n'est pas 1&4 une thése nouvelle que je sou- 
tiens. C'est tout simplement l'application de ce droit 
naturel qu'ont les peuples de disposer d'eux-mémes. C'est 
méme l'un des buts de 1'Organisation des Nations Unies, 
inscrit dans sa charte, au paragraphe deux de l'article un. 
(Gang) Nous, Canadiens francais, nous formons bel et 
bien une nation distincte sur cette terre d'Amérique. 
or 
(22) Ge n'est pas moi qui le dis. Beaucoup d'autres 
1'ont dit avant moi, mais je laisse le soin de vous le 
répéter a un Anglais, on ne peut plus authentique, lord 


Durham, qui a écrit, au cours de son séjour au Canada, en 


1839: 
(23) "Je croyais trouver un peuple en révolte contre 
son gouvernement; j'ai trouvé deux nations en guerre l'une 


contre l'autre, au sein d'un méme Etat." 

(24) Et pour ne pas étre accusé d'avoir déformé la 
pensée de lord Durham, voici, textuellement, ce Guy te ee 
écrit en anglais: "I expected to find a contest between a 
government and a people: I found two nations warring in 
the bosom of a single state." 

23) Ce qui réfute, du méme coup, la théorie linguis- 
tique néo-fédéraliste qui veut que le mot nation n'ait pas 
le méme sens en frangais qu'en anglais. 


Veo) Laissons & un autre personnage de langue anglai- 
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4, 
se le soin d'exposer cette théorie récente. Cédons la parole 4 
M.J.W. Pickersgill, ministre des transports, qui soutient que 
certains mots cruciaux signifient une chose en frangais et autre 
chose en anglais. 
(27) Dans un discours prononcé & Québec, le 8 avril 
1964, M. Pickersgill a expliqué (en anglais) a son auditoire 
que, pour les Canadiens francais, le Canada est formé de deux 
nations. Mais, a-t-il ajouté, dans la langue anglaise, le mot 
nation signifie pays. 
(28) Mextuellemenit, il a dit: "In English, & nation 
means one country." 
(29) Que lord Durham apprenne, du fond de sa tombe, 
qu'il ne savait pas son anglais! 
(40) Méme M. Jean Lesage, premier ministre de la pro- 
vince de Québec, qui a pourtant déja été ministre dans le cabi- 
net fédéral, n'est pas compris quand il parle anglais 4 Ottawa. 


Ainsi, quand il a demandé 4 M. Pearson une plus grosse part du 


produit des taxes péercues' dans ‘le Québec il adits "Ll demand". 
Leading lara Js’ one fepriis's a. leur i tradi dite, paraitaid 2 or 
ask". 

Gary Quand M. Lesage dit, textuellement: "For us, 


these demands represent a strict minimum", c'est comme s'il 
faisait sa demande en brandissant un revolver. Les Anglais lui 
ont expliqué qu'il aurait di employer le mot "request" au lieu 
du mot "demand". 

(32) Je n'invente rien. Tout cela a été rapporté 
dans le quotidien "La Presse", édition du 28 novembre 1963. 
(43) En somme, méme quand nous faisons l'effort de 
parler la méme langue, nous ne nous comprenons vraiment pas du 
tout, entre Canadiens frangais et Canadiens anglais. 

(44) Geli niestipas moi qui 1'’ai constaté le premier. 
Célaia 6té 6crith-aliy aiplussdetieSeens par nul.autre que; Lord 
Durham. Je me permets de rapporter en frangais ce qu'il a écrit 
en anglais: 

(35) "Tl est a peine possible de s'imaginer, écrit-il 


descendants de grandes nations européennes qui soient aussi 
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De 
différents par le caractére et le tempérament, aussi totalement 
isolés les uns des autres par la langue, les lois et la fagon 
de vivre, ou soumis 3 des circonstances plus propices 4 engen- 
drer la mésentente, la jalousie et la haine réciproques." 

(46) Tout cela c'est de l'histoire ancienne, est-on 
tenté de répondre. De nos jours, aprés plus de 200 ans de 
cohabitation, les Canadiens francais et les Canadiens anglais 
ont appris 4 se connaftre et & stestimer mutuellement. C'est 
du moins ce que nous chantent en choeur les fils des Péres de 
la Confédération. 

(37) Si cela est vrai, les Canadiens anglais n'esti- 
ment pas tellement les Canadiens francais. 11 suifit, pour 
s'en rendre compte, de jeter un coup d’oeil du cété des Chemins 
de Fer Nationaux, histoire de voir quel sort y est réservé aux 
Canadiens frangais. 

(38) La Société des Chemins de Fer Nationaux, comme 
tout le monde le sait, constitue une société de la Couronne et, 
& ce titre, elle reléve de la nation canadienne, cette belle 
nation concue par les Péres de la Confédération et qui devait 
créer "l'égalité entre les deux peuples" qui L'ont fondée. 

(39) Or, en 1962, soit 95 ans aprés 1'éetablissement 
de la Confédération, le président des Chemins de Fer Nationaux, 
ses 12 vice-présidents et les quatre adjoints aux vice-prési- 
dents, étaient tous des Canadiens de langue anglaise. Ajoutons 
pour la bonne mesure, que le président, M. Donald Gordon, 
n'était méme pas né au Canada, mais plutdt a Oldmeldrum, en 
Ecosse. 

(40) La encore, ce n'est pas moi qui invente de 
semblables précisions. La liste de tous ces noms anglais 
apparaissait, sans la moindre timidité, dans les pages de 
L'annuaire Lovell de 1962. 

(41) Depuis que les étudiants ont manifesté bruyamment 
devant l'hétel Reine Elizabeth et y ont pbrailé M. Donald Gordon 
en effigie, ce dernier a été touché par la grace. I1 a finale- 
ment nommé deux vice-présidents qu'on peut cataloguer comme 


étant d'expression frangaise. lL'un d'eux a un nom bilingue 
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on 
(on dit Mr Archeure ou M. Arché, au choix) mais je sais, pour 
l'avoir rencontré, qu'il parle mieux l'anglais que le frangais 
et que son frangais est méme entaché d'un léger accent anglais. 
Quant au second, je n'ai pas eu le plaisir de le rencontrer, et 
je reconnais qu'il porte un nom bien francais. (11 se nomme 
M. Delagrave). 
(42) Mais, si aprés 97 ans de Confédération, nous 
n'avons réussi a obtenir que deux postes d'importance sur 1’, 
au Canadien National, un simple calcul nous permet de CroLre 
qu'il faudra attendre encore 200 ans pour décrocher les quatre 
autres vice-présidences auxquelles le chiffre de notre popula- 
tion nous donnerait droit. 
(43) Comme a dit, si je ne m'abuse, quelqu'un qui 
siége présentement & la direction de votre Commission: "C'est 
trop peu, et trop tard!" 
(44) Mais ce n'est 14 qu'un exemple entre mille du 
sort réservé aux Canadiens frangais au sein de la Conf édération 
canadienne. 
(45) A Ottawa, cette ville qui est la capitale du 
Canada et qui devrait bien étre 1'exemple vivant du bilinguisme 
et du biculturalisme, le frangais est une langue aussi étrangére 
que l'arabe ou 1'esquimau. 
(46) Des autorités municipales d'Ottawa vous dLrony 
que les signaux de circulation bilingues (en francais et en 
anglais) sont illégaux et qu'un automobiliste peut tout proba- 
blement les ignorer sans s'exposer aux foudres de la loi. tLe 
commissaire Donald Hambling a méme soutenu que les mots frangais 
sur les signaux de circulation devraient 6tre oblitérés. 
(47) Ce n'est pas moi qui invente semblables propos. 
Allez fouiller dans les archives du conseil municipal de la 
ville d'Ottawa et vous y trouverez le rapport, dfiment classé, 
de M. Donald Hambling. 
(48) Or, pendant que le dernier des citoyens de langue 
anglaise n'est méme pas tenu d'observer les réglements de cir- 
culation, s'ils sont rédigés en frangais, les Canadiens francais, 


eux, peuvent 6tre forcés d'utiliser la langue anglaise, méme 
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pour transiger des affaires entre Canadiens frangais, exclusive- 
ment. 

(49) Tout récemment, la ville de Rimouski (qui est 
évidemment dans la province de Québec) adoptait un réglement 
a'emprunt pour une somme de $425,000. Comme il se doit, ce 
réglement d'emprunt fut soumis au ministére des Affaires munici- 
pales de la province de Québec, pour ratification. Et la 
Commission des Affaires municipales refusa de ratifier le 
réglement...parce qu'il n'avait pas été imprimé en anglais et 

en francais, comme le stipule la Loi des Cités et Villes de la 
province de Québec. 

(50) Ce n'est pas moi qui ai révé cet incident. Allez 
vous informer au ministére des Affaires municipales de la pro- 
vince de Québec et on vous confirmera la chose. 

(51) Un dernier "bon mot", avant de terminer cette 
trop courte liste des manifestations du bilinguisme canadien. 

Ce dernier mot, laissons-le galamment a Mlle Charlotte Whitton, 
maire d'Ottawa, capitale fédérale de ce pays dit bilingue et 
biculturel qu'est le Canada. 

(52) "Clest en anglais, uniquement, que la ville 
d'Ottawa transigera ses affaires, a-t-elle déclaré. Et cela, 
tant que la province d'Ontario n'aura pas été déclarée province 
bilinguei" 

(53) Comme aprés 97 ans d'un régime confédératif 

fondé sur "l'égalité des deux races", la province d'Ontario est 
officiellement et exclusivement anglaise, la capitale du pays 
est, elle aussi, officiellement et exclusivement anglaise. 

(54) Ne cherchons pas midi A quatorze heures. L'erreur 
fondamentale de la Confédération, comme de tous les régimes qui 
l'ont précédée, c'est précisément "le bilinguisme et le bicul- 
turalisme". 

(55) "Essayer d'amalgamer ensemble deux peuples, de 
langue, de lois et de moeurs différentes, c'est de la derniére 
absurdité. Que l'on fonde la constitution sur la nature des 
hommes si l'on veut que le gouvernement soit stable!" 


(E56 ) Ge n'est pas moi qui dis cela. Cette phrase a 
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été prononcée au Parlement de Londres, en 1791, par un éminent 
orateur anglais, Edmund Burke, alors qu'il appuyait le projet 
de loi visant a diviser la province de Québec d'alors en deux 
provinces distinctes, sous les noms de Haut-Canada et Bas- 
Canada. 

ay) Il suffit d'étudier un peu 1'Histoire, de 1759 a 
nos jours, pour se rendre compte que la source de tous nos maux 
réside dans cette volonté maladive qu'ont toujours eue nos 
gouvernements de vouloir fondre dans un méme moule Canadiens 
francais et Canadiens anglais. 

(58) La solution & tous nos maux avait été trouvée 
dés 1791, quand 1'Acte constitutionnel divisa le pays entre 
Canadiens francais et Canadiens anglais, donnant & chacune des 
deux nations sa propre patrie. Mais, 4 1'époque, on eut recours 
a la formule séparatiste uniquement afin d'assurer l'avenir de 
la nation canadienne anglaise. 

(59) En 1791, la population du Canada, de descendance 
européenne, pouvait varier entre 150,000 et 160,000 ames. De 
ce nombre, 10,000 environ étaient installés dans le Haut-Canada, 
et pour la plupart, étaient descendants de loyalistes de 1'En- 
pire unl. 

(60) Ce: niost pas moi qui ai étebia ces chiffires. Je 
les ai relevés dans un livre publié par la maison John Lovell 

& Son, de Montréal, en 1893. 

(61) Le Bas-Canada de 1791 aurait sfirement duré si on 
avait donné aux Canadiens francais un véritable gouvernement 
représentatif, au lieu de chercher 4 les berner avec une carica- 
ture de la démocratie. 

(62) Les Canadiens francais ne pouvaient obtenir la 
majorité qu'au sein de 1'Assemblée représentative du Bas- 
Canada, qui se composait, en 1792, de 35 Canadiens frangais et 
de 15 Canadiens anglais. Et cette assemblée n'avait pratique- 
ment aucun pouvoir. 

(63) Les lois pouvaient étre rédigées, indifféremment 
par 1'Assemblée représentative, le Conseil législatif, et méme 


par le roi ou son représentant. Mais le Conseil législatif, 
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9. 


qui comptait 15 membres, était choisi par la Couronne anglaise. 
Et, pour couronner le tout, le roi, ou son représentant, avait 
droit de véto sur les lois des deux chambres. 

(64) Enfin, tous les fonctionnaires publics, A commen- 
cer par le gouverneur, étaient nommés par la Couronne anglaise 
++-et pouvaient également étre destitués par la Couronne an- 
glaise. 

(65) Pendant que les Canadiens anglais vivent sans 
histoire, dans le Haut~Canada, Canadiens francais et Canadiens 
anglais s'entre-déchirent dans le Bas-Canada. 

(66) Ce n'est pas moi qui le dis, mais plutdt les 
journaux de 1806. 

(67) Le journal "Le Canadien", le premier journal de 
langue frangaise publié 4 Québec qualifie les Anglais "dé jran- 
gers et d'usurpateurs", 

(68) Le journal anglais "Quebec Mercury” Ceri ay spouse 
sa part: "Cette province est beaucoup trop francaise pour une 
colonie britannique. TI1 est absolument indispensable que nous 
déployions tous nos eiforts, par tous les moyens & notre dispo- 
sition, pour mettre un frein a l'accroissement des Francais et 
de leur influence. <Aprés 47 ans de possession, il est mainte- 
nant juste et raisonnable que la province devienne vraiment 
britannique", 

(69) Sommes—nous vraiment, nous, Canadiens francais, 
Si détestables que nous ne pouvons nous entendre avec qui que 
ce soit? Non! Ce serait vraiment nous faire trop d'honneur 
que de nous croire si fiers et si orgueilleumz. La vérité toute 
simple, c'est que nous formons une nation et que, comme toutes 
les nations du monde, nous sommes charroyés par les grands 
courants qui remuent 1'humanité entiére, A certaines époques 
déterminées, Comme toutes les nations du monde, nous avons été 
emportés par la vague nationaliste qui a déferlé sur 1'humanité 
vers la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle. 

(70) Les Américains ont pris les armes en 1775 pour se 
libérer du joug de l'Angleterre. Les Francais ont décapité leur 


roi em 1/944 tom’ de 1a liberté, de l'égalité et de la 
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10. 
fraternité. C'étaient 18 les premiers effets de la vague 
nationaliste qui allait balayer le monde entier. 

C213 Ce n'est pas moi qui le dis: c'est 1'Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica: 

(fe) "Le nationalisme est une manifestation moderne, 
lit-on en effet dans 1'Encyclopaedia Britannica. Le nationa- 
lisme a commencé a s'imposer comme une force dominante au dix- 
huitiéme siécle, en Europe occidentale et en Amérique du Nord; 
et les révolutions francaise et américaine peuvent &tre considé- 
rées comme ses premiéres manifestations d'importance. 

Grd) "Du monde occidental, la vague nationaliste a 
commencé a déferler sur l'Europe centrale, au début du dix- 
neuviéme siécle, puis, vers le milieu du siécle, elle a gagné 
l'est et le sud-est de l'Europe. Si bien qu'au début du vingt- 
iéme siécle elle atteignait les terres anciennes de 1'Asie et 
de l'Afrique, aprés avoir balayé les pays neufs de 1'Amérique 
latine. 

(74) "Leanationalisme est devenu, aujourd'hui, une 
force dominante sur toute la surface du globe, si bien que le 
dix-neuviéme siécle a été qualifié de "siécle du nationalisme" 
en Europe, tandis que le vingtiéme siécle a été témoin de la 
poussée de mouvements nationalistes 4 travers l'Asie. 

(77) "Le nationalisme identifie le peuple avec 1'état 
ou la nation, ou tout au moins, il préconise que les frontiéres 
de L'état soient délimitées en se basant sur l'ethnographie. 
Crest a 1'Age du nationalisme, et uniquement 4 1'age du nationa- 
lisme, qu'on a reconnu comme principe que chaque nation devrait 
avoir un état, son propre état, et que cet état devrait grouper 
la totalité de la nation. Auparavant les états ou les territoi- 
res soumis a une méme administration, n'étaient pas délimités 
par la nationalité de ses occupants. Les hommes ne prétaient 
pas allégeance a la nation-état, mais a toutes sortes de forma- 
tions politiques, comme la cité, le domaine féodal et son 
seigneur, la dynastie, les sectes religieuses. Au cours des 
quinze premiers siécles du christianisme, 1'idéal consistait en 


un état universel qui englobait le monde entier, et l'idéal de 
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Lis 


la nation-état n'existait méme pas. 

(76) "La premiére manifestation du nationalisme moder- 
ne s'est produite, A vrai dire, lors de la révolution puritaine 
dans l'Angleterre du 17e siécle. Ce siécle placait 1'Angleter- 
re au premier rang du monde & cause de son esprit scientifique, 
son commerce et sa pensée politique. Pleins de confiance dans 
1'Age nouveau et conscients des immenses possibilités qui stoie~ 
fraient a l'humanité, les Anglais, conscients d'tavoir un réle 4 
jouer dans 1'Histoire, se mirent A tracer le destin des hommes, 
3 l'un des points tournants de la civilisation, qui devait con~ 
duire les hommes vers une véritable réforme, vers une nouvelle 
Liberté. 

(77) "ha poussée du nationalisme anglais coincida 
avec l'irruption, dans le monde du commerce, de la classe 
moyenne anglaise, et elle trouva son expression dans la philo- 
sophie politique de Locke. C'est sous cette forme que le 
nationalisme anglais influenga les nationalismes américain et 
francais au cours du siécle suivant. 

(78) "Le nationalisme qui secoua, au 18e siécle, les 
colons de 1'Amérique du Nord britannique, prenait sa source 
dans les traditions anglaises de la révolution puritaine et 
deans la philosophie de Locke, ainsi que dans l'interprétation 
rationelle que les philosophes frangais de ce siécle ont donnée 
3 la liberté anglaise. Le nationalisme américain fut le pro- 
duit typique du 18e siécle: les colons américains formérent 
une nation en se groupant dans le combat qutiis livrérent pour 
la liberté et les droits de l'individu. c'était un nationalis- 
me libéral et humanitaire, qui considérait 1'Amérigue comme 
étant a l'avant-garde de l'humanité dans sa lutte pour la 
liberté, 1'égalité et le bonheur pour tous. 

(79) "Quant a la révolution frangaise, elle 1G D 
1'expression triomphale d'une foi raisonnée dans l'humanité et 
le progrés. Le fameux cri de "Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité". 
de méme que la Déclaration des Droits de 1'Homme ne furent pas 
considérés comme valides pour le peuple francais uniquement, 


mais pour tous les peuples. la liberté de l'individu, 1'égali~ 
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12. 
té des hommes et la fraternité de tous les peuples sont autant 
de principes 4 la base de tout nationalisme démocratique et 
libéral. C'est au nom de ces principes que la nation francaise 
se constitua, renversa la monarchie, et répandit bientdt le 
nouvel évangile a4 travers toute 1'Europe. 

(80) "he nationalisme de la révolution francaise 
insistait fortement sur le droit qu'ont les individus, par le 
libre exercice de leur volonté, de se grouper en nation. les 
nations ne pouvaient naitre que par un acte d'autodétermination 
de leurs sujets. Le plébiscite devint l'instrument par lequel 
la nation exprimait sa volonté. Si bien qu'en Amérique, tout 
comme dans la France révolutionnaire, on adhérait a une idée 
universelle et progressive. On délaissait un passé d'autorité 
arbitraire et d'inégalité pour se tourner vers un avenir de 
liberté et d'égalité." 

(81) Non, ce .mbest.pas imeisg ajecdie Pépete, Cquil ‘suils 
remonté aux sources du nationalisme; c'est le Dr Hans Kohn, 
professeur d'Histoire au Smith College de Northampton (Massa- 
chusetts), et vous pourrez trouver tout ce que j'en rapporte 
dans les pages de 1'Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

(22) La vague nationaliste a déferlé sur le monde 
entier et a finalement atteint le Canada au 19e siécle. Nous 
avons méme eu notre petite révolution a nous, Canadiens fran- 
cais, dans.les années 1837 et 1848, mais il y avait trop de 
Canadiens, francais comme anglais, qui vénéraient leurs chaines 
ici, pour qu'elles puissent 6tre brisées. Et nous sommes res- 
tés des coloniaux. 

(83) Et, comme de bons coloniaux, nous avons laissé a 
un autre peuple le droit de nous donner une constitution, si on 
peut appeler constitution le gouvernement que nous a donné la 
Grande-Bretagne, en 1867. 

(84) L'Acte de 1'Amérique du Nord Britannique de 1867, 
qui devait consacrer a tout jamais "1'égalité entre les deux 
peuples" a été voté par le parlement du Royaume-Uni, 4 Londres. 
Et comme les statuts du Royaume-Uni ne sont édictés qu'en ang- 


lais, il n'a été voté aucune version frangaise de ]1'Acte de 
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Le 
L'Amérique du Nord Britannique. 
(85) Et, tout en consacrant "i'éealité entre les deux 
peuples", on a doté la province francaise de Québec de deux 
Chambres; d'une assemblée législative élue par le peuple et 
d'un conseil législatif nommé par le lieutenant-gouverneur, eu 
nom de la Reine. Mais la province d'Ontario, elle, pouvait se 
gouverner & l'aide d'une seule Chambre: l'assemblée législative 
élue par le peuple. 
(86) Ce n'est pas moi qui le dis; vous trouverez 
cette petite nuance confédérative aux articles 69 et 71 de 
L'Acte de l'Amérique du Nord Britannique. 
é87) Toujours sens doute au nom de "1'éealité entre 
les deux peuples", l'assemblée législative de Québec ne peut 
modifier les délimitations des districts électoraux de Pontiac, 
Ottawa, Argenteuil, Huntingdon, Missisquoi, Brome, Shefford, 
Stanstead, Compton, Wolfe et Richmond, Mégantic, et de la ville 
de Sherbrooke, sans le concours de la majorité des députés 
représentants des districts électoraux. 
(88) Est-ce le hasard qui a voulu que ces districts 
électoraux aient été habités par des majorités anglaises, lors 
de l'adoption de la Confédération? 
(89) Ce n'est pas moi qui le dis; vous trouverez 
cette prudente réserve des législateurs anglais As iJarticie.SO 
de l'Acte de l'Amérique du Nord Britannique, et vous trouverez 
cette intéressante nomenclature 4 la deuxiéme annexe du méme 
acte. 
(90) Toujours, également, au nom de nptégalité entre 
les deux peuples", l'usage de l'anglais et du francais est 
obligatoire dans la rédaction des registres, procés-verbaux et 
journaux de la Législature du Québec, et les lois doivent étre 
imprimées et publiées dans les deux langues. Cependant, dans 
les neuf autres provinces, le frangais n'a aucun droit légal. 
L'anglais suffit. 
(91) Ce n'est pas moi qui le dis: vous trouverez 
cette belle manifestation de "i'égalite entre les deux peuples" 


3 Liarticle 133 de l'Acte de 1'Amérique du Nord Britannique. 
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14. 


(92) Mais pourquoi continuer cette litanie.... 
Aujourd'hui en 1964, aprés 97 ans de régime confédératif, nous 
constatons que ce régime n'a pas du tout favorisé "l1'égalité 
entre les deux peuples" et que, comme le disait si bien lord 
Durham, en 1839, "nous sommes deux nations en guerre, l'une 
contre l'autre, au sein d'un méme Etat". 

(93) Le probléme auquel vous cherchez une solution, 
aujourd'hui, est loin d'étre nouveau. Lord Durham avait méme 
proposé sa solution, dés 1839. Elle était fort simple. 

(94) "Tl semble, écrivai~-il textuellement, si l'on 
en juge par les premiers rapports entendus par la Commission 
dtenquéte sur 1'Education, qu*il y a dix fois plus d‘enfants 
francais qui apprennent l'anglais, dans Québec, qu'il n'y @ 
d'tenfants anglais qui apprennent le frangais. 

R955 "Tl faudra un temps considérable, ajoutait-il, 
pour que le changement de langue puisse se propager Setoun un 
peuple, et la justice ainsi que la sagesse politique exigent 
que le gouvernement s'abstienne d'imposer la langue anglaise a 
ce peuple. Mais, je le répéte, il faut immédiatement s'efior- 
cer de changer le caractére de la province. I1 faut agir avec 
fermeté, mais aussi avec prudence, et quelle que soit la fagon 
dont sera administré le Bas-Canada, 4 l'avenir, il faut que le 
but premier soit de faire de cette province une province anglai- 
sew" 

(96) Avec un cynisme que nous leur pardonnons, aujour- 
a'hui, les Anglais se sont tout simplement donné pour but 
premier de faire disparaitre les Canadiens du Canada. 

(97) De nos jours, cela porte un nom. Cela s'appelle 
"eénocide™! 

(98) Et de nos jours, le génocide est un crime, 
diiment condamné par les Nations Unies, en vertu d'une conven-— 
tion, au bas de laquelle on trouve la signature du Canada! 

(99) Mais 4 quoi bon insister? Le crime n'a pas 
réussi: nous sommes encore ici! 

(100) Oublions ce crime -- pour l'instant, du moins -- 


et négocions. Pour la derniére fois, discutons calmement afin 
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5. 
de mettre un terme a "l'inégalité entre les deux peuples". 
Hatons-nous de discuter avant que le bruit des explosions de 
dynamite ne couvre nos voix. 

(101s) Premiérement, sachez que nous ne demandons rien. 
Gio Nous ne demandons pas que tous les Canadiens 
anglais apprennent a parler le frangais. Nous ne le demandons 
méme pas 4 un seul d'entre eux. Qu'ils continuent a parler 
1Lonmelet. otn yc... ab. leur, GroLy. 


(104) Par contre, il faut reconnaitre que les Canadi 
ens francais n'ont pas 4 apprendre l'anglais. Ils parleront 
Lerineancadtn. Cle Gu wher Coit 4 

( 104.) Que les Anglais qui veulent apprendre le fran- 
cais L'apprennent et que les Frangais qui désirent apprendre 

1' anglais ltapprennent, c'est leur affaire. Mate rien, 11 
personne ne pourra tes y forcer. 

Peresy Voila une mesure qui ne cotite rien et dont 
LLapplicatlomaserait facile. Il n'est done pas nécessaire 
a'élaborer; d'autant plus que c'est un droit indéniable et 
vraiment indiscutable. 

(106) Evidemment, il y a des Canadiens frangais, dens 
les provinces anglaises et il y a des Canadiens anglais dans 
notre province francaise. Et de plus, le Canada étant un tout, 
les Canadiens peuvent voyager d'une province & l'autre, méme 
changer de province de fagon permanente. Voila un probléme. 
C107) Tl y a dix provinces, au Canada. Dans neuf 
d'entre elles, seule la langue anglaise est officielle. Dans 
la dixiéme province -- et c'est le Québec -- l'anglais et le 
francais sont tous deux officiels. Comme nous ne pouvons pas 
forcer les citoyens des neuf autres provinces a apprendre le 
francais -~- uniquement afin de comprendre les Canadiens fran- 
e¢ais.gui sdadressent A eux, officieusement ou officiellement ~- 


aque les neuf autres provinces restent an laises, CGtest leur 
q t 


GPO1 Ls 
(108) Toutefois, en vertu du méme droit -~ indéniable 
et indiecutable -- nous ne pouvons pas forcer les Canadiens 


francais a apprendre l'anglais -—- uniquement afin de comprendre 
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les Canadiens anglais qui s'adressent 4 eux, officieusement ou 
officiellement ~~ et il faut donc que la province de Québec 
n'ait qu'une seule langue officielle: le francais. C'est son 
dxroit 

(109) Quant aux Canadiens francais qui vivent dans les 
provinces anglaises et aux Canadiens anglais qui vivent dans la 
province francaise, il leur faudra s'adapter. Les Anglais 
pourront parler anglais entre eux, dans le Québec, tout comme 
les Frangais pourront parler francais entre eux dans les neuf 
autres provinces. Les Anglais pourront établir des écoles 
anglaises dans le Québec, tout comme les Francais pourront 
établir des écoles frangaises, dans les neuf autres provinces.. 
ssmais ils le feront a leurs propres frais. L'Etat n'aura pas 
un sou a verser pour l'entretien de ces écoles. 

(216) Si tous ces gens-la& veulent déménager, c'est 
leur droit y Québec ee: prét a recevoir tous les Canadiens 
frangais qui -veulent vivre dans une province officiellement 
francaise. Québec est méme prét 4 accueillir tous les Canadiens 
anglais qui désirent vivre dans une atmosphére francaise. Mais, 
tout comme les gouvernements des neuf autres provinces qui ne 
comprennent que l'anglais, le gouvernement de Québec lui, ne 
comprendra que le francais. 

Glad.) Pour prouver sa bonne foi, Québec est méme prét 
A s'engager formellement Aa accorder aux Anglais vivant sur son 
territoire toutes les Taveume,ecanssexcepuion, que less proyvin— 
ces anglaises accorderont aux Canadiens francais installés sur 
leur territoire. Peut-on demander davantage? 

GLO) Il va sans dire que, dans le Québec, comme dans 
les neuf provinces anglaises, tout individu peut pratiquer 
librement la religion de son choix. La question ne se pose 
méme pas. Et 1'Etat ne subventionne aucune Eglise, au détriment 
d'une autre. Cela va de soi. 

G13) Et voila le probléme réglé...& une exception 
prés. Il reste 4 trancher la question de l'économie. I1 reste 
& discuter des sous. 


ate) Parler sa langue maternelle chez soi, c'est trés 
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reposant. Pratiquer 4 sa guise la religion de son choix, c'est 
trés réconfortant. Mais, en l'an 1964, si on ne fait pas ce 
qu'on veut de ses sous, c'est trés alarmant. Et malheureuse- 
ment, en 1964, comme l'ont démontré les "rapiécages fiscaux" 
entre MM. Pearson et Lesage, Québec et Ottawa ne s'entendent 
pas trés bien sur la fagon de dépenser 1és sous. 

(125) Malheureusement, toujours, un pays dont 1'écono- 
mie est plus ou moins faible, devient rapidement la colonie 
d'un peuple voisin dont l'économie est plus puissante que la 
Sienne. Avouons-le honnétement, sans nous mentir, le Canada 
est, en 1964, presque une colonie des Etats-Unis. Avouons 
aussi, pendant que nous ne mentons pas, que Si le Québec devait 
continuer de dépendre d'Ottawa pour la conduite de ses finances, 
il resterait une colonie anglaise. 

CD16) A Ottawa, en effet, il y a 265 députés en tout. 
La province de Québec y délégue 75 députés, et les neuf pro- 
vinces anglaises y sont représentées par 190 députés. A toutes 
fins pratiques, nous sommes 75 représentants de 1'élément fran- 
gais, contre 190 représentants de 1'élément anglais. Les 
hommes étant ce qu'ils sont, il est normal que le gouvernement 
d'Ottawa soit plus enclin 4 distribuer ses faveurs 42 1'élément 
anglais qu'd 1'élément francais. Nous ne le lui reprochons pas; 
nous ferions probablement la méme chose si les réles étaient 
renversés. 

CLL 9 Or, si le contréle de l'économie d'un peuple 
d'expression francaise est laissé 4 190 Anglais et a 75 Fran- 
gais, les intéréts de ce peuple francais ne seront certainement 
pas le premier souci de l'assemblée. I1 est plutét A craindre 
que l'élément anglais soit mieux servi que 1'élément TECNCe S's 
Dans ces conditions, & quoi sert de grouper les Canadiens 
francais si c'est pour mieux les faire perir? “Li surtiit, en 
1964, d'appauvrir un peuple pour en faire son esclave. Etre 
esclave en frangais, ce n'est guére mieux que d'étre esclave en 
anglais. 

CATSS Pour qu'un peuple soit maitre de sa destinée, il 


faut nécessairement qu'il soit aussi maftre de son économie. 
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18. 


Etre maitre chez nous, c'est avant tout une question de gros 
sous. 

(119) Les Canadiens anglais sont, nous dit-on, d'ex- 
cellents financiers. Nous n'aurons done pas la prétention de 
leur donner des conseils sur la facon de diriger leur économie. 
C'est leur affaire. Mais nous n'aimerions pas qu'ils nous 
disent comment conduire notre économie. C'est notre affaire. 
(120) Cependant, aprés quelques 200 ans de cohabita- 
tion, nos é€conomies se sont forcément mélangées, et ce n'est 
pas facile a départager. Encore uné fois, il nous faut négocier. 
Et, encore une fois, hatons~nous de négocier dans le calme, 
avant que les explosions de dynamite ne nous ruinent tous les 
deux. 

C219) Tout comme le Canada a sa Banque du Canada, tout 
comme la Grande-Bretagne a sa "Bank of England", tout comme la 
France a sa Banque de France, tout comme les Etats-Unis ont 
leur "Federal Reserve Board", le Québec doit avoir sa "Banque 
du Québec". Comment fonctionnera cette "Banque du Québec" ne 
regarde que nous et le "Fonds Monétaire International". 

(122) La "Banque du Québec" remplacera, pour nous, la 
"Banque du Canada". Elle émettra ses dollars, qu'elle échange- 
ra contre les dollars de la Banque du Canada et ces dollars 
deviendront la monnaie légale du Québec. Elle veillera sur les 
échanges commerciaux avec les autres provinces et les autres 
pays, accumulera les devises étrangéres, stabilisera la circula- 
tion des bons et obligations du Québec, et traitera, de facon 
générale, avec la Banque du Canada comme la Banque du Canada 
traite actuellement avee la "Bank of England" ou le "Federal 
Reserve Board". Peu a peu, le dollar canadien sera considéré 
dans le Québec exactement comme on considére le dollar américain 
actuellement a travers le Canada. 

(P24) Nous assumerons une partie de la dette nationale 
du Canada, dans la proportion exacte de notre population par 
rapport a la population totale du Canada. On utilisera le méme 
procédé pour établir la portion de l'actif du Canada qui nous 


revient, chaque fois que le procédé sera juste. 
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(124) Nous ne voyons pas du tout du méme oeil, nous du 
Québec et ceux des autres provinces, ce qu'on appelle, un peu 
pompeusement, a Ottawa, le ministére de la Défense nationale. 
Ainsi, par exemple, nous du Québec, nous croyons que le Québec 
ne doit posséder aucun engin nucléaire. Nous sommes assez 
logiques et rationnels pour réaliser que si les Etats-Unis, par 
exemple, nous déclaraient la guerre, nous serions automatique~ 
ment vaincus, malgré les quelques bombes atomiques que nous 
pourrions posséder. 

(125) Nous croyons aussi que si la Russie et les Etats- 
Unis ont une querelle 4 vider, cela regarde les Etats-Unis et 
la Russie, mais certainement pas nous. Et nous croyons que si 
Cuba veut étre socialiste, c'est l'affaire des Cubains, et pas 
la notre. C'est d'ailleurs un raisonnement que nous partageons 
avec la Grande-Bretagne. 

(126) Ainsi donc, nous laissons les engins nucléaires 
et les forces armées aux neuf autres provinces. Nous n'en 
voulons pas et, n'en voulant pas, nous n'avons pas 4 payer pour 
en avoir. Il serait normal, dans les circonstances, qu'Ottawa 
nous rembourse la quote-part qu'il nous a fait verser pour ses 
plaisirs militaires. Nous créerons notre armée nous-mémes, et 
elle sera si petite qu'elle ne pourra pas se payer le luxe 
d'avoir des idées agressives. 

(127) Il y aura évidemment quelques autres détails a 
régler. On nous demandera sans doute ce que nous entendons 
faire de sociétés de la Couronne, comme les Chemins de fer 
nationaux, Air-Canada, Radio-Canada, la Voie maritime du Saint- 
Laurent, pour n'en nommer gue quelques-unes. Eh bien! nous 
négocierons le partage de tous ces biens nationaux. 

(128) Comme base de discussion, disons que nous nous 
divisons les Chemins de fer nationaux, selon la longueur du 
réseau dans notre province, par rapport 4 la longueur totale 
de tout le réseau canadien. Une fois la proportion établie, 
nous assumons cette proportion de la dette (effarante, soit dit 
en passant) et nous prenons possession de l'actif dans la méme 
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(129) Pour ce qui est d'Air-Canada, nous établissons 
l'actif et le passif total et nous répartissons le tout entre 
le Québec et le Canada, dans la proportion de notre population 
par rapport 4 la population totale du Canada. Le méme procédé 
peut s'appliquer pour le partage de l'actif et du passif de 
Radio-Canada. Dans les deux cas, nous sommes préts a payer la 
différence dans le cas oti les biens immobiliers de ces sociétés 
qui se trouvent dans le Québec seraient supérieurs 4 la valeur 
de la part qui nous revient. 

(130) Le cas de la Voie maritime du Saint-Laurent est 
un peu plus compliqué, car cette voie maritime est indispensable 
a l'Ontario et aux Etats-Unis et nous ne voudrions pas créer de 
complications internationales en réclamant pour nous seuls un 
troncon de cette artére commerciale. Nous aurions mauvaise 
grace, lorsque nous assumons le droit de diriger nos propres 
affaires, de mettre le nez dans les affaires des autres. Mal- 
heureusement, nous avons payé pour cette voie maritime -~ tou- 
jours en proportion de notre population par rapport 4 la popu- 
lation totale du Canada -- et nous avons quelques droits sur 
cette entreprise. 

(4329 Il faudra sans doute repenser toute 1l'adminis- 
tration de la Voie maritime pour que le Québec y soit représen- 
té et surtout pour qu'il puisse y traiter d'égal a égal avec 
les autres intéressés. Si l'on veut éviter ce qui s'est pro- 
duit a Suez et a Panama, il est impérieux que les droits du 
Québec soient reconnus. La, surtout, il ne faut absolument pas 
que la dynamite se substitue aux négociations. 

(132) Comme on peut en juger par ces quelques exemples, 
tout cela n'est pas si enchevétré qu'on le pense. I1 suffit 
que, d'un cdté, on agisse avec tout son "fair play" proverbial, 
et que, de l'autre cété, on fasse montre de toute la "bonne 
volonté" gu'on lui préte si généreusement. 

(143) Evidemment, toutes les industries et entreprises 
étrangéres établies dans le Québec peuvent y rester, sans 
craindre d'étre étatisées ou nationalisées du jour au lendemain. 


Tout ce qu'on leur demande, c'est de conduire leurs affaires 
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honnétement, et en francais. En retour, elles auront l'avanta- 
ge de n'étre taxées que par un seul gouvernement: celui du 
Québec. 

(144) Ayant décidé de diriger sa propre économie, le 
Québec n'aura plus évidemment a payer de taxes A Ottawa et cette 
exemption s'appliquera a tous ses sujets comme a toutes ses 
industries. 

(135) Ottawa ne recevant plus un sou du Québec, le 
gouvernement canadien n'aura plus un seul sou 4 dépenser dans 

le Québec. Nous vous l'avions dit: nous ne demandons rien: 
(146) Mais c'est du séparatisme! s'exclameront les 
autres provinces. Si le mot leur plait, elles peuvent 1'emplo- 
yer, mais nous, nous appelons cela la liberté. 

Cees) Mais, si le Québec se retire de la Confédération, 
il isolera les provinces maritimes du reste du Canadas diront 
encore les autres provinces. Et elles auront raison. Mais, 
vraiment, serait-ce un si grand mal? 

(148) Remarquez que nous ne demandons rien et que nous 
ne voulons, en aucune maniére, vous dire comment mener vos 
propres affaires. Mais, si vous étes sincéres, vous devrez 
admettre que la Confédération n'a pas été une bénédiction pour 
les provinces maritimes. Bien au contraire! Et si vous reli- 
sez votre Histoire du Canada, vous réapprendrez que ces mémes 
provinces maritimes ont voulu, il y a cent ans, se grouper entre 
elles pour mieux lutter contre le reste du Canada. 

(139) Oui, en 1864, le Nouveau-Brunswick, la Nouvelle- 
Ecosse et 1l'Ile du Prince-Edouard voulurent se grouper toutes 
trois ensemble en union fédérale et le Canada, qui n'avait pas 
été invité, leur demanda d'étre accepté au sein de cette union. 
Qui nous dit que si le Canada n'était pas venu brouiller les 
cartes, a l'époque, les provinces maritimes ne seraient pas 
l'un des coins les plus prospéres du continent, aujourd'hui? 
Bien au contraire, elles sont, 4 l'heure actuelle, les provinces 
pauvres du pays. 

(140) Et Terre-Neuve? le bébé bruyant de la Confédé- 


ration! Eh bien! Terre-Neuve a tout de méme boudé la Confé- 
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dération pendant plus de 80 ans, avant de faire partie de ce 
pays déséquilibré qu'est le Canada. Et Terre-Neuve n'en est 
pas morte, si l'on en juge par les cris qu'elle pousse. 

(141) Non! nous ne voulons aucunement vous donner des 
conseils ou vous apprendre a vous débrouiller tous seuls, mais 
il semble que les provinces maritimes -- y compris Terre-Neuve 
~- pourraient trés bien reprendre leur idée de 1864 et former 4A 
quatre une nouvelle union fédérale. 

(142) Quant a nous, et nous ne nous en cachons pas, 
nous accepterions volontiers que le Nouveau-Brunswick se joigne 
au Québec, pour l'excellente raison que prés de la moitié de la 
population de cette province est d'origine francaise. Mais, et 
encore une fois nous ne nous en cachons pas, dans le Québec 
grossi du Nouveau-Brunswick, seule la langue francaise serait 
officielle, méme si l'anglais y serait tout autant respecté que 
le francais 1'est dans 1'Ontario. 

(143) Enfin, pour ne rien cacher, le Québec veut le 
Labrador. Relisez votre histoire et vous constaterez que Terre- 
Neuve a usurpé ce territoire, avec tout le concours possible du 
gouvernement de Londres. Jamais, cent fois jamais Québec n'a 
consenti & céder le Labrador et jamais, mille fois jamais 
Québec ne consentira a se départir du Labrador. Nous n'irons 
pas jusqu'a faire la guerre pour revendiquer nos droits sur ce 
territoire, mais nous négocierons, nous marchanderons, nous 
protesterons, nous ferons tout, sauf prendre les armes, pour 
que ce territoire soit reconnu officiellement comme ndétre. 
(144) Encore une fois, répétons-le, nous ne voulons 
rien, nous ne demandons rien et nous n'avons nullement l'inten- 
tion de dicter aux autres provinces la conduite qu'elles de- 
vraient suivre. Mais, pour notre part, nous avons décidé de 
réaliser cette "égalité entre les deux peuples" que vous préchez 
en proclamant 1'indépendance pour les deux grands peuples qui 
s'entre-dévorent au sein de la Confédération canadienne. Nous 
voulons que les Canadiens d'expression francaise ne dépendent 
plus des Canadiens de langue anglaise et, du méme coup, nous 


permettons aux Canadiens d'expression anglaise de ne plus dépen- 
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dre des Canadiens d'expression francaise. 

(145) Les Canadiens anglais ont le droit de faire ce 
qui leur plait avec les provinces anglaises. Aussi il est 
étonnant de les entendre nous demander ce qu'il adviendra du 
Canada si le Québec s'en détache. Eh bien! il en adviendra 

ce qu'ils voudront bien qu'il en advienne. 

(146) Nos ex-compatriotes de langue anglaise pourraient 
fort bien diviser ce qui reste du Canada en quatre états dis- 
tincts, mais associés, une fois que le Québec aura proclamé son 
indépendance. Les provinces maritimes formeraient un premier 
état. L'Ontario en formerait un deuxiéme. Les provinces des 
prairies, un troisiéme. Et, enfin, la Colombie-Britannique 
formerait le quatriéme état. 

(147) L'idée n'est d'ailleurs pas de nous. Elle a été 
mise de l'avant, déja, par des personnages qu'on dit autorisés, 
et le premier ministre de la Colombie-Britannique lui~méme, 

M. Bennett, a reconnu publiquement que l'idée méritait d'étre 
étudiée sérieusement. 

(148) On n'a pas hésité, en 1791, a créer un état 
national pour les Canadiens anglais, alors qu'ils étaient en 
minorité. Personne n'a accusé les Canadiens anglais d'étre 
"une minorité insignifiante d'hommes insignifiants" parce qu'ils 
voulaient se séparer du reste du pays. Personne n'a accusé 

les Canadiens anglais d'étre des "fauteurs de discorde" parce 
qu'ils préchaient le séparatisme. Personne ne les a accusés 
"d'affaiblir le pays en le divisant", parce qu'ils prenaient 

la moitié du pays pour eux seuls. 

(149) Bien au contraire, lorsque le chancelier de 
l'Echiquier, William Pitt, proposa la mesure aux Communes de 
Londres, il n'eut que des éloges pour le séparatisme. 

G50) "La division des deux gouvernements, dit-il, 
mettra un terme a cette rivalité entre les émigrants anglais et 
les anciens habitants francais, qui occasionne tant d'incerti- 
tude dans les lois et tant de dissensions. J'espére qu'elle 
pourra se faire de fagon a assurer A chaque peuple une grande 


majorité dans la partie du pays qu'il occupe; car il n'est pas 
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possible de tirer une ligne de démarcation parfaite. Les incon- 
vénients qu'on peut craindre de la circonstance que des Canadi- 
ens frangais se trouvent compris dans le Haut-Canada et des 
émigrés britanniques dans le Bas-Canada trouveront leur reméde 
dans la législature qui sera instituée dans chaque province..." 
CEo i) Et, puisqu'il faut toujours revenir aux gros 
sous, il ajoutait: "Pour prévenir le retour de difficultés 
pareilles a celles qui ont amené la séparation des Etats-Unis 
d'avec l'Angleterre, il sera statué que le parlement britanni- 
que ne pourra imposer d'autres taxes que les droits sur le 
commerce; et encore, afin d'empécher l'abus de ce pouvoir, la 
legislature dans chaque province pourra-t-~elle disposer du 
preduit de 1 *impove" 

C152) Aujourd'hui, comme il y a 200 ans et comme le 
disait alors William Pitt "la division des gouvernements mettra 
un terme & la rivalité qui a toujours existé et qui existe 
encore entre les Canadiens d'expression anglaise et les Cana- 
diens d'expression francaise". 

(153) Aujourd'hui comme il y a 200 ans et comme le 
disait William Pitt, "pour éviter le retour de difficultés 
pareilles A celles qui ont amené la séparation des Etats-Unis 
d'avec l'Angleterre...la législature dans chaque province 
devrait disposer elle-méme du produit de l'impdt". 

(154) Aujourd'hui, comme il en a toujours été par le 
passé et comme il en sera encore dans l'avenir, si Canadiens 
frangais et Canadiens anglais ne sont pas "maitres. chez eux", 
il est ridiculement vain, comme le disait si bien Edmund Burke, 
de "chercher a amalgamer ensemble deux peuples, de langue, de 
lois et de moeurs différentes". 11 serait infiniment plus sage, 
comme le préconisait également Edmund Burke, "que 1'on fonde la 
constitution sur la nature des hommes", plutdédt que de forcer 
ces mémes hommes 4 se plier A une constitution qui va de mal en 
pis. 

Cf55) Aprés 97 ans de Confédération, nous en sommes 
encore a chercher a créer "l'égalité entre les deux peuples" 
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royale d'enquéte sur le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme". Si, 
aprés 97 ans d'existence, la Confédération n'a pas encore réussi 
a nous donner cette "6galité entre les deux peuples", c'est 
bien la meilleure preuve qui soit que la Confédération ne 
valait pas grand-chose. 

(156) Pour notre part, il nous faut rompre le pacte 
confédératif et nous détacher du Canada d'expression anglaise, 
parce que c'est 14 notre seule chance de survivre. Et il te 
@ pas deux facgons de procéder: il n'y en a qu'une seule. 

C'est le gouvernement de la province de Québec, légalement élu 
par la nation québecoise, qui doit proclamer légalement notre 
indépendance. 

L57y Cette solution peut paraitre simpliste, mais 
c'est cependant la solution a laquelle ont eu recours les Etats- 
Unis pour se détacher de l'Angleterre. Le 4 juillet 1776, 
treize états américains réunis en congrés déclaraient leur 
indépendance et rompaient tout lien avec la Couronne britanni- 
que. C'était poser un geste fort dangereux, car iln'y avait 
pas de Nations Unies, 4 1'époque, et il y avait des soldats 
anglais en Amérique. Les Américains eurent la suerre, mais 
aprés la guerre, ils eurent 1'indépendance. 

(158) Mais, en 1964, il est permis de croire qu'on 
peut déclarer l'indépendance, sans du méme coup déclarer la 
guerre, tout particuliérement en Amérique du Nord, a4 moins de 
4OO milles de distance du siége mondial des Nations Unies. 
(159) Nous n'avons pas la présomption de soutenir que 
le gouvernement actuel de la province de Québec est totalement 
dévoué a l'idée de l'indépendance. Nous n'avons pas non plus 
la nafveté de croire que le gouvernement de la province de 
Québec va proclamer 1'indépendance dés cette année. Mais nous 
constatons cependant que l'idée de 1l'indépendance est actuelle--: 
ment la force la plus dynamique qui s'exerce sur la scéne poli- 
tique québécoise et que le parti qui décroche le pouvoir est 
toujours celui qui fait vibrer le plus fort la corde nationa-~ 
liste. 


(160) Déja, un parti politique est né qui s'est donné 
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comme but premier l'indépendance du Québec. Déja, les autres 
partis politiques commencent A emprunter des articles au pro- 
gramme du parti indépendantiste. Déja le parti libéral et 
l'Union nationale glissent vers 1'indépendantisme, exactement 
comme, sur te plan fédéral, les partis libéral et conservateur 
ont bifurqué vers le socialisme en empruntant, article par 
article, le programme de l'ex-parti CCF aujourd'hui devenu le 
Nouveau Parti Démocratique. 

(161) Tout cela ne concerne que nous, évidemment, mais 
puisque nos actuels compatriotes canadiens de langue anglaise 
semblent s'inquiéter fortement de notre avenir, nous n'avons 
aucune objection a4 les renseigner. Et c'est ainsi que nous 
leur faisons savoir officiellement que, d'ici quelques années, 
un gouvernement sera élu, dans notre province, qui proclamera 
l'indépendance du Québec et ils ne pourront rien y changer. 
Nous allons sGrement et infailliblement vers 1'indépendance. 
(162) Il n'est pas nécessaire d'étre avocat et diplémé 
en droit constitutionnel pour prédire comment se fera 1'indé- 
pendance du Québec...avec ou sans le concours des Canadiens 
anglais. 

(163) Dans le premier cas, c'est-a-dire avec le con- 
cours des Canadiens anglais, les gouvernements respectifs de 
chacune des provinces ainsi que celui d'Ottawa voteraient tous 
la dissolution du pacte confédératif & peu prés en méme temps, 
et tous rédigeraient une adresse 4 l'intention de Sa Majesté 
britannique -~- car l'Acte de 1'Amérigque du Nord britannique 

est du ressort du parlement anglais -- la priant de reconnaitre 
que la Confédération canadienne vient de prendre fin. 

(164) Tous les détails de la séparation pourraient 
6tre négociés préalablement et dans une atmosphére d'amitié, 

ce qui serait évidemment «© l'avantage de tout le monde. Ensuite, 
Canadiens anglais et Canadiens francais poursuivraient leur 
chemin, chacun comme bon lui semble. 

(165) Dans le deuxiéme cas, c'est-d-dire sans le con- 
cours des Canadiens anglais, le gouvernement du Québec procla- 


merait son indépendance par une loi, votée aux deux tiers des 
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voix, par l'Assemplée législative. Il rédigerait une adresse a 
ltintention de Sa Majesté britannique l'informant de son inten- 
tion de quitter la Confédération. Evidemment, copie de cette 
adresse serait expédiée 4 Ottawa et aux capitales des autres 
provinces pour les informer officiellement de la décision du 
peupie québécois. Et le tour serait joué! 

(166) Naturellement, il y aurait qusalaques frictions, 
quand il stagirait de faire le partage des biens que nous avons 
en commun. Mais si nous voulions bien nous conduire comme deux 
peuples civilisés, le tout pourrait se régler par négociation. 


C167) Si les Canadiens anglais veulent agir avec élé- 
gance, ils choisiront évidemment la premiére maniére. Ils 
pourront d'ailleurs en profiter pour mettre eux=-mémes un peu 
d'ordre dans leur propre maison et se préparer A vivre sans 
nous. Mais, avec ou sans Leur concours, Liindépendance se ferae 
Le mouvement est, aujourd’hui, irréversible. 

(168) Actuellement, il existe, au sein du gouvernement 


de Québec. un comité formé de membr de l'Assemblée législati- 
5 


03 
99) 


ve, qui porte le nom de "comité de la constitution". Ce comité, 
aprés avoir tenu quelques séances, s'est rendu compte de l'in- 
portance du mouvement indépendantiste et il a ordonné qu'une 
étude soit faite, immédiatement, sur les conséquences qu'en- 
trainerait pour nous la séparation du Québec du reste du Canada. 
(169) Les Canadiens anglais n'ont aucun conseil & 


recevoir de nous 6t si nous nous permettons de leur faire une 


recommandation., iis ont bien le droit de l‘ignorer. Cependant 
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& la lumiére des événements qui se sont déroulés dans le Québec, 


depuis aquelque temps, ne croient-ils pas qu'il serait sage, de 
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leur part, d'ordonner 4 leu 
conséquences que pourrait avoir peur eux la séparation du 
Québee du reste du Canada? 

GIO) Qui. sait? La Confédération ne vivra peut~étre 
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REMARQUES DE L*ANALYSTE: 


Mémoire d?un séparatiste écrit sur un ton railleur. 






La thése est étayée de Tr S Citations. 


A partir de la page 16 le Mémoire traite, de tacon 


oe 2 ab cer le la maniére dont pourrait sé faire 


"1 vindépendance du Quebec. 
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"Mémoire individuel...mais "exprimant ltopinion de milliers 


de Québécois". Puisse la royale Commission recommander 


le divorce entre Francais et Anglais le plus rapidement 


possible. 


TOUT DtABORD UN RESUME BILINGUE (par. 1 a 10) 


Paragraphes ¢crits en phrases mi-anglaises, mi-francgaises, 


raillant le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme. 


ET MAINTENANT, PARLONS SERIEUSEMENT (pare, 10 2.170) 


= 


Statistiques: recensement du Canada de 1961 (par. 11 a 14) 


Donec le Canadien de langue maternelle francaise est en 


état dtinégalité vis-a-vis le Canadien de langue mater-= 


melle anglaise, a un contre deux. 


Malgré cela la Commission enquéte sur "l'égalité entre 

les deux peuples" qui ont fondé la Gomrederat ion. 

Sottise. 

Ce que nous recherchons cfest le gouvernement des Canadiens 
francais par et pour les Canadiens francais, ltapplication 
de ce droit naturel gqutont les peuples de disposer dteux-= 
mémes, (cf. Charte des Nations-Unies, article 1, par.2) 
Canadiens frangais: une nation distincte. Citation de 
Lord Durham (par. 23,2h 

Paroles de M. Pickersgill (par. 27,28). Les mots ne signi- 
fient pas la méme chose en frangais et en anglais. 
En outre, pas d’affinité entre les deux nations. Un 
exemple: la Société des Chemins de fer nationaux, en 

1962: aucun poste dtimportance confié a des Canadiens 
francais. Apres manifestation des étudiants: 2 postes 

sur 17 a des Canadiens-fran¢ais. 

4 Ottawa les signaux de circulation bilingues sont illé- 
gaux alors qu'a Rimouski, récemment, un reglement n‘’a pas 


été ratifié par Québec parce qutil était imprimé en francais 
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seulement. 

Le bilinguisme et le biculturalisme: l*erreur fondamentale 
de la Confédération. "Essayer d°amalgamer ensemble deux 
peuples, de langue, de lois et de moeurs différentes, ctest 


de la derniére absurdité. Que l*on fonde la constitution 
— ee ee 


sur la nature des hommes si l'on veut que le gouvernement 


SS Eee 





Soit_stable!” (Edmund Burke pour appuyer la division entre 


le Haut et le Bas-Canada, en 1791) La formule séparatiste 

de 1791, bien qu'elle eut pour but d'tassurer ltavenir de 

la nation canadienne-anglaise, aurait duré si on avait 
donné aux canadiens-francais un véritable gouvernement 
représentatif. 

Par. 67=68: citations de journaux de 1806 (dans le Bas-~ 

Canada, les Canadiens des deux races s’entre=-déchirent. 

Les Canadiens francais: une nation comme toutes les nations 

du monde, emportée par la vague nationaliste qui a déferlé 

sur l*thumanité vers la fin du 18e siécle. (Américains: en 

1775; Francais en 1789) 

Le nationalisme: Hn d mere Pi moderne qui reconnait que 
chaque nation devrait avoir un état (voir 
par. 72-82); citation du Dr. Hans Kohn, 
Encyclopedia Britannica) 

La vague nationaliste a atteint le Canada au 19e siécle 

(1837-38) mais trop de Canadiens vénéraient leurs chaines: 

nous sommes restés des coloniaux. 

Nous avons laissé 4 un autre peuple le droit de nous donner 

une constitution. 

Inégalité entre les deux peuples dans 1°A.N.N.B. 

a =statuts (votés a Londres) aucune version frangaise 
| ~2 Chambres a Québec, une seule en Ontario (A.A.N.B. 
4 69,71) 
poucbec’ paar modifier les délimitations de 13 
districts électoraux, a majorité anglaise lors 
de la Confédération. (A.A.N.B. article 80) 


#2 langues a Québec, une seule dans les 9 autres 
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provinces. (A.A.N.B. article 133) 

- Aujourd*hui: deux nations encore en guerre. Durham avait trouvé 
une solution: faire du Bas-Canada une province anglaise. Cela 
s’appelle un “génocide ", diiment condamné par les Nations-Unies. 
Nous ne demandons rien: nous voulons une seule langue officielle 
au Québec, le francais. Québec accordera a ses Anglais toutes les 
faveurs que les provinces accorderont a leurs Canadiens francais. 
Economie: 

(Du paragraphe ll3 au par. 136) La facon dont Québec se 
débrouillera financiérement, sans le Canada, et la 

fagon dont le partage économique pourra étre fait entre 
Québec et le Canada le plus pacifiquement possible. 
Conséquences pour le reste du Canada: possibilité de se 
diviser en quatre régions. Le Québec accepterait le 
Nouveau-Brunswick (majorité d'origine francaise) et veut 
le Labrador qui lui appartient. 

Par. 156 a 168: Fagon dont pourra se faire la séparation. 
"Si nous voulons nous conduire comme deux peuples civi- 
lisés, le tout pourra se régler par la négociation"™. 
Suggestion: Que les Canadiens-anglais, qui n'ont pas ce= 
pendant a suivre nos conseils, ordonnent a leur tour 

une enquéte sur les conséquences du séparatisme du Québec 


sur le reste du Canada. 
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MONTREAL 


A RENSETGNEMENTS OUR L° INDIVIDU 


1. RENSEIGNEMENTS GENERAUX 


M.-Rochon 6st—~icurnaliste 4 1°emploi du quotidien 
| ~ tMontréal-Mati a" organe officieux de 1*Union Nationale. 


B. Decree OF WITNESStES) 


1. PROGRAM AND LIAISON SECTION | 


(1) jj 


para.120 ly 


para.1l00O 


para.131 
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a) 
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para.109 (2) 


a) 
b) 


c) 


para.155 (3) | 


para.161 









“"Hatons-nous de discuter avant que le bruit des 


| explosion 1s de dynamite ne couvre nos voix. 


"Hatons=-nous de négocier dans le calme, avant 
| que les explosions de dynamite ne nous “ruinent - : 
tous les deux." ii 


i%on veut éviter ce qui stest. produit a&~Suez 
@t a Panama, i1 est impérieux que. les droits |du 

Québec soient reconnus, ‘La, surtot5 tl ne-faut- 

~absoiument pas qué ia dynamite se substitue aux 
négociations."® 


De la nécessité d’introduire la notion de 
terrorisme dans la présente discussion? 

De ltavis de l*auteur, le recours a la violence 
fait-il partie -de la tradition du Canada francais 
pour régler ses problémes? 


"Quant aux Canadiens francais qui vivent dans les 
provinces anglaises et aux Canadiens anglais qui 
vivent dans la province frangaise, il leur 

faudra s*adapter..." 


Doi vient pareille attitude de la part de 
ltauteur? 

La croit-il partagée par plusieurs de ses 
compatriotes? 

Les Canadiens anglais hors du Québec vont-ils 
abandonner leur minorité du Québec aussi facile- 
ment. que cela? 


i"Si, aprés 97 ans dtexistence, la Confédération 
/n’a pas encore réussi a nous donner cette égalité 
‘\ entre les deux peuples, ctest bien la meilleure 


| 


preuve qui soit que la Confédération ne valait 
pas grand-chose." 

elon lui, la Confédération ast-elle eu quelque 
valeur? 


"Et c'est ainsi que nous leur (les Canadiens 
anglais) faisons savoir officiellement que, dtici 
quelques années, un gouvernement sera élu, dans 
notre province, qui proclamera ltindépendance du 
Québec et ils ne pourront rien y changer. Nous 
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allons strement et infailliblement vers 1®indépen- 
dance." 


A quels signes l’auteur reconnait-il que le peuple 
québecois est engagé dans un mouvement irréversible 
de l*histoire? 

Ces "quelques années" représentent quelle période 
de temps? 


Le mémoire ignore systématiquement - ou évite de 
mentionner - les Etats-Unis. . 
<< | 


L’auteur eroit-it—e istence de ce puissant 


voisin soit un facteur déterminant dans la 
présente discussion? 

Dans le contexte nord-américain, la possibilité 
de l%existence d’un Québec unilingue francais 
est-elle réaliste? 
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Résumd de Llarcumert cur Le biculturelisme eb le bli inguisme 
an Canade présenté por le docteur Orien Robinson, Yopartmen’ 
AMinghais, Liniversité McGiLL 


Si dans cettis discussion on pion tient az problame comme il s¢ 
présente dans la province de Québes, elest ona la UL est part lemléGremont: 
grave, volre urgent, “a solution envisagée ost la suivante: L¢ bloul= 
turaliewe au Guébes serait tout naturellemexs Le fruit 6a WUooguisme 
shes ics Cansdios-inglais et celui~ci pourrait se réalisor fochlement & 
modifier le fagon de leur encigner le francais aux pranisres ommées de 
liécole, Th faudrait que le frangais soit la langue dtenseiz: coment non 
seulement pour le cours du frangais mais aussi pour av moins (oc tiers 
des autres matiéres, Ce faisant, nous aurione des enfants viclment 
bilingnes, Liexpérience le montre gluirenest, Si on ne pose pas Le probe 
Lame de rendve Wlingues ies Cenadiens="rancaiz, ¢lest que pour la plupart 
ils le sort déj& pour bre obliges de gagney Leur vie dans dev milieux 


anglais. 
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Brief submitted by Dr. Brian Kotinson, 
Fpgiish Department, MeGill Universiny 


(1) Tho thesis here presented is thal bilingualiom in “nglish= 
Canadians is the essentiel means to having bicvLturaliom in Canada «= 
at least in Quebec, where the two races are presant in mificiaa mizpers 
to make i& an adeal. of practical urgency. The poimt is thet English- 
Canadian childeen will grow up bilingual if lronch is used as the Language 
of inatruction for a substantiel proportion of their curriculum ~ 4 thisd 
or more = in the early years of school, 1 do ms sontern myeek with the 
matter of FrenchCanadians becoming bilingual, because I take 1% they are 
already for the most pact forced te Learn English in the streas of making 
& living. 

(2) Ae te definitions, biculturalism, equal partnership, is tken te 
mean: first, equality ef opportunity in the vital spheres of jiwingy 
religious, educational, economic, social: secondly, mutual influsneé so 
that there ia mxtual enrichment, Bilingualism is presumed to sican a speake 
ing and reading knowledge by the meubers of eeth group of the other's Lan- 
guage, one that is good enough oo permit discussion of questions of comnon 
interest and reading booke of average dificulty as weli as newSspaperse 
Yé should net imply ability to write the language, which ie so demanding as 
io be beyond the capacity of all exvept a Lert, 

(3) “st us consider one alter the other the elesients of oiculturalisa 
stated above with a view to showing how each miy be realised through Die- 

1 lism, and then argue the feasibility of achieving bilingualism through 
the method recommended. 

(4) Religious and educational. equality of opportunity are well taken 
care of by the system of educabion we now have in Quebec and the first 
point to discuss is therefore tho ereblen oi equality of opportunity in 
the economic ghere. There is no need toe demonstrate that the french are 
at a disadvanbage. Amends for the pasb, whore plight is a lack of accu- 
mulated capital, can only be realised througn government acbicn. Obher= 
wise bilingualiom is the key to equality of opportunity in businesso 


iu .. oi . * * * * 
At present the french are impeded from rising an Companies an properticn 
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to their ability becarse at the higher Levels mattere tend to te discugsed 
exclusively in English, If the two languages were used interchangeably 
high up, the unfeir disadvantage would disappear, Nowaever, the matter of 


$ 


He, because 


ed 


social equality camot be ignored in seeking justice in busin: 
we ime: there is likely to bo given preference to members of one’s oom 


ayy 


group in promotions simply because you feel closer to than person iy, Se 
the social problem inpingas on the economic. 
(5) B8ilineualism will lesd te friendliness between “noelich and 


French, If, on the one hand, the French will fee] more ab casa te be 
: = 


¢ iN 
fully themselves in speaking their mother tongue, on the other hand, the 


English are encouraged to have a humble spirit of curiosity in using a 
language which for them is exotic and nob altogether easy to m anipulate, It 
4s obviously so important for the “nglich to drop any airs of superiority 

in their dealings with the French. 

(6) Moreover, social squality, with ite incentive to frisndship, 
4s the surest way to fillebloun biculturalion, i.e. not just cold con 
existence but mutuel. cnrichmert, After all, the finest fruit of a cule 
ture is the people it produces, their outleok, their personality, and 
knowing them as friends is the finest experience of the culture you can 
have, In the narrower, though obviously related, sense of culture - 
literature, theatres, etc. - bilinguelism is clearly the kay to sharing. 

(7) Now to discuss the means of Inebitutbing bilingualisn in the 
Pnglish-Canadians of Quebec. While individual companies are making wAm- 
moth efforts to become bilingual, such ae the CNR, with whee program 
even Créditiete Sizles “régotre has declared himself "fully satisfied", 
the solution for sevlety as a whole must be found in the aducetional 
system, The evidence is evervhelming that a child can be made bilingual 
with no trouble at all if he is obliged to we the second languag® aa the 
working Lenguage for part of hie curriculun in elementary sohcol, this 
applies to ordinary as well as gifted pupils and without a slowing dew 
in their rate of Learning. 


(%) ‘The most impressive demonstration of thia in Canada to date 
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has probably been made by the Montreal Catholic School Commission in its 
attempt to have the children of Mew Canadians belong as much te Voench 
culture as to English. 4n experimen: coneluded in 1962 involved 25 classes 
in 13 sehoole and showed 24 would be feasible to have Instruction up to 
Grade 4, given in three lenguages = Lee alone tuo « with the pupil‘s native 
tongue being used together with Maglish and french, From then on the plan 
called for equal use of inglish ami French up to the timo ef high school. 
On hearing from Teaffle Youwlanger, director general, of studies, that the 
experiment had been « success, the Commission voted approval of the plan 
in principle (HL. Gazette, May 4, 1962 ). the previous year 4 Canadian 
Press dispatch remarked on the progress of the experiment: “Fireb-year 
pupils had Little difficulty in learning both Languages, and after six 
months became remarkably bilingusi'( Wpg. Pree Press, Aug. 25, 2901 Ve 
That the plan was dropped was the reonkt of publie protest, wh of any 
expert opinion. 

(9) Actual teaching in auburben Pointe Glaire and proposed teaching 
in St. Lambert also point to the capacity of children for iaarning 4 
language. In “nglish and Protestant Cedar Park School of Pointe Claire, 
French is begun in Grade 1 aml by Grade 5 hal’ the curriculum is taught 
in French, fy, article in the Montreal Star about the progrem ( fab. 9, 
1963 } concluded with these telling remarks: “The experiment has proved 
that. bilingual instruction by qualified and @ifted teachers hag no bad 
effects on the scholastic progress of ordinary students. I4 may even 
quicken the pace of learning for many pupils," Note that the reference 
is to “ordinary” students, The approach of 200 English-speaking Protes= 
tant parents in St. Lambert is yet mre radical. They have banded 
together and recomended to theis gehoolbeard that from kindergarten up 
to “rade % thelr children be taught exclusively in French. ( Mtl, Star, 
Jan. 25, 196% )» 

(10) ‘thet nglish~speaking parents of Quebec aie ahead ef the Depe 
artment of Education in their atl itude te the teaching of “rench is shown 


by the resolutions they pass én thetic home ami school associations. At 
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ae. alowed oy teach in the Probesta: to ewante €t vie 
enough instructors ( Meh. Sate May 13, 19 Pte Rederetion, a: q . 
De Catholic Faron Teacher -Assootations ms recommend Chat renoh netic, 

: an” tion in Tagish ‘schools begin in Grado a ¢ ibe, Gacetes ioe By 2.964 ie ee 
ar At arent’ the Departient of Education sinply decrees: chat, in Brigid.ahe Pe “ 
Catholic sencone igeumiction! in conversational # French begat in Grade s i | ” 
and in “nglish-Protestamt schools in Grade 50 The tame spent is just ce 
| helt an hour 4 day, until Grade 7, when the study of gram. ar vegins. the 
program becomes mre intense just. when the child is beginalng to. have all a Ate 


the diffs nwa of au adult in Learning & Languagec |  e, ily i ‘ 

QA) White it 1 beyond the ecope of this brief to bs concerned wath a 
bilingualism outside Quebec, i6 is clear enough that & Ian. odge ‘of Freadh | Ye 
could be inculcate) in other provinces without using more time to do it : r : 4 
than at present but only using the tine more wisely. There has. always > ¢ 4 ’ 


been mach ado atic learning languages with surprisingly itile recult. 
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para.2 
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p.3 (3) 
end of para.8 


pe4 _ th) 
mid.para. LO 


Cf. this view cf "Bilingualism" with “official 
national bilingualism", 


Would you be prepared to submit this evidence, 
or the appropriate references, to the Commission? 


Your résumé of the Montreal Catholic School 
Commission rege aie is most interesting. Would 
you point ou or us the basis of the "public 
protest"? 


Would you feel at ii berty to suggest reasons why 
conversational French is not offered until grade 
4? Is this, again, a matter of "public protest? 
Could you estimate the magnitude and source of 
such protest? 


How would you suggest that the apprehensions of 

sectors of the Canadian people could be laid at 

rest vis a vis the teaching of French in earlier 
grades? (Series of articles, NFB Films, etc?) 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 





2) It is concluded that Canada is worth preserving in something like 
its present form, but te do this all Canadians, both French- and English-spea-= 
king, must immediately rid themselves of ancient myths end prejudices. By so 
doing conditions will be created wherein the French-speaking minority will not 
be forced to live in dangerous isolation from the English-speaking majority . 
Once Canadians have been accurately informed about their history they will be 
able to understand the basic fact that our strength lies through our diversity. 
To help attain this end it is recommended: 

a) That an extensive adult education program be conducted through- 

out all Canada, 


b) That the Canadian Broadcasting 
Parliament to carry out this t 


c) That the Canadian history courses in all our schools be overhau- 
led and extended in such a way that both French-and English-spea- 
king pupils are taught the same thing in a manner which makes 
Canadian history the exciting subject that it is. 

2) Once the educational program is under way the govermaemht must promo- 
te either directly or indirectly greater intermingling between the French-and 
English-speaking communities. Only in this way will each community be able 

to understand the other's point of view. To do this it is recommended: 

a) That Canadians be encouraged to visit other parts of Canada when- 
ever possible, 

b) That a central agency be established to permit English-speaking 
boys and girls to obtain summer jobs in Quebec where French must 
be spoken, and vice versa, 

a) That such plans as the Visites Interprovinciales be extended, 

d) That private companies and the Quebec provincial government be en- 
couraged, and aided financially if necessary, to send French-spea— 
king Canadians to English Canada for one or two years, in order to 
promote better understanding between the two groups. Later, when 
more English-speaking Canadians become bilingual the process in the 
opposite direction must be encouraged. 

3) Finally, it is concluded that the Tri-Services Colleges are benefi- 
cial to Canedian unity and it is strongly recommended that, under no circums- 
tances, should the College Militsire Royal de St-Jean be permitted to grant its 


own degrees. If this were done, the mixing of junior French-and English-spea- 


king officers would essentially cease. 
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GENERAL 

4) In order to cast some light on the position I am going to adopt, a 
short description of my background and of my reasons for presenting this brief 
would seem desirable. I was born in Toronto and received my primary and secon- 
dary school training there before entering the Royal Military College at Kings- 
ton, Ontario for four years in an engineering course. I then returned to Toron- 
to for three more years of scientific study at the University of Toronto prior 
to moving to Quebec City in the fall of 1960. I am most certainly not complete- 
ly bilingual, but I have progressed to the point where most discussions I have 
with French-speaking Canadians concerning bilingualism, biculturalism, separa- 


tism and the like are conducted in French. 


5) Since such terms as “moderate” and "extremist" are in common use these 
days, and appear on several occasions in this brief, I would like to define then, 
at least broadly, in order to permit them to have some sort of established meaning 


when used. 


MODERATE: a moderate person is someone who trys to face a problem with 
a willingness to hear all sides of the story before drawing conclusions 
which are based on all the evidence previously gathered. He also reco= 
enizes, and welcomes, the fact that many of his own preconceived ideas 
are likely to be shattered in the process. A moderate person trys to 
implement his conclusions in a well planned mamer, within the limits 


of the law and with respect for all persons. 


EXTREMIST: an extremist is someone who tends to draw conclusions, often 
selfishly, to a problem he has never properly faced. Rational analysis 
of the problem is often rejected in favor of some emotional dogma which 
is stubbornly chanted. The modification of preconceived ideas is rarely 
considered. An extremist is usually dedicated to gaining his own end, or 
to defending a logically untenable vested interest, by any means at his 


disposal. 


Since most people have some combination of "moderation" and "extre- 
mism" in their natures no matter how little of one and how much of the other, such 


terms should be used with care. That they are not can generally be attributed to 
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the necessity of simplifying complex situations, in order to make them readily 


comprehensible. 


6) My interpretation of history leads me to the conclusion that moderates 
far too often have a fatal tendency to remain comfortably at home during the for- 
mative stages of crises precipitated by extremists; by this time it is usually 
too late to act effectively. For example, at the Regional General Meeting held 
by this Commission in Quebec City on the 16th of June last, moderates were cons- 
picuous by their absence, or by their unwillingness to speak out. (This was also 
true at the afternoon working session in which I was a participant). What bothe- 
red me was not the grievances which were aired, a large number of which were real, 
put rather it was the imbalance between moderate and extreme presentations of 
those grievances. There was a marked propensity towards extremism both in the 


statement of grievances and in the solutions advocated. 


7) Even this would not be so worrisome if all French-speaking Canadians 
held such opinions; at least the popular will would have been expressed. But 
based on my own personal contacts, I do not feel the popular will was expressed. 
All the French-speaking Canadians with whom I have discussed such subjects as the 
prospects of better French-English relations, separatism etec., have stated the 
usual, and legitimate, grievances but they have NOT recommended extreme solutions. 
I, too, do not recommend extreme solutions, and it is in the light of this asser- 


tion that this brief is presented. 


8) In this brief no startling facts will be presented. My intention is 
merely to put forward a view based on personal convictions which have formed since 
I first began to come into contact with French-speaking Canadians in 1953 at the 
Royal Military College; since I first lived temporarily im Quebec in 19573 and 
since I moved permanently to Quebec in 1960. This means, therefore, that I will 
not try to deal with the entire terms of reference of the Commission. That is 
better left to agencies, including the Commission itself, which have the time and 
facilities to conduct detailed research programs into the social, economic and 
other features of the problem. Rather I will limit myself to those aspects of 


the investigation with which I have had personal experience in one way or another. 
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HURDLE FACING ENGLISH-SPEAKING CANADIANS 

9) An accusation was made at one of the Quebec Regional Working Sessions 
of this Commission that English-speaking people outside Quebec are not at all 
interested in Quebec and never will be. I replied that this was not true, at 
least in my own experience, because every time I return to Toronto I seem to 

do nothing but answer questions about this province and what is presently going 
on in it. There is no doubt in my mind that many English-speaking Canadians 
are interested and concerned about events now unfolding in Quebec. Many of 
these people, however, have come to a hurdle which they cannot, or will not 


surmount. 


10) Most English-speaking Canadians have never visited Quebec, much less 
lived here. As a result, the rest of Canada knows very little about this pro- 
vince or about its inhabitants. Certainly I knew littie, if anything, about 
Quebec before coming to live here. rior to 1960 there was a reason for this 
ignorance: official Quebec wanted it that way. Quebec remained quiet and eve- 
rybody was "happy". But the status quo changed with the death of Mr. Duplessis 
and shortly thereafter it disappeared forever when the Liberals came to power. 
Everything seemed to happen at once: money for the Universities, a completely 
new educational system, a public exposé of the Union National regime, nationa- 
lization of electric power, new rights for women, a new labor code etc., etc. 
Quebec had at last decided to up-date herself and in two or three short years 
was threatening to outstrip the other provinces. Quebec, instead of cold- 
shouldering federal ouvertures as a matter of principle, suddenly became the 


leader of the provinces in federal-provincial dealings. 


11) It is not necessary to chronicle the events which have bestirred 

this province in the last four years. No matter what interpretation is placed 
upon them a new order has appeared and this order has been immediately accepted 
by the French-speaking population of Quebec. The past has been forgotten, at 
least the French-Canadian role in it, and all eyes are to the future. Why bo- 
ther, for example, about the reasons for deficiences in education when the ins- 
truments to eradicate those deficiences are readily at hand? The fact that a 
dictatorial government was docilely returned to office for nearly two decades 
is irrelevant now. The past is dead, except to beat over the head of the rest 


of Canada as a reminder of alleged injustices suffered by French Canadians or 
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as an excuse for various inadequacies. 


12} English-speaking Canadians, however, particularily those outside 
Quebec, are unable to remove the stigma of past performance from the present 
circumstances and their attitudes quickly harden when they are blamed for 
Quebec's troubles. Suddenly Quebec is in a turnoil and the farther you get 
away from it the simpler it all becomes: it's all their own faults; they kept 
electing a corrupt government so what do you expect; it was obvious the Church 
was running things etc., etc. English-speaking Canadians cannot grasp the very 
Significant changes occurring in a far-~away province involving people of whom 


they know practically nothing. 


5) The year 1960 is the hurdle which English-speaking Canadians must 
surmount if they are to become truly aware of what is happening to Quebec and, 
in the same context, to Canada. It was all so simple before that. They must 
stop harping back to WHY a revolution (of the quiet type) has occurred, which 
is a negative approach, and turn to something positive. There is a great deal 
to be done by English-speaking Canadians if Confederation is to pass success- 
fully through this period of testing. In essence this means the shedding of 
ancient prejudices towards Quebec and French-speaking Canadians while, at the 
Same time, taking positive steps to build a national state of affairs in which 
a strong and important minority group is not forced to live in ghettos, however 
large, simply because members of that minority feel they will be submerged in 


any of a number of ways should they venture forth to live among the majority. 


AGGRESSION OF FRENCH-SPEAKING CANADIANS 

14) It is clear from Section € above that French-Canada might well be 
termed the aggressor in the present French-English confrontation. English Ca- 
nada entered the game only on the defensive. It is French Canada who is rebel-~ 
ling against a status quo which she feels has been unjust to her. But in rebel- 
ling (quietly or not) there is a distinct danger of going too far. Already some 
French-speaking Canadians have a tendency to blame much of their present predica- 
ment on English domination while forgetting their own subservivence. French- 


speaking Canadians must not let their passions be aroused by undocumented and over-- 


simplified arguments which carry a built in anti-English bias. French-speaking 
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Canadians must also shed prejudices if a workable harmony is to be achieved. 


EDUCATING CANADIANS ABOUT THHIR HISTORY 

15) Kducation is the solution for the problems outlined in Sections C 
and D above. To start with, an extensive adult education program must be con- 
ducted throughout all Canada with the truth about history being told. Just 
because something is embarassing to either the English or the French is no 
reason for omitting it. Only a detailed account of everything that has occur- 
red, and why, will appeal to the moderates and win their support. With an ex- 
cellent publicly owned communications network (the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration) already at its disposal, Parliament can instigate a series of such 


educational programs to be shown at prime viewing hours, and more than once, at 


relatively little expense. 


16) In November 1962 I organized three discussion groups on the general 
topic of "Has the British North America Act Served Canada as Intended?" 

At these meetings short papers were presented on the background to Confederation, 
the background of the BNA Act, the terms of the BNA Act, French-English relations 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries, and French-English relations since the Se- 
cond World War. After each paper discussion took place between the 25-40 peo- 
pie in attendance. It was certainly a very small and amateur affair, but the 
fact that it was well received prompts me in the belief that educational programs 


on all aspects of Canadian history will meet with success. 


i In addition, a far-reaching overhaul and extension of the Canadian 
history courses in our schools must be wndertaken immediately. It is this, and 
not the proposals of Paragraph 12 which will have a long term effect on the coun- 
try. Canadian history is interesting, is exciting and is controversial. There 
is no reason why all these ingredients cannot be presented in a fashion which 
will capture the imagination of young students. A sophisticated approach to 
history is much to be preferred to a simplified version. The latter can only 
lead to misunderstanding and distrust in the long run, particularily if French 


schools do not teach the same thing as English schools. 
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EDUCATING CANADIANS ABOUT THEIR COUNTRY 

18) Goodwill and cooperation cannot be brought about by legislation. 
Purging the myths and superstitions of history, as advocated in Section E 

above is only the first step towards achieving these elusive goals. It is 

also necessary to see and know the country and its people at first hand. My 
parents took me from coast to coast and to the Yukon during summer holidays 
when I was between 13 and 16 years old, and later urged me to work in the 
Northwest Territories when I was 18 (which I did); +o see Canada was impor- 
tant. Another summer my parents and one of my brothers spent several weeks 

on a farm on the Ile d'Orléans where nothing but French was spoken (they had 
all studied conversational French in Toronto); to know something of Quebec was 
also important. Hopefully in the future many Canadians will Similarly feel 

it is important to see their country in some depth. Trips to other provinces 
during summer holidays are one way to know Canada better, and summer jobs taken 
in other than the home province by secondary school boys and girls is another. 
Such ideas can be promoted and extended either directly or indirectly at either 


or both the federal and provincial governmental levels. 


19) The Visites Interprovinsiales and other similar plans which have 
been in operation for a number of years are playing a vital role among young 


Canadians, The more this sort of thing can be encouraged and expanded the better. 


20) Finally, The Tri-Service Colleges (The Royal Military College at 
Kingston, Ontario, Le Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, Quebec and Royal 
Roads at Victoria, B.C.) are contributing in a very positive way to a better 
understanding between young French- and English-speaking officers in the Armed 
Services. French-speaking Canadians appear to be on fairly firm ground when they 
underline descriminatory policies which exist in the Services ( I was unpleasan- 


tly surprised to see how vehementiy this subject was tackled at the Commission's 


103] 


Quebec Regional Working Session). However, since CMR was opened some 10 years 
ago, French- and English-speaking young men have been living and studying toge- 
ther in a bilingual and biculturai atmosphere for a three year period before 


moving on to RMC for two final years of study. Thus during their five year period 
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of training cadets who enter CMR and later graduate from RMC, whether French- 
or English-speaking, are exposed to the language and culture of the other group 


for two or three of years. 


21) Such contact cannot be too highly commended. Under no circumstances 
should political pressures be brought to bear which would allow CMR to grant 
its own degrees, thereby preventing French-speaking Canadians from a stay in 
English Canada and curtailing the now impressive waiting list of English-spea- 
king boys who wish to study at St-Jean. Such a selfish action would be disas- 
terous and would be a long step towards the separate French-speaking army in 


Canada so strongly desired by Quebec extremists. 


AN OBLIGATION ON THE ENGLISH-SPHAKING MAJORITY 

22) History has taught that, in a country which contains a strong mino- 
rity, the initiative lies with the majority if concord is to exist. The minori- 
ty, of course, must be actively receptive to such an initiative and both sides 
must be willing to compromise in certain important areas for successful coexis- 
tence to be achieved, The classic argument as to why two groups of people, one 
appreciably larger than the other, shouid try to live together is still as valid 
as ever and applies particularily to Canada: the total is greater than the sum 
of the individual parts. In addition, the friendly tensions which naturally 


develop between different peoples with common aims are a sign of strength rather 


than of weakness, as so often supposed. 


23) The new awakening in Quebec is placing a certain obligation on English- 
speaking Canadians which was not present a few years ago. English Canada must 
take the initiative or a permanent anti-Eknglish resentment could grow in Quebec. 
Ironically, however, the only Canadians who are presently bilingual are French 
Canadians (defined herein as French-speaking Canadians), hence the onus is on 
them to take the initial step towards a rapprochement between the two groups 
(see Section H below). Nonetheless, English-speaking Canadians must be respon- 


Sible for the overall initiative. 


24) This means that if English-speaking Canadians feel Canada is worth 


preserving in something like its present form ( as I do ), then a number of them 
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must soon overcome their unilingualism and ignorance about Quebec and venture 
into Quebec to live for short periods AMONG THE FRENCH-SPEAKING MAJORITY. Only 
in this way will the necessary lasting contacts between the French- and English- 


Speaking communities be established and kept cpen. 


AN ONUS ON THE FRENCH-SPHAKING MINORITY 

25) Members of a minority always tend to live as a unit. There is no- 
thing at all wrong about this, provided self-imposed isolation does not occur. 
When that happens, as it is apt to do, excuses are always found to biame the 
majority for any short-comings that may arise. The majority then quickly beco= 
mes contemptuous and majority-minority aims become irreconcilable. There is 

no unselfish reason, however, why a minority cannot retain its identity, if it 

so desires, without going inte isolation. In relation to Canada this means, 
among other things, that French-speaking Canadians from Quebec must start to live 
temporarily among English-speaking people in English~speaking communities through- 
out the country. By so doing they will educate English-speaking Canadians about 
Quebec, and themselves about the rest of Canada. At the same time, flexible lines 
of communications between the French- and English-speaking groups will be esta- 


blished. 


26) Whenever I have made this suggestion to a French-speaking Canadian 
resident in Quebec the response has invariably been negative. If they should 
leave the province on their own they realize that the likelihood of returning 
after a year or two is slim. They also realize that an extended stay in an En- 
glish province would jeopradize their French inheritance because practical rights 
for French-speaking Canadians in most provinces other than Quebec are non-existant. 
Therefore, the passage of a long period of time among English-speaking people 
would inevitably lead to Anglicization, certainly of the children if not of the 
adults. The French language would be lost through lack of usage, again particu- 
larily with children, and problems of religion would undoubtedly arise, at least 
where education is concerned. These arguments, nevertheless, must not obscure 
the essential importance of the fact that some French-speaking Canadians must 


live, for a time, among the English-speaking majority if the two main cultures 
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of Canada are to find an acceptable degree of compatability. 


27) One way that a French-speaking Canadian family from Quebec can be 
induced to live temporarily outside the province is to guarantee that family 
that it will return again to Quebec after a fixed period of time, say 2 or 

3 years. Such a guarantee would alleviate many of the fears mentioned in the 
last paragraph. For example, the children could safely attend an English-spea- 
king school and hence perfect their English, admittedly at the expense of their 
French, because this state of affairs would only be temporary; their French 


would quickly be regained upon return to Quebec. 


28) The only remaining problem, that of how to make such a plan feasible, 
cannot be left to the initiative of the individual. It is obviously financially 
impossible for someone to leave his job, go to Toronto, look for a new job, give 
it up in two years and return to Quebec to look for another job simply on the be- 
lief that it might promote national unity. No, the initiative must be taken by 
employers, both public and private. Companies with branch offices throughout the 
country should foster inter-provincial transfers and, if necessary, the federal 
government could pay certain transportation costs and the like. The provincial 
governments could also be active with Quebec sending men to temporary positions 
in their sister departments in other provinces; later the other provinces could 


procate (see Section G above). The federal government has, of course, the 


}4- 


rec 


machinery to take such action immediately. 


29) All this presupposes that a large number of the inhabitants of Que- 
bec whose mother tongue is French are in fact bilingual. As this is the case, 
at least among those who would probably be in favour of such a plan, the only 
question left is that pertaining to the desire of French-speaking Canadians to 
undertake a temporary transfer outside of Quebec. The answer to this can only 
be provided by French-speaking Canadians themselves. But, if French-speaking 
Canadians believe that a better understanding between the English-speaking majo- 
rity and French-speaking minority is essential (as I do, although I'm not French- 
speaking) , then these same French-speaking Canadians must take the lead. If they 
do not there is no one presently availabie to do so. At this time the onus in 


this matter is on them. 
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REMARKS OF ANALYST: This private brief is the submission of 

an English Spesking Canadian who has been a resident of Quebec 
City since 1960. Its theme is the necessity for greater under- 
standing between the two principal cultural groups in Canada. 
This it supports with recommendations and suggestions which 


are, in part, original and interesting in their ramifications. 
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B. GENERAL (paragraphs 4 to 8) 

The author was born and educated in Toronto until the end of 
high school. He spent four years in Engineering at Royal 
Military College and three further years in advanced study 

at the University of Toronto, prior to moving to Quebec 

City in 1960. He is not completely bilingual but is able 

to participate in French discussions. The terms "moderate”™ 

and “extremist” are defined and the point made that they 

should be used with care because most people have some combi- 
nation of these elements in their natures. Moderates tend 

to remain in the background until crises precipitated by 
extremists have passed the point of easy solution. This 

denced by the presentations at the Regional General 
Meeting of the Commission in Quebec City on June 16th. The 
predominance of the extremist view at that meeting is regretted 
both because it was extreme and because it drewned out the 
general, more moderate, Quebec view. 

The brief is submitted with a view to presenting personal 


convictions which have formed since the author first came 


into contact with French Canadians at R.M.C. in 1953. 


C. HURDLE FACING ENGLISH~SPEAKING CANADIANS a 9 
to 13; 


English Canadians are interested in Quebec, but are woefully 
ignorant of it. Of course, this makes it difficult for them 
to understand what is going on in Quebec and makes it easy 

for them to meet the French Canadians' challenges with state- 
ments that the situation in Quebec is wholly the fault of the 
French Canadians who allowed a certain social and political 

order to develop and maintain itself. What these people fail 
to realize is that the old order passed away in 1960. "1960 


is the hurdle which English-speaking Canadians must surmount 
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if they are to become truly aware of what is happening to 
Quebec ... They must stop harping back to WHY a revolution 
has occurred ... and turn to something positive ... the shed- 
ding of ancient prejudices towards Quebec and French-speaking 
Canadians while, at the same time, taking positive steps to 
build a national state of affairs in which a strong and 


important minority group is not forced to live in ghettos ...™ 


D. AGGRESSION OF FRENCH=SPEAKING CANADIANS (paragraph 14) 
In the present "revolution" the French “have a tendency to 
blame much of their present predicament on English domination 
while forgetting their own subservience”. They must guard 
against going too far in putting the blame for their preblems 
solely on the English. The French must also learn to shed 


their prejudices if workable harmony is to be achieved. 


E. EDUCATING CANADIANS ABOUT THETR HISTORY (paragraphs 15 

to 17) (Some Personal Efforts of the Author) 
Canadian adults need to know the truth of Canadian history 
whether some facts embarrass one group and others the other 
group in order to "appeal to the moderates and win their 
support." The auther describes some discussion groups which 
he organized on the BNA Act. He makes the point that Canadian 
history is interesting, exciting and controversial and argues 
that a sophisticated approach to it could capture the 
imagination of young students. The teaching of history should 


be overhauled. 


F. EDUCATING CANADIANS ABOUT THEIR COUNTRY (paragraphs 18 


Beyond knowing the facts about their country Canadians should 


see as much of it first hand as possible. The author describes 
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how his parents made it a point that he and his 

brother should see as much of Canada as was possible, 
including French Canada. 

"French speaking Canadians appear to be on fairly firm 
ground when they underline discriminatory policies which 
exist in the services", but the Tri-Service colleges 

are contributing to a better understanding between young 
officers of either group. This is particularly true of 

Le Collége Militaire Royal de St. Jean with its three 

year program followed by two years at Royal Military 
Jollege at Kingston by which cadets are fully exposed 

to both cultures. This is not a one=way street for there 
is an “impressive waiting list of English speaking boys who 
wish to study at St-Jean". 

Allowing C.M.R. to grant its own degrees “would be a long 
step towards the French speaking army in Canada so strongly 


desired by Quebec extremists". 


G. AN OBLIGATION ON THE ENGLISH SPEAKING MAJORITY (Para- 
graphs 22 to 24) 


"Since the total is greater than the sum of the individual 
parts" both the majority and the minority have obligations to 
the maintenance of concord. The English majority must take 
the initiative to guard against the formation of permanent 
anti-English sentiment in Quebec. One step toward rapproche-= 
ment can be having a number of English Canadians living for 
short periods among the French speaking majority and by 


overcoming their unilingualism. 


H. AN ONUS ON THE FRENCH SPEAKING MINORITY oe 25 
Sere ore tr gee es ta 29 


Self imposed isolation of a minority is apt to engender ill 
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will in it towards the majority and vice versa. However, 
such: isolates isn’t necessary for the retention of the 
minority identity. What French Canadians must do is 

live temporarily among English-speaking Canadians despite 
the difficulties involved. Steps must be taken to 
prevent the permanent Anglicization of such families, but 
the author views his plan as essential for Canadian unity 
and call on public and private bodies to implement his 


scheme for improving English-French Canadian communications. 
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RESUME DES CONCLUSIONS ET RECOMMANDATIONS 

1) Il est entendu qu'il vaut la peine de conserver le Canada dans une forme a 
peu prés similaire & la forme présente, mais pour y arriver tous les Canadiens, 
francophones comme anglophones, doivent immédiatement se débarasser de mythes et 
de préjugés vieillis. Ce faisant, un climat sera crée dans lequel la minorité 
francophone ne sera pas forcée de vivre isolée dangereusement de la majorité an- 
glophone. Lorsque les Canadiens auront été renseignés judicieusement sur leur 
histoire, ils seront en mesure de comprendre cette vérité fondamentale: dans 
notre complexité réside notre force. Afin d'atteindre ce but nous recommandons : 


a)  Qu'un vaste programme d'éducation des adultes soit élaboré d'un 
bout & l'autre du Canada, 


bd) Que cette t&che soit confiée par le Gouvernement 4 la C.B.C. 
(Radio-Canada), 


c) Que les cours d'Histoire du Canada dans toutes nos écoles soient 

réformés et accrfis de telle fagon qu'on enseigne la méme chose, 

aussi bien aux éléves francophones qu'anglophones; ce qui aura 

pour but immédiat de revaloriser l'Histoire du Canada. 
2) Une fois le programme d'éducation des adultes en vigueur, le gouvernement 
devra promouvoir, directement ou indirectement, des contacts plus fréquents entre 
les collectivités francophones et anglophones. Alors seulement sera-t-il possible 
que les deux groupes parviennent 4 comprendre leurs points de vue respectifs. A 


cette fin nous recommandons: 


a) Que les Canadiens soient incités & visiter les autres provinces dans la 
mesure du possible, 


b) Qu'un organisme central soit établi qui rende possible aux gargons et 
filles anglophones l'obtention d'emplois d'été dans la province de 
Québec, 14 of ils devront parler frangais; et réciproquement, 


c) Que des organisations telles que les "Visites Interprovinciales" pren- 
nent de 1'expansion, 


a) Que des compagnies privées ainsi que le Gouvernement de la province de 
Québec soient incités, et m&me aidés financiérement si cela est néces- 
saire, & envoyer des Canadiens-frangais dans les provinces anglaises 
pour une période d'un an ou deux, afin de promouvoir une meilleure com- 
préhension entre les deux groupes. Plus tard, lorsque plus de Canadiens- 
anglais seront bilingues, la procédure inverse devra &tre appliquée. 

3) Enfin, nous pensons que les Colléges des Trois Forces Armées contribuent & 
l‘unité canadienne et nous recommandons fermement que le statu quo soit maintenu 
pour ces Colléges militaires; c'est-A-dire que les échanges entre le Collége Mili- 
taire Royal de St-Jean et le Royal Military College de Kingston soient continuées. 


Dans le cas contraire il n'y aurait plus de contacts entre les jeunes officiers 


anglophones et francophones. 





CONFIDENTIEL 
DOCUMENTS PREPARATOIRES 
Mémoire# 740-250 
Mrs. ae K. Roberts 


QUEBEC 


A. RENSEIGNEMENTS SUR L*INDIVIDU 
af Employee of the Federal Government; 
ad Born and educated in Toronto; 

iii Four years in Engineering at RCM; 
iv Not completely bilingual; 


v Moved to Quebec City in 1960. 


B. QUESTION. ox 
ooo BN PROVENANCE DU SERVICE DES AUDIENCES 


Reference: A - 1 (a) - Adult education 


How do you visualize an extensive adult education 
programme being put into effect by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation with matters of education 
now in the hands of provincial governments? 


Reference: A =- 1 (c) - Canadian History 


How do you recommend that Canadian history texts 
be prepared for use in Canadian schools and how 

do you propose that Canadian history courses be 

overhauled? 


Reference: A= 2 (a) - Visits to other parts of Canada 


What specific recommendations would you make to 
promote more interprovincial VISITS by French and 
English-speaking Canadians? 


Reference: A (3) - Tri-Service colleges 


Would you recommend the extention of the bilingual 
and bicultural aspect of the College Militaire Royal 
de St-Jean to the other Tri-service Colleges? 


Reference: H = 28 


What specific steps do you feel could be taken to 
encourage both employers and employees to under- 
take inter=-provincial job transfers both in private 
business and in government at the provincial and 
federal levels? 


21-5=-65 
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BRIEF PRESENTED TO THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON BI-CULTURALISM 


BY THE UNDERSIGNED, AS AN INDIVIDUAL, 
AND NOT AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF ANY ORGANIZATION. 
Mr. Noah Rilkey, 
132 Arundell St., 


London, Ont. 
December 6, 1963. 


There is no need for a Royal Commission on Bi-culturalism. 


The Prime Minister made a mistake in appointing this 


‘commission. There cannot be two heads. If it has two 


heads it is a freak. 
There are not two races in Canada, that is, English and 
French. Just parts of the same race. Most of the French- 


Canadians came from Normandy and Britany, originally. The 


‘Normans invaded Britain in 1066. No doubt, many of the 


soldiers in Wolfe's army were of Norman stock. he Norman 





French and the Norman British are the same. 

ene = 

There is no deep discord in Great Britain. The Scots 

can speak Gaelic in their: social life and the Welsh take 
great pride in their language, especially when it is used 
in song. 

The chief reason for unrest among French-Canadians is that 
they are beginning to resent the power of the church oo 
their lives. As sometimes happens, they are picking on 
the wrong method to correct the problem. | 

The French and English speaking people need to learn all 
over again the most important truths of patriotism. To 

be a British subject is the greatest honor that can be 
conferred on any of us, whether it be by birth or adoption. 
To be British means that, no matter what your geographical 
location may be; Canada, Australia, Wales, North Ireland, 
Scotland, New Zealand, or England, We are all British 
first, and subjects of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, and 


should be proud and thankful that we are so fortunate. 
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Our flag, the Canadian Ensign, shows that we are Canadians 
and British. 

The only outcome of the commission, unless it is dissolved 
now, is that it will drive another wedge between us. There 
are other elements in our nation who are getting too much 
control. What we need is joint action, by mutual consent, 
not by degislation to remove these influences from among 
us. The ballot, the spoken word, and the printed word of 


the right kind can accomplish it. 
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The author says: 
The appointment of the Commission is a mistake. 
There are not two races (we are all from Norman stock). 
To be a British subject is the greatest honor that 


could be conferred to someone. 
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To The Royal Canadian Commission on Biculturalism 
SESE IESE IE IE FE IE HE IESE SE IESE SE IESE IESE SE LE SE IE AE SE FE IE HE SE IESE HEHE HE SESE HE IESE IESE TE FE IEE HE FE HE FE HE IE 


1. For the past five years, a teacher training and curriculum development 
project has been taking place at the University of Saskatchewan which we 
think is relevant to the preoccupations of the Commission. Not only does 

it deal with the specific educational problems of an ethnic group coming 
under the general scope of the Commission, namely the people of Indian 
tradition; it is also a bicultural approach to teacher training, cultural 
development, and education in general which could be applied on a national 
scale. In this brief, we will use it to redefine the cultural picture in 
Canada and suggest appropriate solutions. 

2, Part One: The Bicultural Approach to Indian Education at the University 
of Saskatchewan, 

3. In 1959, the Department of Education of Saskatchewan consulted with 

the University of Saskatchewan College of Education authorities concerning 
the educational progress of children of Indian background in the northern 
areas of the province. Responsible Departmental officials were disturbed 

by the high turnover of teachers on the one hand and, on the other, the even 
more discouraging rate of progress of the pupils of these areas. The University 
initiated a scientific analysis of the difficulties of the pupils as well as 
of the whole educational process at work in Indian and Northern communities. 
This in turn led to a better understanding of the role of schools in these 
communities, of the need to adjust the curriculum and, inevitably, of the kind 


of orientation and training to be given to teachers, 

4. The key concept in this scientific analysis of the situations as well 

as in the formulation of the teacher training was the anthropological 
definition of culture. Members of this Commission are presumably thoroughly 
familiar with it. Nevertheless, for the sake of our argumentation, we will 
attempt to formulate it here. 

5, Culture is, on the one hand, what each individual adult human being has 
acquired through learning, from birth on, and which makes it possible for him 
not only to satisfy his needs but to do so in association and in relation with 
other human beings who share the same ideas, values, attitudes, skills, etc. 
Culture is also the organic sum of ideas, attitudes, skills, etc. that are 
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ge 
operative in the group or society as a whole. Each individual member 
has his share precisely because he grew up in this society and has been 


brought up as a member of it. This accumulation of ideas, skills, attitudes, 
etc. is a mixture of what the group has developed by itself over the years ue 
well as the ideas, skills, attitudes, etc. borrowed from other societies with 
which the group had been in contact, one way or another, and integrated into 
the original fabric. Culture is, to a certain extent, the collective memory 
of the group just as it is the learned behaviour in each individual. It is 
what makes a group of people think alike, act alike, feel alike about various 
things, the selection of which itself is also cultural or particular to the 
groupe Because no individual is born in an abstract situation, each human 
being is shaped by the culture of the community in which he is raised. He and 
all his associates of the same age inherit or pick up a collective momentum 
which is the product of their society and sets certain goals for them as 

well as teach them approved means of reaching these goals. 

6. In this perspective, there is no society nor individual without a 
culture of some sort. Of course, the longer and the more isolated a particular 
group of human beings has been in a very particular environment, the more 
unique and different will be its culture. Such was the case of the Eskimos 

up until very recently. Such is also the case, we found out, of most Indian 
communities on reserves or in the north. 

Te Each of these communities traces its origin to a band that was part 

of a tribe that had a separate cultural existence at the time the Europeans 
came to North America. No one questions the fact that at that time there were as 
many cultures on our Canadian Territory as there were Indian tribes or nations. 
Roughly speaking, they could be classified into five large groups, namely, l. 
The Woodland Indians exploiting the forested areas of the Canadian Shield from 
Central Saskatchewan to Nova Scotia; 2. The Mixed-Economy Indians of the 
Southern Ontario Penninsula and of the Upper St. Lawrence Valley; 3. The 
Buffalo-Hunting tribes of the prairies; 4. The Fishing tribes of British 
Columbia; and, 5. The Boreal Forests and Thundra Dwellers of the Northwest 
Territories. As in all cultural distributions, the mariginal groups in each 
region shared many things in common across tribal boundaries. Nevertheless, 
at its centre, each tribe had a culture very much different from that of the 


tribe or tribes in other regions. Each culture was the product of thousands 
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of years of human experimentation in its particular environment and in 
relative isolation with human experimentation in other regions. Each culture 
was consequently very strongly integrated with its environment and very 
effective in shaping the destinies of each individual and band within the 
tribe. 

ae The coming of Europeans could have put an end to the cultural as well 

as to the geographical isolation of the different tribes. One could assume 
that the various societies would have cheerfully learned the best from the 
newcomers and integrated it into their respective culture. As we know, this 
was not altogether the case. European explorers, administrators and traders 
were not so much interested to see the Indian tribes settle down and grow food 
as go further into the wilderness and collect more fur than they used to 
traditionally to satisfy their own needs, For the first two hundred years of 
contact consequently, the various Indian tribes were helped to specialize 

even more in hunting and trapping, although of course some individuals were 
induced to try their hand at farming. This over~specialization led to the 
depletion of game and of fur-bearing animals in most areas, particularly, to 
the disappearance of the buffalo on the prairies, It triggered a chain 
reaction of tribal warfare as murderous and destructive as never before the 
Europeans had brought guns, horses, and greed to North America. At the same 
time, more Europeans came and the land was taken over by food-growing individuals 
and families. Little by little Indians discovered that they were without food, 
without land, and without hope. This led them to accept the signing of treaties 
and the establishment of permanent communities on specific tracts of land 
reserved for the exclusive use of each band and consequently called "reserves", 
a solution biologically not much different from that of the "came preserve" 

to protect disappearing species. 

96 This historical process did not facilitate the learning of new skills nor 
did it create a very satisfactory appreciation for each other between Indians 
and new Canadians. The reserve system maintained the original social isolation 
and reinforced it administeratively; it even put an end for a while to the 
mixing of ideas and genes between individuals from various bands within the 
same tribe. Of course, in the northern stretches of our country, it was 
possible for a fair number of Indian peopie to carry on with the fur trade 

type of economic integration initiated three hundred years ago, It still is. 


This type of activity however does not lead to the mastery of contemporary 
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skills and, as the industrial society moves up with mines and other 
developments, the same process of dispossession and isolating relocation 
will repeat itself; the game will disappear and the Indians will be left 
to see others exploiting their country in a new and more efficient way 
while they, the first owners, sit on the outside and look in. 
10. Today in Canada it is anthropologically correct to say that we have 
hundreds of small peoples or nations called "Indian Communities", each 
more or less with a different culture. All these communities trace their 
ancestry back to one or the other of the original Indian tribes, and, 
presumably, the core of the culture in each community is a modification of 
the traditional ethos of that particular tribe. The total culture, however, 
is made up of whatever ideas, skills, attitudes, and so on, this particular 
band has been able to learn and integrate into a viable mode of life. There 
are many similarities between the reserves and communities because of the 
same ideas being mastered and because the administrative process was the same 
everywhere, namely the benevolent and honest paternalism of the federal 
government. However, the sequence of traders, missionaries, teachers, and 
administrators plus the contact with the neighbouring communities have been 
different enough in each reserve or area to give a particular character and 
cultural blend to each community. Hence, it is extremely dangerous to 
generalize when talking about Indian reserves and communities, except to 
admit the fact that, 1. Each reserve or community has a small culture of 
its own, into which the children are reared; 2, That this local culture is 
definitely at variance with that of the next community belonging to the 
same tribal tradition and, finally; 3. That each local culture has its own 
degree of differentiation or closeness with the culture of the Euro-Canadian 
society in the surrounding area. For the purposes of the present document, 
these three major observations, as important as they are in our experiment, 
must be taken for granted. In brief, each Indian community on a reserve or 
in the northern areas has as yet a distinct culture and a self-perceived 
identity which are not that of the majority of other Canadian communities. 
11. This being the case, each child born and raised in one of these communities 
receives an earlier enculturation different from that of the children of the 
same age in other communities of non-Indian tradition. When he comes to school, 
however, he is offered a schooling process as identical as possible to that 


offered to other children born and raised in other communities. This is called 
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"equal opportunity". When this schooling process is analyzed in anthropological 
terms, instead of being made into an absolute, it is found to be the product of 
our own culture and society specifically designed for children who have grown 
up in our society and who go back to it consistently day after day during their 
holidays. In other words, the schooling process to which Indian children are 
exposed is just a part of the over-all educational process at work in our society. 
The teachers that conduct the learning activities in the classrooms, the super- 
intendents and administrators that coordinate and direct the activities of the 
teachers, the text books, the content of the problems studied in arithmetic, of 
the stories that make up Readers and so on, everything is part and parcel of our 
culture, assumes it as the ideational and emotional basis in the mind and heart 
of the child and directs toward it as the ultimate objective. 
12. The child born and raised in an Indian community on a reserve or in the 
north, starts life in a local culture. When he is six years old, for six 
hours a day, five days a week and thirty-six weeks of the year, he is 
exposed to a schooling process which belongs to another society and has been 
developed and maintained for children growing up in and going back to homes 
and communities different from his own. What is more, he is increasingly in 
competition in the same classrooms with the children of the society for whom 
and by whom the whole process has been developed, This explains why so few 
children of Indian tradition complete their high school, let alone go to 
University, and why the majority get discouraged even before they reach a 
Grade 8 level. The breech between the two cultural experiences of the 
Indian child is also responsible for the fact that after so many years of 
schooling in various communities, cultural differences are still so strong. 
13. Incidentally, in our own society, it is increasingly evident that the 
bulk of our educational process is produced by and for our middle class 
and that children from the lower class find almost as much difficulty in 
adjusting to it as children of Indian tradition. This is so much so that 
a whole body of literature is developing to describe this situation now 
labelled "culturally deprived childhood". This very relative term implies 
simply that the child from the poor home is deprived of many of the 
cultural opportunities on which the regular school program is based and 
consequently his spontaneous curiosity is unchallenged by the various 
components of the program. Cultural deprivation in relation to the 


regular school program is definitely the life experience of most Indian 
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children. However, there is more to it than that. 
14. It is a culturally different childhood which creates the Indian child's 
difficulty in relation to the regular school program. In other words, the 
main problem in Indian Education is the active presence of two cultures in 
the same classroom. Each culture is represented and carried on by the two 
human factors involved, namely the pupil and the teacher. Unless the bi- 
cultural dimensions of this situation are recognized and harmonized as such, 
very little education will take place. Offering the Indian child a schooling 
process identical to that of other children is ignoring completely the fact 
that the Indian child brings to school a different culture; it is neglecting 
the potential of this culture as well as depreciating it in the eyes of both 
the child and the community from which he comes. Since this brief is not 
directly aimed at the various aspects of Indian Education, we will not push 
this diagnostic further. 
15. “Equal educational opportunity" for the Indian child should mean that 
he will be offered a schooling process which will not only give him the 
opportunity. to learn the same ideas, skills, attitudes, and so forth which 
more and more constitute the objectives of the universal school process but 
which will do so in such a way as for him to integrate these ideas, skills, 
attitudes, etc. in his pre-school and out-of-school cultural experience. 
In other words, the schooling process will be successful educationally (and 
not only administratively): 1. If it develops the initial culture of the 
child rather than ignores it 2. If it redefines the major elements of 
this culture with which the child is familiar in terms that are applicable 
to the larger Canadian society and 3. If it gradually expands the cultural 
awareness and identification of the child to the dimensions of the larger 
society and, in fact, of the whole mankind. In brief, the schooling process 
must help the child grow in his own culture and at the same time become 
familiar and efficient in a second culture, which is that of the majority. 
Only then can it qualify as an educational process in the life-experience of 
the Indian child. 
16, This analysis of the educational needs of the Indian child pointed out 
to the orientation of teachers at work in this bicultural situation. After 
all, it is the teacher who is professionally responsible to lead the pupils 


to the objectives and, as an adult, he is in position to resolve the clash 
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between the two cultures. In order to do so, however, 1. He has to 
understand the nature and function of culture in the life of every human 
being and society; 2. He must be fully aware of the various elements of 
his own culture, of its complexity, of its changing character and, in general, 
of those traits that constitute the objectives of the school program, since 
they are the objectives of the over-all educational process at work in our 
society; 3. He must become familiar with the traditional culture of his 
pupils and be able in particular to identify the local culture in relation 
to that of the majority society; finally, 4. He must be trained and helped 
to develop a series of learning activities which will take into consideration 
the initial cultural experience of the child and expand it towards the 
dimension of the second or majority culture in such a way as to make the 
child thoroughly familiar in the latter and at the same time mature in the 
former. In brief, the teacher must help the Indian child become bicultural, 
as it is the only way such a child can succeed in our society. 
17. We do not think it is necessary to describe in details the various activities 
and techniques experimented with in our current program. Essentially we attempt 
to sensitize teachers to the existence and detection of second cultures and 
more particularly to combine school contents and objectives with the learning 
processes and background found in what is to them a second culture. Teachers 
must understand the inevitability of cultural differences as well as their 
enriching significance for the whole human race, beginning with whatever groups 
or cultures are in contact with one another, in this instance, Indians and 
Canadians. 
18. Needless to say that the process implies also a fair amount of studying 
of the original tribal cultures in order to help today's Indians to re-identify 
themselves in a scientific and objective way. Human achievements of the 
various tribes in the Americas are used later on in the school year to 
jllustrate the specific objectives of this or that part of the official program 
of studies. In the field of social organization for instance, it is a known 
fact that the various nations in the Americas experimented with a much higher 
number of forms or structures, norms and regulations than those of Europe. 
Consequently, there is hardly a single objective of the regular course of 
studies in Social Studies than can not be illustrated with some fact from one 


or the other of the original tribes of North America. These facts, however, 
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the teachers must know and appreciate if they are going to use them 
adequately. Quoting them to the pupils or, better having pupils themselves, 
Indian and others, discover them lead to a much more objective pride of the 
Indian child for his ancestry and a greater respect of the non-Indian child 
for his bronzed classmate. This is what integration means. 

19. All this implies that teachers of Indians must first dissociate 
themselves from their own culture, so to say, in order to understand its 
impact on their own personal experience of human life and look at it 
objectively. Next, they must acquire the essence of the culture of the 
Indian children they are teaching, that is they must become bicultural 
themselves to some extent so as to help the Indian child become thus. 
Finally, they must train themselves to develop learning activities that 
will combine the two cultures harmoniously. This bicultural approach to 
Indian education is what leads us to suggest a similar solution to ease 

up the French-English bicultural bottleneck and, in fact, to reconcile our 
educational systems with the cultural realities of contemporary Canadian 
society. 

20. Part Two: Canada in Anthropological Perspectives. 

21. In the process of analyzing the majority society for the purposes of 
training teachers to guide Indian children into it, we have reached certain 
conelusions concerning the nature of the culture or cultures presently 
operating on the territory called Canada. We also feel justified in 
anticipating some forthcoming developments. 

22. First and foremost, we are convinced that multi-culturalism is an 
inevitable and enriching trait of the Canadian people if it is going to 
remain united into one sovereign state. 

23. To begin with, the five geographical regions which gave birth to five 
different types of cultures in Canada still play an important part in 
shaping the destinies of the human beings who call themselves "Canadians". 
True, the mass culture resulting from industrialism and commercialism 
minimizes many aspects of these regional factors. Nevertheless, the very 
geography of each area imposes the selection and preference of certain 
industrial products in comparison to others that can be used and enjoyed 
elsewhere. It also gives preference to certain types of individuals who 
adjust better to it and are more successful at those occupations best 


carried out in each area. Even if all the inhabitants of Canada were 
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originally from the same stock and the same culture, their continued 
occupation and adjustment in these specific areas would eventually lead 
to major regional differences that would inevitably play the part of 
cultural differences, 
24. As we know, the oneness of cultural origin is not a fact of contemporary 
Canadian society. Only the descendents of the aboriginal tribes as well as 
the French Canadians in Quebec belong to long-standing and originally 
homogeneous groups. English-speaking Canada is much more a mosaic than one 
homogeneous culture. Its original founding core was made up of New Englanders 
who, at that time, refused to become full-fledged North Americans. These 
loyal descendents of English settlers insisted on maintaining English traditions 
overgeas and practically denied the fact that, after 150 years of experimenting 
in the New World, they and their fellow citizens were not Englishmen anymore 
but North Americans. In order to do so, they uprooted themselves and migrated 
to Canada, bringing with them a modified "north americanized" British culture, 
They started a new experimenting process in their respective areas of the 
Canadian territory, namely the Maritimes and Upper Canada with some areas of 
Quebec. In each of these areas the English and British traditions were 
reinforced for a while by intensive migrations from the British Isles, thus 
minimizing again the "Canadianizing" or "North Americanizing" factors and 
trends. Whether because they were geographically more similar to the 
British Isles than Upper Canada, at any rate, the first decades of this 
experiment in the Maritimes proved reasonably successful economically and 
politically, to the point where these provinces had practically to be bribed 
into joining Confederation with Ontario and Quebec. Were it not that they 
were afraid to be swallowed by their foresaken cousins from the South, the 
Yankees, it is to be wondered whether they would have joined. Now, after 200 
years of continued experience and experimentation in that particular territory, 
no one can deny the existence of a regional culture in the maritimes anymore, 
which includes of course a strong attachment to the political and economic 
entity called Canada. Maritimers cannot conceive of any other way of 
existence. 
25. The Upper Canadians took longer to adjust to their environment but when 
they did, however, they were so successful that they eventually took the 


leading part in developing the industrial as well as political energies of 
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this country. In doing so, however, they probably have become much more 
"Americanized" than their loyalist forefathers had gambled for. Many of 
them realize today that only the presence of the French Canadians and of 
Quebec can prevent them and the rest of Canada from being completely 
assimilated with the United States. This americanization process has 
come about partly as a result of the intensive migration to Upper Canada 
(or what was originally Upper Canada) that took place after World War LE 
both from the prairies and from Europe. The million or so newcomers have 
duplicated the American melting pot process in Southern Ontario much more 
than earlier migrations had done. The impact of American radio and 
television, of American magazines, books and movies has compounded the 
inevitable influence of increasing industrial and economic integration. 
26, The Prairies, of course, are definitely giving birth to a third infra- 
culture within the Canadian society. Though many areas of it were originally 
settled by Southern Ontarians or immigrants from the British Isles, the 
quite different environment as well as the pattern of settlement led their 
descendents to break away from Southern Ontario cultural ways. This was 
accelerated and reinforced by the coming of numerous immigrants from central 
Europe. These proved much more adapted to the geographical factors of the 
prairies and their descendents are now emerging in key positions all over 
this part of our national territory. Altogether, the residents of the 
Prairies are perhaps those that are more constantly changing. They never 
had long enough time to push down deep roots and become completely regionalized. 
They have entered fully into the mass culture, and are becoming increasingly 
urbanized in the typical North and mostly American way. Needless to say 
that the coming of oil and its sequence of industries has simply accelerated 
the process, not only by itself but by bringing on the spot thousands of 
full-fledged Americans and hundreds of thousands of people denied access 
to the United States and anxious to become part of the Canadian version of 
the Great Society. 
27, British Columbians have always been west of the Rockies and west of 
everything. The majority are right in Vancouver which is as cosmopolitan as 
can be and is much closer in spirit and attitude, etc. to the people of Seattle, 
San Fransisco, and Los Angeles than to those of Toronto, Winnipeg, and Montreal. 
The people have come there at the beginning of the Industrial Era and have been 
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developing a very strong North American urban pattern ever since. 
28. Northern sections of Ontario. Quebec, and all the other provinces 
plus the territories are contributing to the emergence of a new kind of 
society which can perhaps be considered more Canadian than all others. 
Such communities as Seven Islands, Schefferville, Timmins, Uranium City, 
etc. definitely belong to a genuinely Canadian version of 20th Century 
industrial civilization. For semi-permanent residence they draw from 
all the provinces a certain type of Canadians who seem more adaptable to 
Northern isolation and climate. These communities can be considered as 
the crucibles where a genuinely Canadian type is shaping up, if, as we 
think, the North is one of the major differentiating factors of Canadian 
geography. 
29. We are trying to describe what is uabeeakne to the people who call 
themselves Canadians and what collective selections, identities, and 
orientations are emerging in the five broad geographical moerare of their 
common country. True, as mentioned earlier, mass media and occupational 
mobility reduce the impact of environmental forces, particularly on 
individuals as such. The persevering communities however, cannot escape. 
People in each area may use exactly the same language but the words will 
not mean the same things. Water for instance means the sea for fishing 
and recreational boating or commercial shipping to a British Columbian. 
To the Northern miner, it means primarily hydro electric or hydraulic power 
to operate mines. To the prairie farmer it means what makes things grow 
and will always be welcome in the form of rain. In Southern Ontario and 
Quebec it means the water supply in town as well as hydro electric power; 
it ds also that annoying thing which upsets excursions and outings. The 
same word, four different meanings. Every major element in the environment 
and in society can be compared from one region to another and very interesting 
differences will appear. Culture is a network of relationships with the 
physical context and the social environment that each society develops in 
each one of its members. If the relationships themselves are different, so 
are the networks, so are the cultures. 
30. Underneath these regional cultures or sub-cultures now emerging and in 
the process of redefining themselves, we find what impresses most people in 
terms of cultural differences within our Canadian society, namely, the presence 
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of various ethnic groups. The Commission is thoroughly familiar with 
these since all have expressed their feelings. Anthropologically speaking, 
the ethnic populations of Canada can be described as clusters and groups of 
individuals and families having a common cultural heritage, because of a 
common European decent, and organized in associations, or rural communities, 
for the purposes of enjoying this common heritage, preserving it and passing 
it on to the next generation. Ethnic groups are found in the two language 
groups that make up the population of Canada. To a certain extent, French 
Canadians outside of Quebec as well as the descendents of loyalists within 
Quebec can be assimilated to ethnic groups, although historically and 
politically, there is a difference. It must be observed that in every 
single ethnic group taken as a whole across the whole territory of Canada, 
the impact of regional differences described above can be observed, giving 
something in common with the inhabitants of their respective regions as 
well as cultural links with compatriots of the same ethnic groups in other 
areas of the country. Areas of English speaking Canada west of the Ottawa 
River are visibly and audibly richer in ethnic groups than the Maritimes. 
Metropolitan districts, of course, like Toronto and Montreal offer a 
vet ohetired flavour altogether different from straight ethnicity. 
31, In anthropological perspectives, Canadian society taken as a whole is 
much more multi-cultural than simply bicultural, This is particularly true 
of English-speaking Canada which consequently has a difficulty in identifying 
itself except unfortunately in negative terms such as "Non-British, Non-French, 
Non-American, but Canadian." This fluidity of national or cultural identity 
among English-speaking Canadians is partly the cause of misunderstanding with 
French Canada. French Canadians particularly in Quebec have a historical and 
cultural tradition longer and older than English-speaking Canadians taken as 
a whole, from coast to coast. Asa result, they have a very strong feeling 
of identification, know who they are and what they want to become. English- 
speaking Canadians are "many" and are hesitant as to what they would really 
like to be. 
32. This, incidentally, explains why the binational character of Canadian 
society which was evident 100 years ago is now questioned by English-speaking 
Canadians, particularly those of recent arrival. To them, Canada is one 
political state and consequently one nation made up of a multi-cultural 
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kind of society which includes the French among others. They and their 
fathers came over here to become North Americans, the Canadian way. They 
accepted to pool whatever cultural assets they were bringing over which 
could compromise and combine with the Canadian identity and way of life. 
Consequently, they are more or less satisfied to share the controls of 
cultural expression and of political organization with other English- 
speaking Canadians, including those of originally British tradition, now 
in minority, thus developing a new culture which they consider will be or 
already is the "Canadian culture". Because of this, it is hard for them 
to understand that French Canadians, who already have their own Canadian 
culture, should increasingly look at their provincial state and majority 
community as the "national" instrument of their cultural development and 
political maturity rather than at the federal government in Ottawa. Thus, 
whichever way one looks at it, Canada is a multi-cultural society and will 
always be. In terms of individuals, it means that the majority of Canadians 
experience a biculturalism under one form or another in as much as they grow 
up in a given cultural milieu, ethnic and/or regional, or French, and, as soon 
as they leave the area of their youth, they find themselves unfamiliar with 
the culture of whatever other milieu, region or ethnic group into which 
they move. 
33. If this multi-culturalism is essentially part of Canadian society, it 
must be reflected at once in the school program and in the overall educational 
procéss organized by our society. Sadly enough, this is far from being the 
case. True, provincial jurisdiction over education has made it possible to 
respect regional factors to a certain extent. However, only Quebec has seen 
fit to accept a broad share of cultural differentiation in the provision of 
facilities, staff, and structures. Everywhere else, a monolithic kind of 
educational system and program has been set up and accepted. When one analyzes 
the programs, the teacher training, the supervision, the texts, etc. one is 
struck by the monocultural dimensions of the school program in all provinces. 
Though mentions are made of French Canada and of Indians and of various ethnic 
immigrants here and there, on the whole, the collective "we" represented in 
the textbooks, activities, etc. is that of the Anglo-protestant middle class. 
All the other types of Canadians are simply marginal and incidental. In 


other words, the educational programs and systems are blissfully ignorant 
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of the bicultural experience of most Canadians as well as of the historically 
bicultural origin of our society. Needless to say, it is even more oblivious 

of the multi-culture dimensions of the total society. French Canadian Quebec 

is institutionally more sensitive to the presence of "the others" but these are 
all lumped together as a hostile Anglo-protestant society. 

31. This leads us to conclude that Canadians are missing the boat altogether 

and playing ostrich to the richness as well as the complexity of the cultural 

factors they have inherited. We believe it is high time for Canadians to 
accept multi-culturalism as part of the Canadian identity and to gear the 
educational systems at work in each province accordingly. This means that 

as many Canadians as possible during their school years must be sensitized 

to the presence of other cultures, beginning with teachers, 

35, It is also essential to encourage and foster biculturalism as an 

individual experience in the largest number possible of pupils. By this, 

of course, we imply not only the French and English Canadian type of 

biculturalism but the other ethnic contributions possible or present, 

including of course the Indians and the Eskimos. Biculturalism as a 

personal experience is perhaps the greatest liberating factor in the life 

or human experience of the individual. It minimizes ethnic or national 

pride and opens the mind and heart to the contributions from other cultures. 

God knows it is badly needed at this stage of the history and development 

of mankind as one human race. 

36. The educational implications of an officially recognized multi-cultural 
society are numerous and far reaching. We do not think it is possible nor 
necessary to detail them all here. On the basis of our experience with the 
bicultural dimensions of Indian education, we suggest the following guide lines: 

37, First, all teachers, if not all High School students, should be given 

a much more thorough grounding in social anthropology in general, particularly 

applied to the Canadian scene. Second, as many as possible should be given 

a chance to become personally familiar with at least one other Canadian culture 

or sub-culture, according of course to their eventual destination as teachers. 

Teachers in English speaking Canada, for instance, should become much more 

familiar with French-Canadian culture, or with urban culture if they are 

from rural areas, or with Indian and Eskimo cultures if they are going to 


teach up north. (Incidentally, it is much easier for French-Canadians as 
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a whole to be sensitized to the presence of English-speaking society and 
culture since they are surrounded by mass media and other sources of 
information describing these others. This is not the case in English- 
speaking Canada outside of Quebec. Hence, anything that this Commission 
could do to extend the expression of French culture through the mass 
media will be a positive asset to the development of biculturalism.) 
38. Thirdly, teachers should be specifically trained to identify the 
presence of bicultural factors in the local community and to capitalize on 
these factors in developing a curriculum aimed at the multi-cultural 
education of their pupils as a whole and the positive bicultural experience 
of the individuals. 
39. Resources available in this age of mass communication are mostly a 
matter of perspective and of choice. Undoubtedly, however, a multi- 
cultural philosophy and practice of education would lead to the publishing 
of readers and other textbooks particularly in the area of Social Studies, 
Literature, and even Arithmetic to illustrate the cqmmon objectives of the 
Canadian industrialized society in multi-cultural situations, rather than the 
constant Anglo-protestant or Irish-French Catholic which is presently found 
in the majority of schools. 
40. The above reforms will be effective only through extensive research 
in Social Sciences and Social Studies constantly fed to the teacher- 
training institutions and Departments of Education. Such research is 
timidly being undertaken here and there in Canada. It should be much 
more strongly encouraged and supported. 
41. The will to exist as a multi-cultural society can bring about such 
changes in the educational systems. These in turn will help Canadians identify 
themselves and at the same time become better citizens of the international 
community. We leave it to the Commission to assess the value of these 
proposals in relation to the needs it is so thoroughly probing anc to make 


appropriate recommendations to the educational authorities across the land. 


August, 1965 André Renaud, 0.M.I., 
Associate Professor of Education, 
College of Education, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
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SUBMISSION 


to 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON BILINGUALISM AND BILCULTURALISM 
by 


THE REGINA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dear Sirs: 


The Regina Chamber of Commerce is a voluntary organization represent- 
ing over one thousand business and professional men and women in the 
City of Regina. This submission does not presume to reflect all the 
views of the Chamber members but it does presume to reflect some of 
the views of some of the members as reflected in meetings of commite- 
tees and of the Board of Directors of the Chamber. We just hope that 
what may be regarded as a partial expression of members’ views may be 
of some value to you in your important investigation. 


ONE NATION 


We are for one Canada. We just cannot contemplate the segmentation 
of Canada into two or more separate political entities. We regret 
that there are some in Canada who apparently can conceive of a French 


speaking and an English speaking Canada. We can conceive of geo- 
graphic areas, some of which will be delineated by provincial bound- 
aries, where om language or the other is more commonly used. This 


is the existing situation. But two nations within Canada as we know 
it today, is, to us, an anachronisn. 


We want to visualize Canada as a nation, not ten separate states. 

We want to see the continuation of the federal system which has deve- 
loped to its present state. We favor the acknowledgment and expressior 
of provincial autonomy within the federation to a degree not disrup- 
tive to the federation itself. 


We in Saskatchewan share the apprehension expressed by many in Quebec, 
over the trend toward centralization of authority in the federal 
government. But we do not agree with some in Quebec that monetary 
policy, tariffs and defence matters can be taken away from the fed- 
eral authority. To us, these are the very fields in which federal 
jurisdiction must lie. 


Provincial autonomy must not reach the degree to which it will destroy 
the central government. Without a central government there can be no 
nation. All provinces want more autonomy, more taxing powers. Surely 
over the years, a reasonable division of authorities between the cen- 
tral government and the provinces can be evolved. We are of the 
opinion that a permanent establishment for federal=provineial minis- 
terial consultation on this problem would be an aid to the evolution 
of mutually satisfactory federal-provincial relationships. 


We are not authorities on the constitution and we observe that recog- 
nized authorities differ in their views as to the scope of provincial 
-autonomy that can be exercised under the present constitution. We 
think that this scope can be clarified with the passage of time pro- 
vided that men of goodwill govern us and that all are willing to nego- 
tiate and to compromise. Some constitutional amendments may be nec-~ 
essary. We hope these are possible. 
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ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


Canadians are only producing a certain amount of wealth. We can all 
have more if we increase that production. Obviously provinces cannot 
have it all or the nation will cease to be. If provinces are going 
to do more, the central government must do less on the same produc- 
tion. Central government revenues diverted to the provinces cannot 
be recouped forever from new sources of taxation without endangering 
the incentives that spur production. 


There is a great deal of communication, travel and trade between 
provinces. The economics of one part of Canada are complementary to 
a degree with the economics of other parts. These complementary 
features are not as numerous nor as complete as we might wish but 
they are what we have and we have to make the best of them if we are 
to carry on as a nation. Some of the income in one province is pure 
chasing power in another province. This purchasing power may come 
from the sale of provincial products to Canadians or to the markets 
of the world. It is well established that the well-being of Canadians 
is greatly dependent on such markets. Engrossed as we are with dome 
estic problems we are, nevertheless, inextricably bound up with the 
fortunes of the world and with each other. 


This interdependence is forcibly impressed upon the minds of business 
people in Saskatchewan. For instance we sell wheat to Europe and 
Asia, potash to the United States and the Orient. The revenue from 
these resources is used to buy canned goods, clothing, furniture, 
appliances, machinery, automobiles, shoes, hardware, and a long list 
of other items from the factories of Quebee and Ontario. 


Maybe we could isolate ourselves by provinces and readjust our eco~ 
nomics to suit the new circumstances. In our opinion, this would be 
economic folly and national suicide. If all provinces were equally 
blessed in natural resources, favorable location, climate, etc., the 
> problem of a unified Canada woud be simplified. But they are not 
and some recognition should be made of basic differences and some 
adjustment - aid if you will = should be given to the less favored 
provinces. This, in our view, requires some special powers in the 
hands of the central government. Recognition of inherent basic 
differences between provinces and willingness and ability to do some~ 
thing about them is vital to the concept and building of one Canada. 


COMMON OBJECTIVES 


There is an onus on all people in Canada to achieve full nationhood 
and the first step is to have such an achievement as a common objec-~ 
tive. Canadians have many things to divide them; language and geo» 
graphy are two of the most formidable. The first is being overcome 
to some extent but time and toleration will lessen the divisive in- 
fluence of the second. 


We urge more emphasis on what we have in common: A young and growing 
country greatly blessed with natural resources; A relatively high 
standard of living; A free society in which liberty, fraternity, 
equality are cherished and idealized. 
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In spite of the things that divide, surely we can get together in the 
pursuit of these ideals for they have had their finest expression 
and development in the peoples that have made Canada what it is today. 


MULTICULTURAL 


French and English speaking peoples settled this country and each 
group had equal opportunity in developing its resources. French 
speaking Canadians for reasons of language, religion and education, 
tended to stay in theirown Quebec environment while English speaking 
Canadians provided the risk capital to build the railways, found the 
major banks, insurance companies, power and paper, mining and other 
major industries all across Canada. 


We recognize that ethnic groups other than French and English speaking 
Canadians make a significant contribution to our Canadian way of life. 
The French came first and then the British but Canada invited other 
peoples. They have come at our invitation. They have come to be 
Canadians; to create a new nation. 


In Saskatchewan according to the 1961 census, the major ethnic groups 
are: 


British Isles 373,482 
German 158,209 
Ukrainian 78,851 
Scandinavain 67,553 
French 99,824 
Native Indian 30,626 
Netherlands 29,325 
Polish 28,951 
Russian 22,481 
Austrian 18,983 
Hungarian 16,059 


These with the Anglo Saxons came to Canada as a land of opportunity. 
They cannot and should not be ignored. 


We believe that Canada is and has to be a multicultural nation. No 
one group is deliberately trying to absorb another. We are all under 
the influence of other cultures both within and without Canada. All 
cultures are feeling the impact of new technologies with their in- 
creasing automation and the need of new training skills. All cultures 
are feeling the impact of urbanization and the new social contacts 

and alignments resulting from it. 


In our opinion, culture is not something to be preserved by legis-~ 
lation nor by isolation. Some changes in specific cultures may be 
inevitable by the passage of time but we have examples in our society 
of some cultures that have survived the ravages of the centuries. 


Expression and preservation of a culture are dependent upon its 
ability to survive in a free society. Many Canadians have distinctive 
cultures of which they are proud. Surely the responsibility can be 
left to them to continue to express that culture and thereby guaran= 
tee its survival without restriction of freedoms of expression or 
movement of peoples within Canada or between Canada and other nations. 
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BILINGUALISM 


It would be desirable for French and English speaking Canadians to 
have the opportunity for their children to learn to speak their 
respective languages in French and English speaking schools but 
Many communities will not have the resources to provide the neces- 
sary facilities to do that. 


It may be that the techniques for teaching languages will change 
and that such changes will make it possible for all communities 

to provide facilities for teaching at least one other language than 
the one ordinarily taught in such communities. What we have in 
mind is the use of records, tape recorders and closed circuit 
television. There must be some onus on parents who want another 
language taught, to live in communities were adequate facilities 
are available. 


There are official places where bilingual personnel should be re- 
quired. These will be places where officialdom such as the civil 
service and crown corporations, are required to serve French or 
English speaking Canadians. Where this requirement does not exist, 
and it does not exist in many piaces in Canada, bilingualism should 
not be mandatory. As far as trade and commerce are concerned, the 
needs of business should be sufficient to determine the policy on 
blLingualism. Surely good business will require business personnel 
to speak the language of clients and customers. 


Respectfully submitted, 


C. M. Suggitt, President, 
Regina Chamber of Commerce. 
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Brief of & pages; 2 recommendations 











- There should be provincial autonomy within a federation but not to 
the tent that will tend to destroy the Central Government. 





Permanent federal=provincial-ministrial consultation is recommended. 
The constitution should be amended if possible. 


y, all parts of Canada are interdependent. The economic 
each would be national suicide. 





Time and toleration are the remedies to attain a common objective. 


- Canada is multicultural: culture should not be preserved by legislation. 
is desirable but impossible unless teaching techniques 
financial ressources are available. 


should exist solely in the Civil Service and in Crown 
50: Elsewhere, "good business will require business 
personnel to speak in the language of clients and customers". 
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